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4 From flower to flower, from tree to tree, 
C ulling of ſweets— thus roves the bee; 
« And in one fragrant heap we find 

« The quinteſſence of all combined.” 
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O invite the young mind to the taſk of 

ſtudy and improvement, various al- 
lurements have been contrived, and the 
| flowers have been combined with the fruit 
of Literature. Authors acquainted with the 
human character, have inſinuated their in- 
ſtructions thro' the dud7s of the ſenſes to the 
reſervoir of the mind. Grace and elegance, 
by this means, have. been acquired along 
with knowledge and morality ; and the Youth 
and Virgin have Jearged. 


ce —To write, conn; and live. with eaſe.” 


IT is the intention of the Editors of the 
preſent publication to provide an uſeful In- 
ſtruQor, in the habit of a pleaſing Companion, 
to the Young of both Sexes. No poiſoning 
levity is concealed beneath the warm colour- 
ing of charatier, to inſtil itſelf imperceptibly 


— 


a into 


3 PREFACE. 


into the heart: z===NO palliation of villainy 
to beat down the centinels of Honour, and 
take the bofom by furprize no embroi- - 
dery of vice to render it agreeable, nor taw- 
drineſs of virtue to give diſguſt.---They hope 
to ſee it accepted with avidity by the Parent 
and the Guardian, the Tutor and the Gover- 
neſs, and freely admitted into every Seminary, 
as a beacon to guide the young Traveller in 
the wild of Science to the path where utility 
is conpeſRed with delight. | kn þ 


Tur follaning e are elected 
from a variety of beautiful pieces. Their par- 
ticular merit has induced the Editors to draw 
them from their original ſource into a chan- 
hel where they doubt not but they will flow 
fora length of years. The names of the Au- 

thors are ſufficient recommendation to a judi- 
cious Public. With a genius capable of 
giving contagion to the moſt diſſipated cha- 
racter, or of throwing attraction into 
ſcenes of compleat deformity, Dr. Gor p- 
SMITH has uſed his powers only for the 
promotion of virtue. Mrs. GRIr Irn, 
the ornament and pride of her Country, 
has ſtrove to open the flood- gate of Litera- 
owe uy her own (EX. and. purifying the 


2 ſtream 


\ 
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ſtream n with Which it was im- 
pregnated, to make it 25 with 
invitation through the vallies of Britain. 
She is one of the many examples in the pre- 
ſent day, that have ſerved to explode the illi 
beral afſertion that Female genius is inferior 

to Male. She has graſped at the nobleſt ob- 
jects in the regions of the Muſe, and has 
conducted her flight with all the Aeadineſe of | 


mature Judgement. 


| Tus ſevere leſſons of a moralizing Pedant, 

however gravely they may be uttered, will 

neither wean the tender mind from its weak 
neſſes, nor open it to the fine impreſſions of 
ſentiment and taſte. There is an antidote in 
gravity againſt the effect of inſtruction; and 
it is more than Half the taſk accompliſhed, 


to incline and engage the heart to ſtudy. By - : 


the happy union of the dulce with the utile, 
this great firſt point may be obtained: 


6c Example ſtronger far than precept acts, 

« And words leſs ſtrike 1 than the force of facts. 

Tux following ſtories poſſeſs all the eaſe, 
gaiety, and grace, that characterize the po- 
lite Circles. -It is there alone that thoſ⸗ 
| agrbmens of converſation and manners can 
be 


P 


EA 

be acquired thoſe undefinable elegancies 
of behaviour which are ſo neceſſary to the 
accompliſhment of the Lady as well as the- 


Gentleman. We wiſh. to arrogate to our- 


ſelves no other merit, than that we had 
ſenſe and taſte enough to diſcover that the 
following NoveLLETTEs were excellent of 
their kind; and that to collect them to- 
gether, would be not only a very uſeful, 

but alſo perhaps a praiſe · worthy taſk. 
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UNFORCED REPENTANCE : 
n. 8 N O R T. 


* 


By Mrs. GRIFFITH. 


ET not the Young or Fair caſt a con- 
temptuous eye on the following pages, 
when I tell them that the Writer of this 

Story is now in his ſeventieth year, and that he 
has net once viſited the Metropolis, for the laſt 


five - and- thirty of them; but cloſely attended his 
duty, the care of the few fouls that were com- 


mitted to his charge, when he accepted the ſmall 
living of which he is now poſſeſſed. But though 
a Parſon, Ladies! he never preaches out of the” 


| Pulpit, and though his notions of the Gay World 


may be rather antiquated, and the lively faculties 
of his mind a little blunted by years; yet, his 
tenderneſs and ſenſibility are neither become rigid 


nor obtuſe: and he challenges the brighteſt pair of 


eyes, in this Land of Beauties, to ſhed more tears 


B at 
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„ THE UNFORCED REPENTANCE. 


at the following recital, than he has already done 
himſelf. He proceeds now to give out the text, 
and leave the Readers to comment on it as they 
pleaſe, aſſuming no other character than that of 
a faithful Narrator, concealing only the names 
and conditions of the parties. 


ABO eight years ago, I received the follow- 
ing letter: f 


« SIR, 


« THE unaffected benevolence, as well as 
e purity of your character, which are atteſted by 
« a croud of witneſſes, even all who know you, 
<« have induced a very young and unhappy Lady 
to ſue for your protection, and moſt humbly 
and earneſtly to entreat that you will ſuffer her 
<* to find an aſylum for her ſorrows, which are of 
te the moſt delicate and intereſting kind, beneath 
« your hoſpitable roof; as it is only in retire- 
« ment from the world, and in converſe ſuch 
as yours, that ſhe will admit of the idea of 
„ conſolation. 


« Tax particular ſubje& of her diſtreſs muſt 


« eyer remain a ſecret, till ſhe herſelf chuſes to 


reveal it either to you, or any other perſon ; 
„but to ſatisfy any ſcruples that may ariſe in 
« your mind, from the apprehenſions of receiv- 


ing an improper inmate, I here affirm that ſhe 


“ is a Lady of unblemiſhed reputation, bleſſed 
with affluence, and _ grace and charm of 
. mind 
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= mind and body, which did once conſtitute the . 


" 1 as now the 5 of ber fond 
* huſband, and 


Tour obedient ſervant, 


* P.S. PLEasE to direct your anſwer to Bath, 
* where, if you ſhould have any doubts remain- 


ing, you may be fully ſatisfied with regard ta 
the character of the perſon who. now addreſſes 
by. you. 99 | 


I immediately returned the following anſwer : 


«SIR, 


« AFTER ſuch a cok as you have book 
„ pleaſed to honour me with, I think it would 
be impoſſible for any Man, however hackneyed 


« in the ways of the World, to have a doubt of 


your ſincerity: and far, very far be it from 


eme; I ſhall, therefore, moſt willingly accept 


© « the precious charge you have thought proper 
* to commit to my care, and moſt ſincerely wiſh 


<« that it may be in my power to adminiſter ſuch 
© conſolation to the perſon's mind, as may reſtore 


« it to its peace, and your happineſs. I am fully 


„ ſenſible of thoſe relative ties which ſhould _ 


* make us conſider all mankind as our brethren 
* but I confeſs myſelf poſſeſſed of a more ſym- 
* pathetic kindneſs towards the ſans and daugh- 
3 2 | * wn 
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ce ters of Affliction, than any others of the hu- 


* man race; and I have ever thought. it the 
« bleſſed privilege, as well as duty, of the Mi- 
< niſters of the Goſpel, to ſpeak comfort to the 
e troubled heart. I by no means wiſh to en- 


< quire into the particular cauſe of the Lady's 


« diſtreſs, but ſhall uſe my-utmoſt endeavours to 
remove its effects. 


1 am truly grieved to inform you, that my 


* amiable and excellent wife is at preſent in a 


& very languid and weak ſtate of health, which 
& will, I fear, too ſoon deprive me of my higheſt 
d earthly happineſs, and prevent your Lady from 

c receiving the advantage of converſing with one 
of the beſt and moſt agreeable of her Sex 
% whoſe cheerfulneſs remains even in her declin- 
ing ſtate, as it ariſes from 


40 T he gay conſcience of a U ife well-ſpent,” 


cc the glorious reward of which ſhe is haſtening 
eto receive. 


„ From the date of this letter, I mal daily 
tc expect to receive your fair mourner, and ſhall 
« think myſelf happy if I ſhall be able to con- 

vert her heavineſs into joy. 


„J am, Sir, your moſt 


Humble and obedient Servant, 


. 
„E. W.” 


3 Ix 
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In a few days after this correſpondence, one 
of the handſomeſt and moſt elegant young Men 
that I had ever ſeen, arrived at my houſe, and 
told me, that the Lady whom I had promiſed to 
"receive, would be there in about an hour. The 
deepeſt marks of ſorrow were imprinted in his 
countenance; and preſſing my hand with ſtream- 
ing eyes, he entreated me to place him in ſome 
ſituation, where he might, unſeen, be indulged 
'with, perhaps, a laſt look of his ever dear and 
unhappy Wife! his lovely and beloved Emilia! 


I 1MMEDIATELY complied with his requeſt, and 
Temained with him till I heard the ſound of her 
chaiſe approaching : I then left him, and went 
to receive her at my little garden gate. No 


words can deſcribe the elegance and beauty ot 
her form and face; I confeſs I flood amazed, 


and had ſcarce power to offer her my hand, as 
ſhe deſcended from the carriage. She ſaw my 
furprize, and with a look and voice of the moſt 

intereſting ſweetneſs, ſaid, I am much obliged 
„ to you, Sir, for condeſcending to receive an 
" unhappy ſtranger beneath your roof ; but I 
* will give your family as little trouble as poſ- 
“e ſible. Solitude is all I wiſh for, and I muſt 
| *-entreat that you will ſuffer me to retire imme- 
6 diately to the apartment 'that is allotted for 
* me, and direct my maid, who is the only at- 
** tendant I have, to the place nga © is e 
6 for her.” 
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IxkxO.w not what reply I made; but I obeyed 
her commands, led her directly to her chamber- 
door, bowed and retired. When I came down 
ſtairs, Mr. Middleton was gone; he had mounted 
his horſe the moment Emilia had paſſed by the 
place where he was concealed, and had left a 
letter for me on the table, containing a Bank bill 
for two hundred pounds, and the moſt earneſt re- 
commendation of his Wife to my care and ten- 
derneſs, with his addreſs, and a requeſt to ac. 
quaint him, at leaft once in a fortnight, with 
every particular relative to her health, both of 
mind and body; and added, that as ſoon as he 
found himſelf ſufficiently compoſed, he would 
viſit me privately again. He obſerved, that his 
Lady's maid had never ſeen him, and did not 
know Emilia's real name, as ſhe had been hired 
by a friend, and placed at an Inn on the road 
to be in readineſs to be picked up on the way, 
This circumſtance, I apprehended, he informed 
me of, in order to guard me from dropping any 
hint before her of the myſtery. of her Lady's 
ſituation or ſtory, 


Tux conduct of this whole affair had ſome- 
thing very unaccountable in it; but the parties 
muſt have prepoſſeſſed any body in their favour, 
and ſatisfied them that they were perfectly ami. 
able and unhappy. F t ſeveral weeks Emilia 


confined herſelf to her etz nor did either 
my wife or 1 attempt to obtrude upon her re- 
tirement 3 he eat but once a day; and that 

ſparingly, 


- 
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ſparingly, and in ſilence: but being at length 
informed by her ſervant, that I read prayers. to 
my family every evening, ſhe deſired leave to 
join our little congregation. —By degrees ſhe be- 
came leſs reſerved, and ſometimes dined with 
us; and when the delicate ſituation of my wife's 
health prevented her from leaving her apart- 
ment, Emilia would frequently paſs an hour in 
converſe with her there, and tell the ſuffering 
Saint how gladly ſhe would exchange the bloom 
of Youth and men to be, in all * like 
her. 


I conTINUED to write to Mr. Middleton, ac- 
cording to his requeſt, and conſtantly received 
anſwers, fraught with the utmoſt tenderneſs to- 
wards his beloved wife; but whenever I men- 
tioned my having heard from him to her, ſhe 
always anſwered quick, © I hope he is well! 
May he long be ſo!“ and burſting into tears, 
inſtantly left me. | 


Mon than a year elapſed without the ſmalleſt 
viſible change, either in the perſon or behaviour 
of our lovely gueſt. She attended. our family 
devotions and the Church ſervice regularly, but 
declined receiving the Sacrament; and when I 
took the liberty of mentioning: to her my ſur- 
prize, that a perſon of ſo pure and uniform a 
life. as 2 ſhould deny herſelf that heal 


ang oo Alas you hang: me not! 1 e 
| B 4 " — 
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F< ** the duty, and am ſenſible of its expe- 
diency; but a mind diſturbed, is not in a fit 
< ſtate to partake that bleſſtng. A ſoul at war 
„within itſelf, is incapable of taſting the cup 
* of heavenly peace and bliſs.” I uſed every 
argument that a perſon, ignorant of her ſitua- 
tion, could urge, to reconcile her to herſelf ; 
but ſtill in vain, and ſighs and tears were all that 
ſhe would utter in oy" 


Ar length 1 received! a letter from Mr. Mid- 
dleton, deſiring me to inform his vife, that 
« he could no longer ſupport the anguiſh he 
tt endured from living in a ſtate of ſeparation 
„from All that he held dear, and that he 
* thought the ſacrifice he had already made to 
her delicacy, entitled him at leaſt to the me- 
5 lancholy pleaſure of ſometimes ſeeing and con- 
verſing with her, to which, if ſhe required it, he 
„would bound all his wiſhes; but if ſhe ſtill 
got continued to refuſe him that ſmall indulgence, 
© he would immediately quit England, and re- 
te tire to ſome part of the world, where ſhe, nor 
*© any other creature that belonged to en end 
never hear of him again. N | 


a 


T PREVAILED upon my wife to convey this intel- 
ligence to Emilia, as I imagined ſhe could more 
properly and perſuaſively expatiate on the reaſon- 
ableneſs of Mr. Middleton's requeſt, than I 
could ; bur the unhappy effect which it pro- 
ew upon her, ſoon renders, it neceſſary for 


2 A an a inns 
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me to become a party in the melancholy ſcene. 
At the bare mention of her huſband's preſence, 
ſhe was ſeized with agonies that threw her al- 
moſt into convulſions ; ſhe did not, could not 
weep, but with a voice ſcarcely articulate, ex- 
claimed, Never, never will I renew his mi- 
e ſeries, and my own ! He thinks he can forget 
« __T know I cannot. Tell him but that, and 
« jf he ever loved me, conjure him, O conjure 
© him, to let me live in eee and die in 
peace!“ 


Tux violent perturbation of Emilia's mind 
began ſoon after this viſibly to affect her health. 
For near fix weeks ſhe never ſtirred out of her 
chamber, and ſeemed alarmed at the ſight or 
ſound of every creature that came near her, even 
of her own maid; ſpending her time ern 
en reading, my and prayer. | 


As ſoon as her unhappy: huſband was made 
acquainted with the ſad effects his letter had pro- 
duced, he came to my houſe very early one 


morning, muffled up in his riding coat: but in- 


deed he wanted not a diſguiſe to conceal him; 
for he was ſo much altered, that, till he ſpoke; 1 

did not recollect him: his face was pale and 
emaciated, and his whole figure ſhrunk. He 
told me, he had determined to comply with 
Emilia's requeſt, and never more diſturb her 
peace during the remnant of his wretched life, 
which he was vell convinced would be but 


ſhort 4 | 
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_ - ſhort; for that his phyſicians had pronounced 

| him i in a ſwift decline, which he was ſenſible was 
brought on by ſorrow for her loſs : but that was 
a circumſtance he wiſhed her not to know; and 
that he hoped his death might be concealed from 
her as long as poſſible, as he was certain it would 
add ſtill further to her unhappineſs, 


_ He ſaid, he was reſolved to go abroad imme- 
diately ; not in the fruitleſs hope of recovering 
his health, but if poſſible to alleviate the an- 
guiſh of his mind, which -was then become in- 
ſupportable to him; Time ſeeming rather to in- 
creaſe, than abate his ſufferings. He left me a 
letter of credit on his Banker; and after breath- 
ing forth a thouſand tender prayers and wiſhes 
for the re-eſtabliſhment of his Emilia's health 
and peace of mind, he took his everlaſting leave 
of me, and departed for the Continent. 


PxeJupiced as I was in favour of my fair gueſt, 
I could not help charging her, in'my own mind, 
with a ſpecies of cruelty and obſtinacy, which 1 
knew not how to account for. Not having 
been inſtructed in the ſtory of their difunion, I 
was at a loſs where to lay the blame; but me- 
thought there could have been no offence, on 
either ſide, ſo heinous, as that the ſorrow and 
contrition ſhewn by each, might not have _ 
atoned for. i 


fp 
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Is about a. month after his departure, Mr. 
Middleton wrote to me, and deſired I would ac- 
quaint his wife that he was then in Italy, and 
alſo that I would continue my accounts of her 
health; encloſing my letters for him to, his 
ſteward, who was the only perſon in England 
that knew where he was, He then, in the ten- 
dereſt terms that can be conceived, implored me 
to try to prevall on Emilia to write to him; as 
that was now the only intercourſe that could ſub- 
ſiſt between them; and he was perſuaded that 
her compliance would lengthen his days, or at 
leaſt render their duration more ſupportable. 


As ſoon as I had read this epiſtle, I determined 
to ule every means in my power, to prevail on 
Mrs. Middleton to comply with her huſband's 
requeſt ; and flattered myſelf, that if I ſucceeded 
ſo far, a reconciliation might take place between 
this unhappy pair, before the apparently ap- 
proaching death of Mr. Middleton ſhould for 
ever diſſolve their former union. I loſt not a 
moment, but went directly to her apartment, 


with his letter in my hand, and ee told 
her that he was in Italy. | 


3 Trank Heaven, thank Heaven !” ſhe quick 
exclaimed ; < for ſince our perſons are ſeparated 
« for life, I would haye our ſituations as far di- 
* vided too, as this world can ſunder them. We 
„ ſhall both breathe the freer now; and as our 
4 minds will be more at eaſe on this account, KR 6 

- on * may 


* 
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_ © may ſerve to compoſe our ſpirits to peace, and 
iy Weby perhaps reſtore our bodies to health 
iy again.“ | | 


TI Twxn preſented his letter to her. When ſhe 
had read it, ſhe remained ſilent for ſome minutes 
after, as if revolying what to do, the tears faſt 
flowing down her lovely face; then ſaid, My 
cc huſband's will ſhall be obeyed.— Ves; I will 
© write to him ſince he deſires it, though little 
« does he ſeem to know what he requeſts ; I 
% muſt ſpeak daggers t to his heart, if I break 


- « filence. * 


Ix the evening ef that day, ſhe ſent her letter 
to me, deſiring I would forward it immediately, 
and begged to be excuſed from coming down 
to prayers, as ſhe found herſelf unable to ſit up. 
My heart bled for her, yet did I till rejoice, that 
whatſoever pain it coſt her, ſhe had fulfilled this 
duty to her unhappy huſband, _ 


| Six weeks paſſed away before we received any 
anſwer from Mr. Middleton; during which time 
Emilia never left her apartment, and ſeemed to 
grow every day more weak and languid; yet was 
her temper perfectly unclouded, and I even 
thought that as her health declined, her mind 
acquired new ſtrength and vigour. Both my 
wife and I devoted our utmoſt attention to her, 
and frequently by her deſire ſummoned our little 


* to 1 pals in her apartment, in 
| which 


* 
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which ſhe. always joined with the: moſt ding - 


fervour. 


Ar length our moſt-defired and long· expected 0 
pacquet arrived from the Continent, and brought 


a letter only for Emilia ; which contained theſe: 


words: 


„THANKS, my beloved, my ever dear 
« Emilia, for this laſt. proof of thy remaining 


40 tenderneſs. Alas, my Love this is the ſole” 
tc return that my now nerveleſs hand can make; 


e but the laſt: ſigh which this ſad heart ſhall 
te breathe, ſhall bleſs you for it. Thy huſband 


« ſhall expire in peace, Emilia, now certain of 


6 thy love. I could write volumes on this dar- 


< ling topic, would my weak frame permit: but 
« *twill not be! I die, Emilia, but I die in 


peace] Let this bleſſed thought conſole you 


« for my loſs, that it is you have quieted my 
% anxious heart. Adieu, moſt lovely, beloved, 


“and unhappy of women! and may we meet 


again in that bleſſed place, © where ſin and death 


„ ſhall be no more l' Till then, a laſt adieu! .. - 
| « H, MIDDLETON.” 


IT is impoſſible for words to give any idea of 
Mrs. Middleton's affliction, upon reading this 
letter; her tears ſeemed to flow from an inex- 5 


hauſtleſs ſpring; ſhe neither eat nor ſlept, and it 
may be truly ſaid of her, that © her foul refuſed. 
comfort.“ This melancholy / letter was ſoon 

followed 


| 1 
* 2 


3 
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followed by the account of Mr. Middleton's 
death, which was brought, with his will, ro the 
diſconſolate, and now dying Emilia, He had 
left her ſole heireſs and executrix to all his for- 
tune, excepting ſome legacies to his ſervants, and 
five. hundred pounds bequeathed to me, for 
the care and tenderneſs,” as was his expreſſion, 
& had ſhewn to his beloved wife.” 

In- a few days after this melancholy event, 
Emilia ſent to deſire I would come to her. To 
my ſurprize, I found her eyes were dry, her 
countenance compoſed, her. voice and look, 
though feeble, yet were firm, She thus ad- 


dreſſed me: — Ar length, my good and worthy 
„friend, I feel the happy hour of my releaſe 


drawing nigh; and as it has pleaſed the 
“ Almighty to viſit me with the ſharpeſt and 
e bictereſt of afflictions that my frail nature 
e could ſuſtain, I will truſt in his mercy that my 
„ ſorrows may find favour in his ſight, and that 
« great and numerous as my crimes have been, 


41 may ſtill hope for pardon, through His 


« merits who died for all repentants.” | 


I urGtD every argument that I thought could 
bring conſolation to her ſelf-troubled and af- 
flicted ſoul. She heard me calmly, and returned 
me thanks; but ſaid, as I yet knew not the ex- 
tent of her offences, I could by no means judge 
how far her penitence: might be accepted of; for 


though in thought or deed but guilty of one 


8 crime, 
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crime, yet from its effects ſhe ſtood condemned 
for many, even the moſt atrocious of them all 
for murder. Though Heaven is my wit- 
„ neſs, I would have died to ſave him,” ſhe ex- 
claimed; yet I am certain that I killed my 
« huſband, and can the ſufferings of this poor 
« mort life atone for ſuch a crime?“ 


1 ENDEAVOURED to urge to o her, thit-we could 
only be accountable for intentional. evil; and 
that a perſon might be free from guilt, though 
they ſhould have been the innocent cauſe of 
- another's ill. She ſeemed not to mark the leaſt 
attention to what I ſaid, but continued her ſelf- 
expoſtulation, adding, © Wherefore do I now 
« delay to own my paſt tranſgreſſions, or reveal 
<* my-ſhame? He who alone could ſuffer from 
« my crimes, is lodged beyond the power of 
e malice or of miſery, and now enjoys the bright 
« reward of all his ſufferings here. Then hear my 

<« ſtory, and as far as one finite Being can preſume 


eto judge another, pronaunce your thoughts 
with truth and impartiality.” 


S- 2x4 
- 


THE STORY OF E M ELLA: 


[I AM the only child of the late Colonel 8 

I loſt my mother before I could be ſenſible of 

| © her fondneſs: my father ſurvived her only till 

* | was ten years old. His eſtate was entailed, * A 
4 1 


* 
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© and deſcended in courſe to his next brother, wlio 
© had an employment at Court, was married to a 
Lady of diſtinction, and lived in what is called 
© the Gay Circle of the World. Five thouſand 
pounds was all the proviſion my father could 
© bequeath me; and with this ſmall portion, 1 
© was brought home to my Uncle's houſe, who 
© was alſo my guardian, to be educated by my 
© Aunt, in a ſtile of life which would have called 
© for ten times the fortune I was miſtreſs of to 
ſupport. But as my Uncle had no children, 
I was deemed his heir, and treated with that 
kind of diſtinction, which a perſon in ſuch cir- 
* cumſtances might have had a title to. I had a 
« Governeſs appointed for me, with Maſters in. 
every Science but that of Virtue. The progreſs 
] made in the little Arts that were taught me, 
© were daily, nay, hourly extolled ; and, at fifteen, 
© I was complimented with being not only the 
© moſt beautiful, but the moſt accompliſhed young 
* woman in the world. I was admitted of all my 
* Aunt's parties, and lived perpetually amongſt 
the vain, the idly gay, and vicious. Cruel 
* cruel Lady Eliza D—! O, what haſt thou 
to anſwer for! 


* AT Court, or ſomewhere elſe—no matter now 

* —Mr. Middleton ſaw, and liked me ; he became 

© a frequenter of my Aunt's aſſemblies, and, in 

about two months acquaintance, propoſed for 
* me to my Uncle. He acquainted his Lady with 

this, as with every other tranſaction of his life, 

4 El * and 


* 
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00 and ſhe highly diſapproved of the alliance. 


« Her nephew, the Earl of S—, liked me, 
« and ſo did many other men of quality ſhe. 


* thought it would be throwing. the girl away; 
« but he had a right to diſpoſe of his Niece as 


6 he thought 2 E 


1 zoTH hope” and believe that my Aunt did 
© not know her own motives for endeavouring to 


Id my marriage, though r have been 
6 bern brought up in bp life, and uſed to gaiety. 
and diſſipation. Not being poſſeſſed of either 
much beauty or fortune, ſhe had waited Jong, | 
in vain, for a match ſuitable to her rank; and 
in her thirty-nioth year married my Uncle. She 
had been his wife above twelve years; of courſe 
© ſhe was no longer young; and if I had quitted 
her family, ſhe feared the youthful part, of her 
© acquaintance might forſake her parties, Mr. 


Middleton received his denial, and id withdrew, nog 


* 


* Soon after this event, my oel was as ſelzed , 
with an apoplexy, and left his unhappy Wife. . 
and Niece without the means of ſubſiſtence, 
His eſtate” had been mortgaged for its full 


value, and his other creditors greedily. ſeized on 
his perſonal property, though | it could not 1h - 


A ſibly pay them five millings! in the poubd. 


1 "woe 


1526108131 


© In this diſtreſs N Betty applied to manx 
. of ber ala rious kindred for their aſſiſtance; buy 
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* while they with-held their bounty from her, 


they were liberal in their reproaches for her 


former expenſive and inconſiderate mode of 
© life; and all, except her Nephew, totally 
abandoned her to her diſtreſs. But he was 
under age, and could do little but make large 

© promiſes, both to his Aunt and me. The ge- 
* nerous Middleton alone ſtepped forth to ſave 
* us; he renewed his addreſſes, and received my 
* grateful hand, as ſoon as decency, with reſpect 
© to my Uncle's death, would permit. Accurſed 
as I am, why did not my worthleſs heart ac. 
company the fatal gift! Yet then I thought it 
© did. You have ſeen his perſon, and know that 
it was lovely: — I even thought it ſo, and yet 
] loved him not. Deteſtable indifference ! Vile 


* ingratitude | maſked beneath the frigid term, 
c Efteem | 


« Hz ſertled two hundred pounds a-year upon 


© my Aunt, with which ſhe retired to live at Bath. 


On me, and me alone, his fond heart doated 


© I was indulged in every folly and caprice that 


© my vain thoughts could frame; and though 
© he wiſhed for the enjoyment of my converſe 
© in a more retired ſcene than London, he never 
even hinted a wiſh for quitting it, till I began 
to complain that every one had left it, and de- 


© fired to go into the country for variety. He 
© was charmed with my requeſt, and we ſet out 


immediately for his ſeat in C—ſhire. 


3 Towakps 
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© Towards the latter end of Summer, Lord 
8, whom I have already mentioned as my 
* Aunt's Nephew, came to make us a viſit. 
* He was equally acquainted with Mr. Mid- 
© dleton and me, and was received by us both 
* with equal friendſhip and hoſpitality. He was 
© now of age, and had aſſumed a more manly 
* and conſequential air, than he had been poſ- 
© ſefſed of in the earlier part of my acquaint- 
* ance; but he ſeemed to have contracted a ten- 
der kind of melancholy in his looks and man- 
ners, which never fails to intereſt us. 


- © Tris ſoft languor ſeemed. daily to encreaſe, 
© and he would frequently fit whole hours in 
* company with Mr. Middleton and me, with- 
out uttering any ſound, but ſighs.—l uſed to 
* rally him on being in love: he would gaze at 
me with ardor, and ſay I gueſſed too well; 
* then quit me haſtily, and retire to his chamber, 
in which he ſometimes paſſed the whole day 
alone, pleading indiſpoſition. 


* JusrT at this time Mr. Middleton received a let- 
© ter, informing him, that his only and much-loved. 
< ſiſter was given over by the phyſicians at Briſtol, 
* of a conſumption; and that ſhe requeſted he 
* would indulge her with the pleaſure of ſeeing 
him in her laſt moments. 


I xxow not by what ſad fatality this fondeſt, 
* tendereſt of huſbands oppoſed my going with 
C2 him: 


8 „ 
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* him; but he told me. wh wy not think of 
my being engaged in ſuch a melancholy ſcene 


and added, that the laws of hoſpitality required | 


my ſtaying upon Lord S——-*% account; that 
his going was indiſpenſibly neceſſary, but that 
he ſhould not be abſent more than ten or twelve 


days. I acquieſced in his determination, yet 


felt the ſtrongeſt reluctance at being left be- 
« hind. I wept extremely, but uſed no argu- 


* ments to oppoſe his will : he was delighted at 


* my ſenſibility, and, kifling off my tears, aſ- 
* ſured me it ſhould be our laſt ſeparation, Pro- 
* phetic were his words; it was our firſt and laſt! 
* for never more did we embrace each other, or 
meet in TRE loft bands of peace and love. 


« | was ſo much affected by Mr. Middleton's 


departure, that I continued in my chamber the 
vhole day he left me: Lord S— alſo con- 


« fined himſelf to his. On the next, he alſo 
* defired to be excuſed from coming to dinner, 


but requeſted I would do him the honour to 
© admit him to drink tea in my dreſſing- room, 


© which was on the ſame floor with his apart- 


© ment, as he found himſelf too weak to come 
down ſtairs. | 


* 


I THOUGHT that there was a great deal of af- | 
* feted delicacy in his requeſt, though T com- 


« plied with it; but when I ſaw him, I was 


: * armor at. the ſudden change in his + appar 
ve 92 48" ee. 
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6 ance. He looked as if he had been ill a 
month, and his ſpirits ſeemed ſo totally de- 
© prefſed, that tears ſtood trembling in his eyes 

© when he ſpoke to me. I entreated him to ſend - 

for a phyſician immediately: he replied, that 
his diſeaſe was beyond the power of medicine, 

* and death his only remedy. 


© I was really touched with compaſſion for his 
* ſituation, and preſcribed a number of trifling 
* medicines, ſuch as ſal volatile and lavender. 
drops. He would ſuffer me to prepare them, 
© and, fay, he would take any thing from me; 
but when I brought them, he would catch my 
* hand, look wildly on me, and ſay, The cauſe 
6 alone can cure its effects; then turn his head 
6 away and a ' T 
a Hz grew every day more'y weak * lng, 

and at laſt was confined to his bed. lician 
* attended him, though much againſt his A phy and 
he abſolutely refuſed to take any of his_pre- 
* {criptions, except from my hand. I will. not 

pretend to ſay that I did not ſuſpect the ſource 
* of his malady, though he had never dared ta 
* reveal it expreſsly. But, alas! I never once 
ſuſpected my ow weakneſs, or that my heart 
c could be ſuſceptible of any ſentiment but com- 

* paſſion towards him; and That 1 thought was 
due to his unhappy paſſion, while he confined. 
* it within the bounds he had hitherto preſerved, 
idle and dangerous falvos | 
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* ABouT a week after Mr. Middleton's depar- 
ture I received a letter from him, acquainting 
me that his ſiſter, though very ill, was likely 
* to live ſome weeks longer; and that, as ſhe 
* could not bear the thoughts of his leaving her, 
© he wiſhed me to come to Briſtol, as he was 
* unhappy at being abſent from me; and la- 
* mented my being alone, as he ſuppoſed Lord 
8— had left our houſe before that time. 


I conxzss, I felt a ile kind of mortifica- 
tion to my vanity, at finding it poſſible far 


any thing, however reaſonable, to detain him 
from me. I however concealed this childiſh 


* reſentment, acquainting him only with the im- 
« poſſibility of my meeting him at Briſtol, from 


© the unlucky circumſtance of Lord S——'x ill 


© health. He perfectly acquieſced in my reaſons 
for not going to him, and moſt tenderly la- 
* mented the diſagreeable neceſſity that occa- 


* ſfioned our ſeparation, 


© LORD S ti to languiſh in the 
* ſame unhappy ſtate, for above a fortnight, 
* without any viſible change ; till one morning, 


about three o'clock, my maid came into my 


chamber and waked me, to let me know that 
* his Lordſhip was dying, and earneſtly entreated 
to ſee me for a moment. Impelled by huma- 


* nity, I ſtaid not to conſider of his requeſt, but 


© hurrying on my cloaths, I haſtened to his bed- 


© ſide, He made many apologies for having diſ- 
turbed 


* 
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turbed my repoſe, implored me to liſten to his 
© laſt words, and defired his ſervant to withdraw. 


« My ſpirits were too much agitated to admit 
© of any conſideration; I therefore made no ob- 
« jection to being left alone with him, and fat 
« filently attentive to what he was going to utter. 
© He began by aſſuring me, That nothing but 
&« the ſituation he was in, could ever have 
s tempted him to reveal the ſecret he was about 

to diſcloſe ; but as he thought himſelf a dying 

man, he hoped I would not refuſe my pardon 

* his confeſſion, when he owned that he long 
„had loved me.” 


© I STARTED at the expreflion ! He ſeized my 

© hand and bathed it with his tears, entreat- 
ing my forgiveneſs, and begging of me to re- 
* flet that his claim to my affection was prior 
© even to Mr. Middleton's, for that his had com- 
© menced before my huſband ſaw me; but as he 
vas then under age, and knew that his Guardians 
* would not conſent to our marriage, he had con- 
« cealed his paſſion out of prudence, baſhfulneſs, 
and reſpect, till his hopes were blaſted by the 
ſuddenneſs and unexpectedneſs of my wedding; 
© that from the time he heard of that event, he 
© had endeavoured, but in vain, to conquer that 
* unhappy paſſion, which had now brought him 
to the grave; and that the ſole return he ex- 
* pected. or deſired, even for the loſs of life, was 
8 5 but 
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but ns pardon. and pity; and if I granted 
n them, he ſhould Fg his breath in peace, 


© His ſorrow was contagious: I wept with 
him, and O] too ſurely pardoned and pitied 
* him. There are virtues which are dangerous 
* even to Virtue itſelf, Let me paſs over the 
* guilty conſequences of my fatal compaſſion: 
« ſuffice it to ſay Lord 8 recovered, and I 
© became a vile, diſtracted, and unhappy wretch | 
© Quickly, very quickly, the guilty delirium 
© that had involved me in ruin, fled : I looked 
© upon Lord S- with hatred riſing almoſt to 
© madneſs, and on myſelf with horror : but when 
the idea of my fond, my Injured huſband ſmote 
* my heart, what mn can paint my agonies ! I 
© am amazed that Reaſon held its ſeat, and more 
* ſo ſtill, that life remained within my tortured, 
© feeble frame. A thouſand times 1 reſolved to 
rid myſelf of a being that was now rendered 
* hateful to me; but the terror of accumulating, 
* guilt upon my wretched ſoul, with-held my 
*- purpoſe ; and the idea that T ought to ſuffer, 
e devermined me to Rr for that end only, + 


$ 


My ſcattered reaſon at length collected itſelf 
$ into this ſtedfaſt reſolve, which the poor re- 
mains of my frail virtue ſeryed to ſtrengthen 
* and confirm; never, ag poor Monimia ſays, 
* to bring pellution to my, ' huſband's $ arms z”, 
$ but from that hour to conſider myſelf as an 
$ alien to his heart and dome, to confeſs my guilt, 

ſubmit 
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© ſubmit my future fate to his determinggion, 
« and unrepining bear whatever condemnation, 
or condition of life, and puniſhment, his juſtice 
or reſentment ſhould think proper to allot me. 


* Tx1s point once determined, my mind be- 
* came ſomewhat more calm; and I wrote to 
Lord S—, whom I had not ſeen for ſeveral 
days, though he ſtill remained in the houſe, 
* commanding him not only to quit my ſight for 
* eyer, but to leave the kingdom immediately; 
$ acquainting him with the reſolution I had taken, 
* which muſt neceſſarily bring on an eclairciſſe- 
* ment between Mr. Middleton and me, that 
* muft end fatally to one or other of them. 
Though I deteſted, I reproached him not my 
* conſcience told me, I was by far the ROT 
6 r 


. 0 
6 WI 


0 He wrote to me is Tina" T ferribilaeh his 


Letter, with the ſeal er pg in 1 art an envelope, 
6s which contained theſe words ; " 


NOTHING can ſhake my determination, 
„ Had} my virtue been as ſtrong as my penitence, 
e had: neither of us been miſerable. May 
*.yaur-contrition be as fincere as mine I and may 
ve both find forgiveneſs from the Father of 
* Mercy! though I neither can or ought to ac- 
* cord it to myſelf; vchilſt I exiſt; on earth.” 
b "OR n but wm 9 
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„Hs wrote another Letter, which I alſo re- 
© turned unopened ; and being at laſt perſuaded 
© of my reſolution, he withdrew the next day, 
© leaving a card upon my dreſſing- table, with 
2 only, theſe words : 


I ory for ever! Who can bear to be a 
« yretch for ever!“ 


© ] THOUGHT a part | of the load that lay upon 
8 wy heart was removed by Lord S— s leaving 
© my houſe ; but I knew not that its ſevereſt 
© conflict was to come. The window of my 
* drefling-room where I now conſtantly ſat, looked 
* upon the lawn that fronted the houſe : I ſaw a 
6 carriage arrive, and Mr. Middleton leap from 
© it with all the ardor of a lover. I thought the 
© icy hand of Death had benumbed my every 
faculty, and remained petrified, till he flying, 
© as it were, into the room, and catching me in 
© his arms, I gave a piercing ſhriek, and fainted 
© there. 


© Never was aſtoniſhment or concern greater 
© than his; he accuſed himſelf of indiſcretion, 
for having ſurprized me with his preſence, 
© and vainly fancied it was my ſudden joy that 
© had overpowered me; but when my breath 
* returned, I did not dare to open my ſad eyes, 
or look on his wronged face; nor indeed ſhould | 
L have ſeen him if I had; for ſhowers of tears 


89 | | | * poured 
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' © poured down my pallid cheeks, Wh 
12 9 my ſight. I could not ſpeak to him 
— ſorrow and ſhame had ſtopped all utterance. 

e appeared almoſt diſtracted, and enquired of 
all around him what it meant; then Kneeling 
at my feet, implored me but to look upon him. 
Alas! he ſued in vain; it was impoſſible for 
© me to bear his preſence, I was put to bed by 
© his directions, and a phyſician ſent for, who 
© talked to him of tremulous pulſe, and agitated 
* nerves, to which my whole diſorder was im- 

© puted, and my recovery promiſed from reſt 

and anodynes ; but like Macbeth's phyſician— 
he could not | 


« Miniſter to minds diſeaſed, Ik 
« Pluck from the memory a rooted ſorrow, 5 
« Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 
6 And with ſome ſweet oblivious antidote, 
« Cleanſe the full boſom of that perilous ſtuff 
66 en weighs upon the e | | 
* Git #. 
© He anion but torte not relieved me. 
< I however continued to bear his unavailing at- 
< tention for a conſiderable time, as my apparent | 
© 1lineſs furniſhed a pretence for confining my- 
* ſelf to my bed. I now conſtantly remained 
* with the curtgin cloſely drawn, ſo that when 
my huſband came into my chamber, they 
ſcreened him from my ſight. His anxious ten- 
derneſs could no longer bear the apprehenſions 
* he ſuffered from my ſituation, and he reſolved 
| to 


4 


4 advier, though | were to be carried i in a litter. 


1 was extremely alarmed at bis inten” 
d. ce termined to, exert the very little ſtrength 
rhen left, to put an end to his deluſion, 
| 1 hoped Nis miſery. For this purpoſe I 
4 role at midnight, when the family were all 
* retired to reſt, and ſat down to write to him. 
© In vain—1 found ho words. that could expreſs 
* * thi feklings of my, heart, or paint its miſeries; 
tears waſhed out the letters as I wrote, and 
AM oo entirely dimitted my eyes, that I found it 
. impoſſible to execute my Purpoſe. Fr rom this 


* ſymptom, I flattered myſelf I was dying; and 


. _ * this hope animated my ſpirits, and inſpired me 
with ſufficient reſolution to ſee my injured 
© huſband, reveal my crimes, . 4 ae, 75 
1 Lerpire at his + = | | 


6 228 WENT again to hed. 13 — 2 prayed 
of through the remainder of the night. About ſeven 


* in che morning, I called the maid, and ordered her 
to deſire Mr. Middleton to come to me, who was 


* delighted with the ſummons. The moment he 
« opened: the door, he flew to my bed-ſide, fell 
upon his knees, and taking hold of one f 


my hands, bathed it with his tears. I ats x 
t tempted to withdraw it, at the ſame time de: 


6 — that if he came nearer to me than he 
then was, I never ſhould ſpeak more. He re- 
* mained | as if congealed, and ſeemed unable 
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« even to draw his breath; ſo much did the ex- 
© traordinarineſs and ſolemnity of my n and 
manners aſtoniſn and affect him. | 


Wirn ſtreaming eyes 1 then proceeded to 
* explain my conduct, and declare my guilt. 
] had not looked upon my huſband's face dur- 
ing my confeſſion, and therefore could not ſee the 
change wrought there; but while I ſpoke, he 
© gave a groan, and fell quite ſenſeleſs to the 
ground. Inſpired with ſudden ſtrength, 1 
know not how, I inſtantly ſprang up, and cal- 

© led for help. The Doctor luckily was in the 

* houſe, and blooded him immediately. As ſoon 
© as he opened his eyes, he exclaimed, © It is 

* impoſſible! my loved, my. dear Emilia! fave 
<« her from 8 her reaſon is grown wild — 
« ſhe raves.” I heard no more; the ſtrofig 
* exertions I had uſed now overpowered me—l 
© fell into a ſwoon ; he would not be with-held, 
but caught me in his arms, and bathed my 


© cheeks with tears, imploring e to reſtore 1 


* my reaſon and my lite. 

* War ſhould I abt upon theſe tender ſcenes,. 
* or wound your friendly, ſympathetic. beat. 
« Suffice it to ſay, that my unhappy huſband was 
©at laſt convinced the tale of miſery I had told 
* him was too true. — Even then his fondneſs 
* triumphed over his reſentment; he not only 
forgave, but ſeemed to forget his wrongs, and 
© endeavoured, by every means in his power, 


to 
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'© to make me do ſo too. Alas! That was not 
« poſſible. —He propoſed numberleſs expedients 
to try to recover our loſt happineſs; in vain he 
© ſtrove to call it back; it was fled for ever: 
Content and Guilt inhabit not one boſom. 


I Found it utterly impoſſible to ſupport his 
* kindneſs, and continually implored him to re- 
© move me from his ſight for ever; for well I 
© knew that whilſt he ſaw me, he would love 
and pity me! and from this motive only, 
© Heaven is my witneſs! I refuſed to ſee him. At 
© length I prevailed ſo far as to obtain his pro- 
* © miſe, that if there could be a proper aſylum 
© found me, he would ſuffer me to retire to it 
© for a time, in hopes of reconciling me to 


* myſelf. 


* BENEATH your roof I found the wiſhed re- 
© treat, and know not how far Fime's lenient 
* hand, and your pious friendſhip, might have 
* had power to draw the pointed ſhafts of fin 
© and ſhame from my torn boſom, had it not 
© pleaſed the Almighty to add the affliction of 
* my huſband's death, of which too well I know 
© myſelf the cauſe. —But humbled in the duſt, 
my ſoul ſubmits to His all-wiſe decrees, and 
* feels its puniſhment not more ſevere than juſt. 
No ſpeak your ſentiments of my paſt life, 
and freely ſay, if * ſincerely think that I 
© may hope for mercy.” | 


* 
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I nopt there lives not a Caſuiſt ſo Phariſaically 
rigid, that has read Emilia's ſtory, and does not 
wiſh me to ſpeak peace and pardon to this fair, 
unhappy Penitent. Had I the tongue of Men 
and Angels, I would aloud proclaim, in honour 
of the God of Mercy, that her ſins were for- 
given her; For though they were as red as 
« ſcarlet, her penitence had made them white as 
„ ſnow.” 


Hex gentle ſpirit was comforted—ſhe received 
the bleſſed Sacrament from me, and, in about 
eleven days after, reſigned her foul, without a 
ſigh, into His hands who gave it. | 
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0 R. R A 
UNFORTUNATE INISHNMA N. 
A MORAL TALE: 


Founded on a Fact which happened at LIVERPgoL. 8 
* r Sr 


IT has been remarked, and I fear A too 
much juſtice, that one of the moſt pleaſing 
Dramatic Entertainments which has been pro- 
duced for at leaſt a century, though abounding 


in wit and ſatire againſt Vice, has been acceſſary 


to the miſleading many of the Youth of Great 
Britain into the commiſſion of a crime, againſt 
which both the laws of God and man are armed 


with judgment and penalties. 


Tur Piece in queſtion will eaſily be gueſſed at, 
when I pronounce Macheath to be the Sir Clement 
Cutterel to Tyburn, to which I dare ſay he has 
introduced more Engliſh youths, than ever our 
gentle Knight has had an opportunity of pre- 
ſenting foreigners at the Court of St. James's. 
Though perfectly clear in this point, I moſt 
ſincerely acquit the amiable Author of the Beg- 
gar's Opera, of any intention to injure the morals 
of his countrymen ; but the effects of gilded 
vices, to minds which have not ſtrength enough 
4 to 
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to beware of the latent poiſon, muſt ever be 
faral; and ſurely there cannot be a more danger- 
ous ſnare, than to repreſent a man brave while 
in the commiſſion of a mean vice, or happy 
under accumulated guilt, and the terrors of the 
law. Yet ſtimulated by the apparent jollity, 
and falſe ideas of honour and ſpirit, which are 
expreſſed by the Captain and his gang, I am 
perſuaded many young men have taken the high- 
way, who would have ſhuddered at the idea of 
becoming Knights of the Road, if they had 
never happened to ſee ſo familiar a repreſentation 
of ſuch heroic F reebooters. 


Wnar I mean \ by this preamble, is to ſtr'p 
theſe figures of their falſe colouring, to turn the 
other ſide of the canvas to the young and heed- 
leſs, and to ſhew them the miſeries neceſſarily atten- 
dant on vice, to minds that are not totally de- 
Fer and irreclaimable. 


4 PAT now, my friends, this theme ſhall Þdiſcuſs, 
«© Or tell a Tale? A Tale.—lt follows thus :” _ 
| 4 

A xx days before the Summer Aſſizes of the 
year 1748, I happened to have ſome buſineſs 
which carried me to Liverpool; and having 
been formerly acquainted with that worthy Ma- 
giſtrate, Mr. Alderman S—— le, I waited upon 
him to renew my acquaintance; and vas juſt 
leated in his drawing-room, when he was called 
upon to commit a malefactor to priſon, As I 
D way 
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was inyſelf of the Quorum, though not in that 
diſtrict, he did me the honour to permit my at- 
Trending him in the execution of his judicial 
ee and in a few minutes the culprit was 
brought before 'us, and charged with having 
robbed a Waggoner of three guineas, while he 
pt at a little cottage abdut three miles from 
Liverpool. 


Ir appeared, in the courſe of the evidence, 
that the delinquent had taken the money early 
in the morning, from a purſe which contained 

upwards of thirty pounds, and had immediately 
left the houſe, unobſerved by any one; and that 
ſome hours after, when the theft was diſcovered, 
he was met by his purſuers within a few yards of 
the place, and in the very act of fecoringy to- 
wards 1 it again, 


* - 


Tuis circumſtance, joined to the youthful and 
elegant appearance of the criminal, awakened Mr. 
$——le's compaſſion towards him; and with the 

voice of Mercy, and the look of Benevolence, 
he aſked the unhappy youth what he had to ſay 
in his defence? Oppreſſed with ſhame, and al- 
moſt ſinking to the earth, the youth replied, 
Nothing, Sir: I have deſerved death, and wiſh 
© to meet it, as an Expiation of my crimes. As 
] am luckily unknown, its infamy and bittet- 
e neſs can only affect myſelf. I have for ſome 
ec time paſt been acquainted with miſery, and-I 
16. * truſt I ſhall meet its L with a becoming 
1 « fortitude, 
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* f6rtitude. Excuſe me, Sir, if I refuſe to 
« anſwer any other queſtions you may aſk me on 
tc this occaſion, or to uſe farther ſpeech upon a 
& ſubje&t I am weary of—ty wretched, very 
& wretched ſelf.” | | 


No works : can furniſh the reader with an ade- 
quate idea of the effect, which this ſhort, but 
impaſſioned diſcourſe produced upon its heaters. 
Mr. S —le's hand trembled while he ſigned the 
criminal's committal, and even the Plaintiff 
blubbered out his ſorrow for having, as he 
termed it, 4 hand in the lad's life; he was; how- 
ever, bound over to proſecute, and the culprit 
was ſent to the county gaol. 


BAurv, in man or woman, is certainly, as 
Queen Elizabeth ſaid, 4 letter of recommenda- 
tion, and naturally prejudices the beholders in 
favour of the poſſeſſor; but when our ſenſibility 
is heightened by ſeeing it in diſtreſs, it becomes 
- almoſt irreſiſtible. In order, then, that the rea- 
der may catch ſome part of the ſympathy I felt 
towards this unhappy youth, I ſhall deſcribe his 
figure and appearince. | 


5 Hz ſeemed to be about nineteen years of age; 

tall, ſlender, and perfectly well made; his eyes 
dark hazle; his noſe a little aquiline; a mouth, 
which, when he ſpoke, ſeemed to poſſeſs a thou- 
ſand nameleſs graces; his cheeks were ſun-burnt, 
but his forchead fair, and adorned with a profu- 
D 2 ion 
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ſion of the fineſt auburn hair, which hung un- 
dreſſed and negligent upon his ſhoulders : add to 
all theſe, a countenance. expreſſive of manly 
ſenſe and ſpirit, though depreſſed, joined to an 
air of elegance and faſhion, and I think he wanted 


not the zone beneath his ear to make him appear 
an Adonis. 


Ix vain did Mr. S——le or I try to ſhake off 
the impreſſion which this unfortunate youth had 
made upon our minds; we could neither think 
or talk on any other ſubject; and after we had 
drank our coffee, he determined to viſit him in 
the priſon; to acquaint him with the near ap- 
proach of his fate, which would probably be 
terminated at the aſſizes; to induce him to diſ- 
cover himſelf, ſo far as might aid his humane 
endeavours, if poſſible, to preſerve his life; and 
to ſee that there was no unneceſſary ſeverity or 
inhumanity practiſed towards him, as a criminal. 


Trzsz laudable intentions were for a long time 
fruſtrated by the invincible filence of the perſon 
in whoſe favour they were deſigned; till upon 
Mr. S—le's repeatedly aſking him if he had a 
father or mother living, he burſt into a torrent 
of tears, which almoſt ſuffocated him, and then 
. exclaimed, in all the bitterneſs of grief, © I had 
sa mother, a few months ago, but I perhaps 
have murdered her! O ſpare me, Sir, and let 
my death make all the poor atonement that is 
s left me.“ 


x 
* ww 
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Taz clue being once found, the generous 
S— Ile purſued the opening track, and fo pathe- 
tically enlarged upon the anguiſh which a tender 
parent muſt ſuffer for the untimely death of ſuch 
a ſon, as to make him confeſs he wiſhed to ſave 
his mother from that miſery, if it were poſſible; 
but as he feared it was not, the only hope which 
he had now remaining, was, that ſhe might con- 
tinue ignorant of his fate, and never know the 
infamy he had entailed upon his name. ; 


THz heart that has been hardened only by 
misfortune, is eaſily ſoftened by kindneſs ; and 
the tender attention which Mr. S— le had ſhewn 
to this unhappy youth, at length triumphed over 
his intended reſerve, which ſeverity could not 
have conquered, and prompted him to give the 
following hiſtory of himſelf: 


© I AM a native of Ireland, and the eldeſt fon 
* of a Clergyman, whoſe name, was Hartford, 
* who died when I was about twelve years old, 
© and left a brother and two ſiſters younger than 
* myſelf. My father was deemed an honour to 
his profeſſion, both in his public and private 
character, as a man of ſenſe, probity, and 
learning; and as the tendereſt of huſbands and 
* fathers. My mother too was a pattern. of con- 
<jugal and maternal love.—O why did I dege- 
* nerate from virtues ſuch as theirs ; and become, 
*as I am now, an outcaſt of ſociety, and a 
«ſcandal to my name 
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* My father's livings were very conſideraple, 

* dut the income died with him; there, howeyer, 

* remained in the family a ſmall paternal eſtate, 
of about three hundred pounds a-year, which 
* had been portioned out by ſettlement among 
us; and on this, by the prudent ceconomy of 
my mother, we were all ſupported in a ſtate of 
perfect affluence, though not of grandeur z ſhe 
© conſtantly reſiding in the country, and giving 
* up her whole time and attention to the care; 
1 nent and education of her little family. 


* Wren I was fifteen years old, I was entered 
in the College of Dublin, and was informed 
by my dear and tender mother, that any of the 
< liberal profeſſions were left open to my choice; 
and that ſhe would contrive to ſpare, from her 
« ſlender income, as much as ſhould ſupport me 
© like a gentleman, in the ſtudy of any of them 
< which beſt ſuited my an or inclination. ; 


Fox two on I applied my elf -indefatigably 
© to my ſtudies, and obtained the higheſt applauſe 
* from my Tutor, and the other Fellows of the 
51 College. I however obſerved, that the Students 

rather ſeemed to diſlike and ſhun me, and fre- 
quently uſed, in deriſion, to call me the Beard- 
© leſs Monitor. On this account 1 altered my 
plan, and became leſs ſtudious, and of courſe 
more diſſipated. I ſoon contracted a friendſhip 
with a fellow-ſtudent, about three years elder 
chan myſelf, who was the ſon of a low me- 
Ae 
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* chanic, and was what they term a Sizer in 
that Univerſity, who ranks in a ſtation below 
* the Gentlemen Commoners and Penſioners. 


« Taxis young man was an excellent ſcholar, 
© and poſſeſſed of many agreeable qualities: he 
« ſung, played on the flute, wrote verſes, which 
* he often ſuffered to paſs for the productions of 
£ thoſe who had more money and Jeſs talents than 
* himſelf; but with all theſe pleaſing qualifica- 
* tions, he was idle, inſincere, and debaucheds 
for ever neceſſitous from his vices, he attached 
* himſelf to thoſe who could beſt ſupply his 
© wants, wa: 


As my allowance was much too ſcanty to 
afford him any pecuniary advantages, I was 
« weak enough to ſuppoſe that his friendſhip for 
* me was totally diſintereſted, and that Parker 
(for that was his name) loved me, as I did him, 
* with a ſincere and generous affect ion. He in- 
+ troduced me to many females of his acquaint- 
* ance, and, amongſt the reſt, to a widow who 
* had two daughters: they were but in low cir- 
* cumſtances, and made the ſcholars bands and 


_ * furplices, for their livelihcad. The youngeſt 


* of theſe, whoſe name was Maria, was by far 
the moſt beautiful and elegant creature that T 
had ever converſed with; and when my frien * 
land I returned from our firſt viſit, I reproachetl 

+ him with having made me unhappy, by ſhew- 
ing me an object capable of attracting my 
3 3 33 t tendereſt 
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© tendereſt regards, when 1 did not doubt chat he 
© had already engaged hers. 


* Hz laughed at my ſcruples, and ſolemnly 
© aſſured me that he had never thrown away a 
thought upon Maria, and went ſo far as to ſay, 
© he did not -ven think her handſome ; and added, 
© if I had no other obſtacle to ſurmount, but his 
* attachment to her, I might render myſelf happy 
© in her affections, as fon as I could obtain 
* them. 


Tuovo much aſtoniſhed, I was delighted at 


© his indifference, and daily repeated my viſits to 


* this 1do] of my ſoul, without daring to aſk 
* myſelf what end I could purpoſe in this attack- 


© ment. By degrees J became fo totally devoted 
© to my paſſion, as to neglect my ſtudies entirely; 


* and from having been remarked for the moſt 


* ſedulous and ingenious youth of my ſtanding, 


] was now continually reprimanded and admo- 
* niſhed for my idleneſs; nay, even threatened 
* with expulſion, if I did not amend my conduct. 


© Tar diſſipated ſcene of life which I was now 
© engaged in, neceſſarily led me into expences 
* which I could not ſupport. Perpetual parties 


© of pleaſure were formed for the entertainment 


* of Maria and her family. Parker was our 
* Maſter of the Revels: and while I could raiſe 
* money at any rate, we indulged in every. kind 


© of profuſion. 


3 | * AT 
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Ar length he obſerved to me that I was 
© loſing my time, and perſuaded, me to preſs for 


© the immediate reward of my paſſion. I ſtarted 
at the idea of injuring the chaſte, the tender 


© Maria's heart, with a propoſal unworthy of 


© her; yet bluſhing owned to him, I could not 
_ © think of marrying her without conſulting * 
mother. 


H x ridiculed me for the mention of mar- 
© riage; ſaid, he was ſure the girl had never 
* ſuch a thought; and that as ſhe was as much 
in love as I, the perhaps might think ſhe had 
© reaſon to complain of my coldneſs. This was 


© the firſt time I had ever ventured to conſider 


my attachment but in the moſt ſerious light 
© but he ſoon furniſhed me with reaſons ſuffi- 
*ciently ſpecious to make me think of it as a 
© mere matter of gallantry. I however reſolved 
© in my own mind, that if Maria, which I ſtill 


© doubted, ſhould comply with my wiſhes, 1 


* ſhould hold myſclf as firmly engaged to her, 


© as if ſhe was my wife; and whenever it was in 


my power, without offending my ſtill honouęed 
parent, I would certainly make her ſo, | 


« SATISFIED with this poor ſalvo, I proceeded 


to the commiſſion of the greateſt crime that a 
* man can be guilty of :—That of robbing an 


6. 


© artleſs young creature of her innocence, under 


the falſe pretext of love. Dear injured maid, : 


0 Fe why thy vile betrayer ! and may each crime, 
5 8 
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® + which fince that æra thou haſt committed, be 
f viſited on me, and me alone !“ 


Ar this paſſage, grief for ſome minutes ſtop- 
ped his utterance: when he recovered his voice, 
he proceeded thus : 


< I rox ſome time revelled in the higheſt de» 
lights that man, conſidered only as a ſenſual 
animal, is capable of; yet. were there certain 
6 compunctions {till labouring in my breaſt, 
+ which poſſeſſed it with fear; a paſſion of all 
© others the moſt de ſtructive to human happineſs, 
and which Providence ſeems to have placed as 
* an attendant on ſecret guilt, to render condign 

* puniſhment almoſt unneceſſary. At length my 
* anxieties were encreaſed by an event, which, 
in other circymſtances, would have added to 
* my enjoyments. Maria weeping told me, that 
'* ſhe was with child, and propoſed our flying 
together to ſome obſcure retreat, where ſhe 

7 conceal her infamy. 


D ALarmed for her peace and ſafety much 

© thore than for my own, I conſulted Parker ig 

* this new diſtreſs ; but inſtead of affording me 

advice or conſalation, he reviled me for the 

* very crime which he himſelf had prompted; 
8 ſaid | was a villain for having ſeduced an inno- 
* cent girl, without having the means to ſupport 
* or , Rte. +. 


Too 


* 
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Foo ftrong I felt the juſtice of his charge, 
seither to refute or reſent it. After much 
* cruelty of expreſſion on his part, and real ſor; 
row on mine, he ſaid, the only expedient that 
remained to ſave Maria's character, or my own, 


[ 


« was to obtain money from my mother, upon 


« ſome pretence or other, and carry off my 


a miſtreſs to England, where ſhe might paſs for 
my wife, and I might eaſily procure the means 
© of ſupporting her there; at leaſt till ſhe was 
0 brought- to- bed, and able, as he one's it, to 
s ſhift for herſelf, > ay aft} 


$ Ina already drawn on my mother for much 


more than my uſual allowance; and though 

s ſhe had not refuſed my draughts, ſhe had gently 
© hinted that I muſt not expect any farther in- 
dulgence of that kind, for that it was nat in 
© her power to anſwer my demands, without de- 
£ priving herſelf, and the reſt of her family, af 
© the neceſſary means of f [upport. To write 
*to her, therefore, upon this ſubje&, could be 
of no uſe ; ſo that he then propoſed my gaing 


to ſee her, and trying what I could obtain by 


«* perſonal perſuaſion, as our dernier. reſort. He 
found me unequal to this act of diſſimulation, 
and therefore offered tg accompany me, in 
* order to vouch every thing 1 ſhould ſay.—1 
« readily accepted his aſſiſtance, | I wanted A 
* ſupport, indeed, on this occaſion; but it ſhould 
© have been that of truth and honour, and ngt 
© of a villain, to plunge me deeper ain in guilt 
[ J and miſery, 5 870 


« My 


7 
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My ever dear, my tender mother received 
4 me with tears of joy; my ſiſters and my bro- 
© ther looked like ſmiling Cherubs; while I, 
© with a whole Hell within my breaſt, appeared 
to my own conſcience like the enemy of man, 
a a ſerpent, in the bowers of Eden. — Parker be- 
* came a favourite with the whole family, his 
manners being perfectly accommodating, and 
< ſeveral days were paſſed in the moſt innocent 
© and chearful amuſements. 


Arx length I hinted my errand to my mother, 

© who generouſly told me, ſhe would ſhare her 
_ © laſt guinea with me, and that ſhe was then 
© luckily enabled to ſupply my wants, by having 
© received an arrear of two hundred pounds (an 
© old debt that had been due to my father) a few 
© days before; and added, that ſhe hoped half 
© that ſum would make me rich and happy for 
© the preſent, and that ſhe would be my banker 
© for the remainder, 


I was Adee at her generoſity, yet 
© could not find words to expreſs my feelings, 
© from a conſciouſneſs that I was on the point 
© of rendering her miſerable, in return for her 
© having made me, as ſhe thought, happy.—1 
© communicated this unhoped-for acquiſition to 
Parker, who ſeemed not ſatisfied} with the 
© moiety, and adviſed me not to leave the houſe 
0 * without the whole, a cs 


J TOLD 


. Eo fans te + 
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I I ToLp him I had rather die, than preſs ſo kind 
* a guardian farther. He treated my, delicacy 
* with contempt, and ſaid I muſt ſoon die, and 
© Maria too, if we had nothing more than that 
* ſum to depend upon in a ſtrange country. 
There was no argument he could uſe that 
could prevail on me to make a further demand; 
* ſo that, at laſt, he > cp ks I ſhould take 
it without her e. 


1 SHUDDERED at fo — A a n 
had gained an uncommon influence over my 
* mind. He had a way of hurrying me into his 
© purpoſes, and by repeatedly dwelling upon the 
_ * diſtreſs which Maria might be expoſed to in a 
< foreign land, villain as I am, I at length con- 
© ſented to the deed ; which we perpetrated on 
the Sunday following, when my mother and her 
© little innocent family were gone to church, and 

perhaps at that moment were imploring bleſ- 
« ſings on my guilty * | 


Wx reached Dublin with the utmoſt diſpatch 
our horſes could make, and did not ſtop till we 
arrived at a tavern in the ſuburbs, at a place 
called Ringſend. Parker immediately ſet out 
to bring Maria to me, and to enquire if there 
2 was a ſhip ready to fail; for my guilt made 
* me fearful of appearing abroad. He was a 
braver villain, During his abſence I was over- 
. * whelmed with remorſe and anguiſh, and was 
"Joe, to.confide Maria and half the money 


- to 
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5 to his care, and return with the: diſhoneſt part 
of it home again, and throw myſelf at my 
© mother's feet. But my Evil Genius prevailed; 
© andthe fond idea of Maria's charms quickly 


© put an end: to the thought of n ber fot 
* a moment. 


Wu ſhe arrived, I embraced her witli 
© tears, and told her' that my love for her had 
* made me a villain, and rendered me unworthy 
of hers.—I was hurt at perceiving that ſhe did 
not ſeem ſhocked at the recital of my crime; 
© but, on the contrary, joined with Parker to 
laugh at my ſcruples. I ſoon found it had beef 
© ſettled between them, that he ſhould accompany 
our flight. As he was an accomplice in the 
© robbery I had committed, he thought it not 
© ſafe to ſtay behind; and though I allowed the 
« juſtice of his claim to ſhare our fortune, 1 
. © would have relinquiſhed the guilty prize with 

© pleaſure to have been relieved from his company, | 
© which was now become irkſome to me; as he 
© ſeemed to treat me with the inſolence of ſopdrivs;. 
* rity upon all occaſions, and continued to lead her 
in to join in ridiculing my moral cowardice, ds 


© they choſe to it. a 


* 


WI ſailed, 10 next * in ie pacquet; and 
on our arrival at Holyhead, I expreſſed my 
concern leſt the journey thtough Wales ſhould 
© fatigue Maria too much, in her preſent delicate 

55 * ſituation. She quickly relieved my apprehen- 
* * fiohs 
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« fions on that ſubject, by ſaying, i _chanked. B Fe 
Heaven ſhe was not with child, and hoped ſhe * © 


© never ſhould be.— l felt myſe 
© ſpeech; for, excluſive of t 


diſguſted at. her 
deceit ſhe had 


* practiſed on me, there was ſomething unfemi- 


© nine in her mode of expreſſion, which took off 
© from the ſoftneſs of her beauty, and Fd to 
© render her ine maſculine. | 


w 


©T BECAME penſive und reſerved, during our - 


© long journey; but on our arrival in London, 
© the variety of new objects which engaged my 
« attention, joined to the ſoothing blandiſhments 
of Maria, though her manners often alarmed 
© me, helped to diſpel the gloom, and I ſoon 
* entered, with all the ſpirit of diſſipation, into 
the numberleſs amuſements with which that 

great City abounds. Our finances declined 


« apace, and Maria's chearfulneſs and vivacity 


* ſeemed to ſympathize with their decay. 


PARKER then propoſed our making a def. 
* perate puſh, with the laſt fifty that remained, 
* by try ing our fortune at a gaming -· table. I ob- 
* Jetted my want of knowledge; which he ſeemed 
* to think of no conſequence, and ſaid, that 


© Fortune favoured the bold. But when he 2 


found I was not to be prevailed: on, he with 
© the utmoſt gaiery obſerved, that there was bur 
one other reſource left; and added, that he 


© was ready to accompany me either to Hounſlow, _ 


« or Bagſhot-Heath, the next morning, and 


a 
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eto go immediately and provide us piſtols for 


+ interpoſed between us, and ſeemed to calm his 


1 there can be faith or friendſhip found, where Vice 


might perhaps be able to hit upon ſome ſcheme 


« the enterprize. 


1 xxears53iÞche utmoſt horror at this pro- 
« poſal. He grew outrageous at my declining 
it, called me halt-blooded villain, and ſaid, if 
I perſiſted in my refuſal, he would turn evi- 
< dence, and hang me for the robbery I had al- 


© ready committed. Maria, who was preſent, 


* paſſion. I quitted the room, and flung myſelf 


on my bed, in an agony of grief. and rage but 
little ſhort of diſtraction. 


as. 0 LET no innocent untainted mind believe 


© cements the league! The monſter who had 
« betrayed me into guilt of every kind, now 
© threatened to enforce the juſtice of the laws 
* againſt the wretch whom he had made a 
© criminal, 


Mania and Parker walked out together, 
and left me alone almoſt abandoned to deſpair. 
When they returned, ſhe came into my chamber 
k, and begged I would try to be chearful, and 
< forget what was paſſed, as my friend was lin- | 
© cerely ſorry for having offended me. She ob- 
© ſerved, that if we continued upon terms, we 


for our mutual ſupport and advantage; and 
added, that we were too much in each other's 


TC to part; at leaſt in anger. 


©<I FELT 


0 
* 
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©] FeLT the force of her laſt argument too 


' powerfully to reſiſt; and determined, the next 
day, to divide my ſmall ſtock, to the laſt ſhil- 
© ling with Parker, and ſeparate from him, if 


* poſſible, in peace. We ſupped together, and 


Maria appeared uncommonly - chearful and 


* agreeable. We fat up late, and drank more 
wine than uſual. I felt my brain rather _— 


* xicated, and ſoon fell into a profound ſleepy in 


* which I continued till near eleven o*'clock* in 
the morning. 
» Wrx I awoke, I was not ſurprized at 
g finding myſelf alone, as Maria uſed to riſe 
© early, and frequently walked in the Park be- 
fore breakfaſt, I looked for my watch at the 
© bed's-head, where it uſually hung, but could 


© hot find it; and upon opening the curtain, I. 


* ſaw my breeches lying on the floor, and the 
* deſk, where my little All was depoſited, ſtands. 


© ing wide open. I bounced up, in the utmoſt 
* anxiety, without knowing what I had to appre- 
hend. I hurried on my cloaths, and ran into Pf : 


the dining-room ; I called Maria, but in vain; 


* 8 * 


© I flew back to the deſk, and found it empty; 


* my cloaths, linnen, every thing was gone, ex- 
* cepting thoſe that then covered me. 


* 


©] $sTarED' wildly. round me, and ſaw my 
* ſword hanging up with a bit of paper F 
to it. I ſnatched it eagerly, and found theſe 
words of Parker's writing: None but a 
id E 2 * conan 


MW. 
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* coward wants the means of living, or dying, 
© who has a ſword in his hand.” T gazed alter- 
N nately at the weapon and the words; and fear 
* I ſhould have compleated my crimes, by uſing 
it according to the latter of Parker's hints, if 
_ © the woman, in whoſe houſe we lodged, had not 
then tapped at the door. She came in with- 
* out my ſpeaking, and the moment ſhe entered, 
© I cried out, Where is ſhe ? and burſt into a fit 
© of tears. She ſtood amazed; but proceeded to 
inform me, that as my Lady had diſcharged 

* the lodgings, and carried away her trunks, ſhe 
the hoped I would not take it ill if ſhe brought up 
* a gentleman to ſee the apartments, who wanted 
© to come into it immediately. 


© Wrrwour making her any reply, or know- 
* ing whither I was going, I ran, down ſtairs, 
and ruſhed into the ſtreet. I walked, or rather 
© flew, like a diſtracted wretch, for about two 
© hours, without knowing where I was. At 
length I perceived the children laughing at me 
© as J paſſed, and would have followed me if 

they had had ſufficient ſpeed. I then diſco- 
© vered that I had my night-cap on, and no hat. 
© Trifling as this circumſtance , was, in my ſitua- 
tion, it recalled my recollection, and I deter- 
+ mined to return to my lodging, and make every 

« poſſible enquiry afrer my too Fair, but faithleſs 
. Maria. : | 
Ir was now „ high noon, and; the ſtreets | 
30 crouded; 5 1 therefore. ſought to find my way 
* | © back, 
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© back, by the moſt unfrequented paths I could 

< purſue, and got into every little Alley and 
© Court that I ſaw, without conſidering their di- 
' © rection. By this means I ſuppoſe I walked above 
© twelve miles; and in the evening found myſelf 
in the fields that lead to Marybone. As it grew | 
* duſk, I enquired my way to Suffolk-ſtreet. I 
was laughed at by ſome, and ſet wrong by 
* others. However, I at laſt arrived at our lodg- 
* ing-houſe, about ten o'clock at night. 


Tur maid-fervant, who opened the door, 
told me, that her miſtreſs was not at home, 
and that our apartments were lett, the moment 
] left them, to a gentleman and his ſervant, 
* and of courſe there was no room for me. I 
< begged of her to admit me into the parlour, 


* and allow me to fit down, as I was quite ex- 


© hauſted with fatigue, and had many queſtions 
© to aſk her. She replied, that ſhe had not time 
to ſatisfy my enquiries; and that as I had 
* thought proper to go off without giving her 
© any thing for her trouble, ſhe did not chuſe to. 
© be at any more upon my account; and oy 

* ding me good night, ſhut the door upon me. 


us RAPPED again, and enquired for my hat. 
* She told me, that whatever was left in the 4 
* lodgings ſhe had always looked upon as her . 
© perquilite, and that ſhe had fold it to the. 
Nemo s valet de chambre who lodged, chere, | 
* as ſhe ſuppoſed ] was gone to France with tte 
E 2 >. = nl 
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. * reſt of my company, and would never come 
back to aſk queſtions about ſuch an inſignifi- 
© cant article; and again ſhut the door in my 
. - 


Turk could not poſſibly be, in the wildeſt 
« deſarts, a perſon in a more forlorn ſtate, than 
© that which I was. reduced to; yet the paſſion I 
< ſtill had for Maria, and the ſtrong reſentment 
< which I felt towards Parker, rendered me al- 
| © moſt inſenſible to my own miſeries. I con- 
© tinued to walk back and forward in the ſtreets, 
« ſometimes leaning againſt rails to ſupport my 
* finking weight, while I was able to crawl 
* along. 


Ar length, quite ſubdued with weakneſs and 
© fatigue, I ſat down on the ſteps of a door in the 
Hay- market, and covered my face with my hands, 
* ſupporting them on my knees; unconſcious 
of the dangers I was expoſed to, from being, 
found at midnight in ſuch a ſituation, and fo. 
thoroughly abſorbed in ſorrow, as even to be 

© inſenſible to the preſſing calamities of cold and 
hunger. 


© T HAD not remained long in this place, when 
two females tripped up the ſteps and rapped 
« gently at the door. My. cloaths were of a 
« dark colour, and I had contracted my form into 
© fo ſmall a compaſs, that they did not perceive 
me till the light, which the ſervant brought to 
$ the 


+ 
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+ the door, had rendered me viſible. Upon diſ- 
covering me they gave a little ſcream, and one 
« of them haſtily aſked, Who and what are you? 
I made no anſwer; but attempting to riſe, my 

* ſtrength forſook me, and I ſunk down ba 
to the earth, 


« Tuzir fright was increaſed by this accident, 
and they ſuppoſed me wounded and dying; 
they brought the light nearer to my face, 
£ which was vale, wild, and bedewed with tears; 

* and one of them exclaimed, What a pity it is 
dhe ſhould be killed!“ Would to heaven (I 
« anſwered) that were the caſe, but I have no 
$6 * outward wotnds,” | 


* Tarxy whiſpered for a minute, and then came 
Land jointly aſſiſted to raiſe me from the ground, 
almoſt by force, and brought me into the houſe. 
They were both young and handſome; and by 
* their dreſs and manner I eaſily perceived they 
were of that unfortunate claſs of women, 
* whom the villainy of our ſex, and the virtue of 
* their own, have excluded from the benefiry' of 
F ſociety, | 


* Tary chafed my hands, which were almoſt | 
* benumbed with cold, and Hola me to accept 
* of the only en they had to offer, | 
which were, bread and a little brandy and 
F water, They expreſſed an eager curiofity 
about my ſituation, which, however grateful - 


I * | was 


. 
* 
[| * * 
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* I was for their kindneſs, I declined gratifying. 
* After ſome little conſultation between them- 
< ſelves, they told me they would take their maid 
* to bed to them, and that I might, if I pleaſed, 
<lye down on her's. I refuſed this offer, and 
only begged they would leave me a candle, and 
* ſuffer me to remain where I was till day- break. 
They at length conſented to my requeſt, and 


c retired. 


© I passED the night as I had done the day, in 


© a ſtate of diſtraction; and waited as impatiently 


© for the morning's dawn, as if 1 had hoped it 


* would have brought a period to my miſery. I 
© had laid myſelf acroſs ſome chairs to reſt my 
limbs, and, notwithſtanding the tumult of my 
mind, I inſenſibly fell afleep. About nine 


* o'clock my kind, my gentle hoſteſſes awaked, 5 


and invited me to breakfaſt, which I accepted; 
© and with many thanks for their hoſpitality, at- 
tempted to take my leave. 


* Tuxy reminded me of the particularity of 


my Hgure, my uncombed locks, ſoiled features, 


and bare head, and requeſted that I would let 
* their ſervant call a chair or coach to convey 
me to my home, where they were ſure my ab⸗ 
© ſence mult have occaſioned infinite anxiety. I 
« ſtarted at the name of Home, and anſwered, 
« Alas! I have no home; I am an out· caſt of 


6 ſoc! ety * oe 
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© Upon which theſe generous unfortunates both 
© at once exclaimed, © Accept of this then till 
« you can find a better, and we will both pro- 
<« tect and ſerve you.” I was ſenſible of the 
© higheſt gratitude towards theſe unhappy women, 
but could not be mean enough to accept of 
«* farther kindneſs from them, when I had not 
the leaft hope of ever repaying thoſe I had al- 
ready received. 


© F REQUESTED they would let their ſervant go 
* and diſpoſe of my ſword, and purchaſe me a 
hat of the plaineft and coarſeſt kind. They 
* complied with my deſire, and the maid re- 
turned with her purchaſe, and two guineas and 
* ſome ſilver in exchange. I inſtantly offered 
them half my wealth, for the trouble I had 
given them; but they peremptorily refuſed to 
© receive any thing from me, and would not even 
« ſuffer their ſervant to attend me to the door, for 
fear ſhe ſhould be leſs ſcrupulous. 


* I conTinuved for ſeveral days to wander 
_ © through the ſtreets of London, looking earneſtly 
into every carriage, ſhop, or window, where I 
* ſaw a youthful female; but the beautiful, the 
elegant form of my Maria never again delighted 
0 my ſad eyes. 

4 py quite worn-out with my fruitleſs pur- 
* ſuit, I ſometimes went into a chop- houſe in the 


5 n and called for bread and cheeſe and a 
| | E 4 | * 
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* pint of porter; for as I could form no ſcheme 
of obtaining a freſh ſupply, I endeavoured to 
_ © huſband the little pittance I had left, in the 
fond hope of ſtill being able to diſcover the 
_ © treaſure of my ſoul, and breathing out its laſt 
© ſigh before her. 


Fox ſuch was the love, confidence, and eſteem 
© I bore her, that I was apt to ſuſpect my ſenſes 
* whenever I heard or ſaw her ſpeak or act im- 

properly; and even this ſtrong marked pro- 
N ceeding of her's raiſed but grief and aſtoniſh- 
ment in me at firſt; and to this moment I 
« {till retain a belief or hope in my mind, that 
* ſhe could never have been a willing accomplice 
in ſuch a villainy, and mult have been betrayed 
from me by deceit, or hurried away by violence 
and ſurprize ; ſo truly and ſo body does my 
* heart ſtill doat * her! 


* Ong day, when I had finiſhed my ſcanty 

* meal, I happened to take up a News-paper 
« which lay before me, and, among the articles 
from Ireland, ſaw myſelf delcribed, and a re- 
ward offered to any perſon who fhould give an 
account of me to my tender and diſconſolate 
mother, with a full: affurance of perfect for- 
* oiveneſs and reconciliation if I would return. 
The tears guſhed ſo plentifully from my eyes, 
© on reading this Advertiſement, that ] was ob- 
* liged to riſe and go out of the houſe with the 
6 utmoſt precipitation. As 1 walked along, al. 
4 : molk 
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- 5 moſt loſt in thought, I was unfortunate enough 
to be involved in a crowd, who were attending 
© a ballad-ſinger; and before I could extricate 
© myſelf from it, my pockets were picked even 
of my laſt ſhilling. 


I now determined that I would return, like 
the Prodigal, implore my mother's pardon, 
* and intreat her to purchaſe me a commiſſion in 
«* ſome regiment that was ſtationed either in 
America or the Indies, where I was utterly un- 
* known, and where I might have an opportu- 
© nity of redeeming my character, or of laying 
* down a life which was now become a burthen 
to me. 


Tux next morning, as ſoon as the ſhops were 
open, I went into Monmouth: ſtreet, and parted 
with the cloaths 1 had on, in exchange for 
thoſe 1 now wear, and received ſeven ſhillings 
* as the balance between them. With half this 
money I bought an additional ſhirt, and then 
+ ſet out on foot on * way to Ireland. 


© Nran Highguie I n the waggoner 
vhoſe priſoner I firſt appeared before you. At 
our that night's ſtage, he 'aſked me to partake 
Jof the ſupper that was provided for him and 
* others of his fraternity. I then thought it a 
ſumptubus feaſt, but declined his offer, from 
my inability to pay my portion: I was, how- 
4 ever, prevailed on to join in the meſs; and 
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© when I had diſcharged my part of the reckon- 
ing, in the morning I had but a ſingle ſhilling 


© left. I then began to deſpair of proſecuting 
* my journey, and was often tempted to lay my- 
* ſelf down in ſome lonely ſpot, and never more 
attempt to riſe again. 


Tux honeſt waggoner ſometimes ſhared his 
* bread and cheefe with me upon the road, and 
* when he ſaw me faint with fatigue, would let 
me ride, while he walked by my fide and con- 
verſed with me. In theſe converſations - he 


* boaſted ſo much of his ſubſtance and indepen- 


dance, that I at laſt ventured to requeſt he 
* would lend me a couple of guineas to carry me 
© over to Dublin. This he refuſed ; but it did 
not abate his kindneſs towards me, notwith- 
* ſtanding ; for at the laſt night's ſtage he in- 
« fiſted on my ſupping with him, at free coſt, 
: which I did, | 


Wu we lay down to reſt, I began to ru- 
* minate on my miferable ſituation; I knew I 
was next day to part with this man, who had 

prevented my periſhing for the preceding week 3 
I felt every honeſt and grateful ſentiment for his 
* kindneſs; even looked upon him as my friend; 
and yet was tempted to commit the theft with 
which 1 am charged, and for which I ſhall 


= . willingly ſuffer the —_ I have ſo Jul 


1 — 


8 * 
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As ſoon as I had taken the money, I fled, as 

if purſued by millions; but, alas! I could not 
* fly from my own thoughts! I loaded myſelf 
« with abuſe, and ſounded the words, ungrateful 
Villain] a thouſand times to my own ears. In 
* ſhort, no longer able to endure my own re- 
* proaches, I determined to return and reſtore 


the money, as I found the idea even of periſhing _ 


for want leſs painful than what I ſuffered from 
my ſelf- conviction. 


Tus reſt of my ſtory, Sir, you are already 
- © acquainted with; but remember, that your 
* humanity in ſeeming intereſted in my diſtreſs, 
and not a mean and contemptible view or de- | 
© fire of prolonging my wretched life, has drawn 
forth the recital of its misfortunes and miſeries; 
and my ſole requeſt now is, that you will con- 
ceal my name and family, and ſuffer me to be 
* tried, and take my fate by the name, I have 
upon this occaſion aſſumed, of Martin.“ 


Ma. S——le ſaid every thing that was poſſible 
to relieve the priſoner's mind, and quitted him, 
for that night, after giving orders that he ſhould 
be releaſed from his irons, and ſupplied with 
every neceſſary of life at his expence. The next 
morning he ſent for the waggoner, who ſeemed 
to lament his being bound to proſecute the youth, 


and ſaid, © He had not a wink of ſleep about 


« him all night, and that as how he ſhould loſe . | 
* twice the value of his recognizance in being 
| <« detained 
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„ detained by the ſeſſions and ſizes ; and declared 
he would rather forfeit his ſurety, if no other 


evil could come of it, than ſtay to hang the 
« Jad,” | 


Tuis favourable diſpoſition in the waggoner 
- was fondly cheriſhed by my humane friend, who 
told him that the worſt he had to apprehend was 
the mulct; that fines were often reduced, upon 
conſideration of circumſtances ; that he would 
ſpeak to the point himſelf, and take the proper 
care of him in his abſence. Thus did this moſt 
excellent Magiſtrate act in this buſineſs, as Pro- 
vidence is ſametimes ſaid to do in other cafes, 
by leading' ſecond cauſes ſo to operate as ta 
effect its purpoſes, without any manner of con- 
ſtraint upon free-will. 


Turs had its defired end; for Dobbin went 
whiſtling back with his team to London the 
next day, and did not return to Liverpool till 
after the aſſizes, when the young man was ac- 
quitted, as no proſecutor appeared; and on his 
being diſcharged from confinement, he was im- 
mediately taken home to Mr. S—— le's houſe. 


I $HALL not take up the reader's time with a de- 
; ſcription of poor Hartford's expreſſions of gra- 
titude to his humane patron; they were, as they 

ought to be, without bounds; and Mr. S——le 
ſeemed reſolved to make his goodneſs to him ſo 
I nr he thought the ſaving of his life 


1 but 
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but half a kindneſs, unleſs he ſhould provide 
him with ſuch means of ſubſiſtence as might 
prevent his neceſſities from involving him again 
in ſome other guilt or danger of the ſame kind. 


He had him immediately compleatly cloathed, 
and having, by a little hymn he compoſed in his 
confinement, and ſent to Mr. S——le, found out 
that he wrote a good hand, he took him into his 
compting-houſe, one morning, as one of his 
clerks; and placing him at a deſk, deſired that 
his firſt act there ſhould be to write a penitential 
letter to his mother, intreat her forgiveneſs, and 
give her an account of his preſent ſituation, but 
without affording the leaſt hint of the unhappy 
circumſtance which had led to this event. 


Tue young man's. behaviour and expreſſions 
upon this occaſion, were remarkable and affect- 
ing. He firſt ſtood for near a minute without 
the leaſt motion, then attempted twice to ſpeak, 
but could not utter a ſyllable, till after the more 
copious language of tears had firſt expreſſed his 
grateful feelings; next throwing himſelf at his 
feet, prayed fervently for bleſſings on his gene- 
rous benefactor, but, at the ſame time, moſt 


earneſtly begged leave to decline his proffered. 
kindnels. 


E 4 


1 bo not, in the leaſt, ſuſpect myſelf, ſald 
* he, notwithſtanding my late misfortunes, but | 
* ſhall be ſuſpetted by * at leaſt, my 
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<« being ſtationed in this office, may afford too 
<« great a latitude to the other perſons intruſted 
«in it along with me, as their frauds might ſo 
„ obviouſly be imputable to me; and though 
<* ever ſo honeſt in my own ©" x others might 
« poſſibly be tempted too far, upon the pre- 
<« ſumption of ſcreening their treſpaſſes behind 
% my unhappy forfeit character.“ 


T HE good ſenſe, prudence, and virtue of the 
young man's reflection charmed Mr. S— le, and 


he therefore accepted of his apology ; but deſired 


that he would remain ſtill in his houſe, as a friend 
and gueſt, till he ſhould receive an anſwer from 
his mother, with her forgiveneſs and concurrence 


in the ſcheme he had before purpoſed, as already 


related, of raiſing a ſum on the family patri- 
mony to purchaſe him a commiſſion abroad. 


Bur while this matter was depending, Mr. 
S——le happened to freight a ſhip for Jamaica , 
and in order to give Hartford ſome employment 
in the interim, offered to ſend him out his ſuper- 
cargo for that venture; adding, that his prin- 
cipal reaſon for it, was to give him an opportu- 


nity of reconciling him to himſelf, by recover- 


ing his own confidence and efteem again, by a 


faithful diſcharge of his truſt. 


Tais kindneſs the joyful Hartford moſt 
readily accepted of; as the objections he had 
before made to the acting jointly with others, 

4 | " 
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in the office and warehouſe buſineſs, were ob- 
viated in this caſe. ** For in this truſt, faid he, 
<« I ſtand alone, and ſhall be anſwerable only for 
my own conduct; and I have, thank God, and 
« your favour, Sir, already recovered a cohfi- 
e dence in myſelf; but ſhall, alas! never be 
« able to regain my own eſteem, after the baſe- 
e neſs of that act which has fo juſtly forfeited 
ce it to my mind for ever!” 


I am heartily ſorry to be obliged to cloſe my Nar- 
rative here, with an account of this poor unhappy - 
young man's death; which happened ſoon after his- 
arrival at Jamaica, He was ill when he ſet fail; 
the emotions of his mind had been too ſtrong 
for the conſtitution of his body; he was endued 
with ſuch a tenderneſs of ſoul, that I dare ſay 
the kindneſs of Mr. 8 le affected him almoſt 
as much as his misfortune, and had he been 
tranſported for the fact, it is my opinion he 

might have been Kill alive, 


= 


Hz fell into a conſumption at ſea, and died in 
the Iſland the day after he had delivered over the 
cargo according to its conſignment; ſpending his 
laſt moments in bleſſing the generous inſtrument - 


of Providence, who had ſaved a valuable ſoul 


from death, though unable to preſerve a worth- _ 
leſs body from the grave. 


Tux reader, I hope, will indulge me in one 
reflection here 1 the ſubject: This young man 


Per 2 
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appears to have been endowed with a moſt ex- 
cellent nature, in his firſt principles; but not 
having reſolution or firmneſs ſufficient to with- 
ſtand both paſſion and example, he was led into 

error more through weakneſs than vice. And 
there is no maxim more certain than this, That 
it is the companion, and not the preceptor, which 
is the moſt ſovereign guide of youth. 
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THERE 
T R 1 U M 
O F 
GO NS TAN. 61. 
BY THE SAME. 


BOUT the year 1722, a perſon of the 
A name of Thomas came to ſettle in a 
Village near Drogheda, in the Kingdom of Ire- 
land. He brought with him two beautiful 
children, a ſon and a daughter; the boy, whoſe 
name was William, was about twelve years of 
age, and the little Anna about teh. Thomas 4 
rented a conſiderable farm, and was by much 
the moſt induſtrious and active man in his neigh- 
bourhood. He introduced a different kind of 
huſbandry from what the natives had been uſed 
to, and the produce of his grounds was more ll 
in proportion than that of any of the F re | 
near him. 
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Tus common Iriſh, though naturally hoſpi- 
table and humane to ſtrangers, are wedded to ; - 
their cuſtoms, and look with a ſcornful ang ñ 
jealous eye upon any innovation. It was not. 
therefore, till after ſome years experience both 
of his ſenſe and goodneſs, that his neighbours 
en Thomas as a compatriot and friend; g 
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but his many acts of humanity and kindneſs at 
length triumphed over their prejudices, and they 
began to conſider Farmer Thomas as the Father 
of the Village. Notwithſtanding the conſtant 
labour incident to his profeſſion, our Farmer 
attended cloſely to the education of his children. 
William was ſent daily to a grammar-ſchool in 
the neighbourhiood, nor was he ever ſuffered to 
go through any of the laborious part of the 
farming-buſineſs, or to pals. the heat of the day 
in the fields. Thoſe hours were pecultarly de- 
voted to his ſtudies, and to the pleaſure he took 
in improving the mind of his lovely, and be- 
loved ſiſter. The fond attachment of theſe young 
people was remarkable throughout the Village, 
and Lovers uſed to boaſt to their miſtreſs, a 
tenderneſs equal to William's for Anna, 


Ie, in the courſe of his occupation, William 
was detained but an hour later than uſual from 
home, the tear ſtood trembling in Anna's eye, 
till William's preſence, like the morning ſun, 
dried up the pearly dew; and if any of the 
Village lads feemed to gaze on Anna with a 
Lover's eye, the roſes would: forſake poor Wil- 
liam's cheek, and he would figh, as if his heart 
was breaking: Anna, my dear Anna (would 


he ſometimes ſay to her), how happy ſhould 1 


& be in the title of your brother, if I did not 
« fear that there is yet a dearer tye, that may; 
60 perhaps, a few years hence, engroſs all your 
6s , and that the tenderneſs of a ſiſter 

« will 
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*« gill be ſwallowed up in the fondneſs ar. $-. 
* Wife: you will give your whole heart to a 
« Huſband; and William will not live when, 
Anna ceaſes to regard her brother.” 


% Wiv miſt 1 marry * (the ſmiling maid 
e would ahſwer) I am as happy as I can wiſh to 
« be; all my affections are engroſſed by our 
« dear father and yourſelf; my heart cannot 
% contain another love; and till I fee a youth 
« that can ſurpaſs my William in kindneſs to 
& his Anna—”—* Oh, that will never be (he 
7 quick exclaimed), and Arina-will be William's 
4 fiſter all her days!“ 


Wuirx they thus continued expreſſing their 
innocent and mutual tenderneſs, Farmer Thomas 
returned one day from the fields, holding a letter 
in his hand, his brow ſeeming overcaſt with ſor. 
row. Anna was the firſt to run and embrace her 
father: Netire, my child (ſaid he), I wiſh to 
& ſpeak to William quite alone. The duteous 
maid bluſhed at this ſeemirig repulſe of her filial 
affection, and her fond heart trembled, left 
William ſhould have offended his father, 


As ann; as ſhe was gone —“ William (cid the 
1 farmer), you mult prepare to quit us inſtantly! 
Le A perſoh waits at ſame ſmall diſtance with horſes 
* to convey you hence. You are going to launch 
& into a world to which you are a ſtranger may 
* the all-gracious Providence continue its- pro- 
| F 2 - e tection 
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„ tection to my more than child! and may the 


ce Jefſons of probity and honour which you have 
ce received beneath this humble roof, guide and 
« dire& your conduct in a more exalted, but 


„ perhaps leſs happy ſtate!” He could no 
more, his ſighs now ſtopped his utterance, and 


he fell on William's neck. 


Tux aſtoniſhed youth cried out, © What is my 
te crime? Why am I baniſhed from my father's 
e ſight ?—Does Anna too go with me? “ No, 
% William, you muſt part from her and me at 
© once, and part without even bidding her fare- 
de well.“ Then my return will be as ſwift, 
© my father, as my departure is precipitate—yer 
let me ſpeak one word to my dear ſiſter.” At 
that inſtant the perſon entered who was to con- 
duct William from all his heart held dear. 
Thomas embraced his darling youth, and faid, 
« You muſt obey this Gentleman.” Then turn 


ing to the latter, —* There is your charge; and, 


* 0h! may Heaven preſerve him!“ 


W1LL1am had ever been accuſtomed to pay an 
implicit obedience to his father's will. Thomas 
had too much ſenſe and virtue to impoſe hard- 


ſhips upon his children, or to ſuffer them to 


warp his authority, when his commands were 


once declared, either by tears or blandiſhments ; 
it did not therefore appcar poſſible for William 


to attempt the ſmalleſt oppoſition to what he 
conſidered as the firſt ſeyere trial of his duty, 
and 
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and he accordingly ſet out, in ſorrow and pence, 
with his new guide. 


THE diſtance Hom Drogheda to Bat 5 is not 
above twenty miles, yet it ſeemed to William 
like a thouſand leagues; his anxiety increaſed 
with the diſtance that removed him from his 
peaceful home; and when they reached the 
Capital, about the cloſe of the evening, he had 
a wild eagerneſs in his countenance chat almoſt 
diſtorted his features, and made him appear ra- 
ther an n alarming than a pleaſing object. | 


AFTER . numberleſs ſtreets, all new 
to William, his guide ſtopped at a magnificent 
houſe, ſhewed him into a parlour, and deſired 
he would wait his return, in ſilence. It was 
impoſſible for William to obey the latter part of : 
this injunction. He was no ſooner alone, than 
he burſt forth into the tendereſt exclamations at 
being torn from his Anna without the indul- 
gence of a fond adieu, and uttered to himſelf 
the moſt fervent reſolutions of returning to his 
father and ſiſter by the morning $ dayn, 


Ix about an hour his Conductor returned, and 
led him by the hand into a chamber where a 
Lady lay, ſeemingly at the point of death : cloſe 
by the bed-fide fat a very old Gentleman, and 
near him ſtood a comely Youth of about twelve 


years of age. The moment William entered the 


chamber, the dying Lady made an effort to raiſe 
F 3 herſelf, 
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herſelf, and ſtretching forth her hand to him, 
ſaid, © Come near, my child, and receive the 
« laſt embrace and parting bleſſing of an expir- 
i ing. mother.” William's whole ſoul was ab- 
ſorbed in tranſport at theſe tender ſounds: the 

voice of maternal fondneſs had never ſtruck his 
ear—it ſeemed as if he had acquired a new ſenſe, 
and that the harmony of the ſpheres was then 
become vocal to him. He flew and proſtrated 
himſelf at his mother's bed- ſide, gazed 0 on her 
languid face with pain and pleafure, and bathed 
her trembling hand with his faſt-falling tears. 
While his mother embraced and mixed her tears 
with his, ſhe turned to the old Gentleman, and 
laid, „ Thank Heaven, 1 no ſhall die in peace 
ls of have done Juſtice to my child ! Receive him, 
00 Sir, as yours; his countenance beſpeaks his 
M0 underſtanding, and his ſenſibility is a proof of 
5 virtue. * William, bend your knee to your 


5 quite frantic * grief, * out, 
& And, oh! have I found this treaſure, this dear 
6 mother, even in the moment chat I am to loſe 
“her !”—*© Do not indulge your forrows (ſhe 
40 replied); rather rejoice for me, my child, that 
« the withed hour drays near, when I ſhall ter- 
66 minat@ 4 life of woe. Now, dir (faid de 
6c addreſſing | the old Sentlem an, a 
© wrapt.in thought, and delivering a pacquet of 


6 Papers to, him), here are the inconteſtable 
4 ie proofs 


de 
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© proofs of my unhappy marriage with your ſon, 
and the certificate of my William's birth. 
& TO Providence and you I intruft him; and 
may your juſtice to him atone for the cruelties 
] have ſuffered, and entitle you to pardon and 
io mercy !”* Then again embracing William, 
ſhe added, © Retire, my child; my ſpirits faint 
% with this exertion: I hope again to ſee you, 
« and breathe forth my laft ſigh on young op 
$6 boſom, 2 

| Whhidtand, drowned in tears, was conducted 
into another apartment. The Youth whom he 
had ſeen in his mother's chamber came to him, 
and with the utmoſt kindneſs endeavoured to 
conſole his ſorrows. You are my brother (faid 
% he); and though I miſs a fortune, by the 
« difcovery your mother has now made, I think 
« fach a relation as you ſeem to be, ſo great an 
„ acquiſition, that I ſhall never regret the loſs, 
if you will but love me as my heart tells me 
$6 that I fhall deſerve 1270 you.“ f 


i. 


IE plunged: i gie Wiltian!'s heart 
Vas too fuſeeptibls of tenderneſs to reject a 
brother's kindneſs: he. embraced the young 
Henry, and begged him to explain the meaning 
of chat intereſting ſcene, in which he had 10 
lately been aw (lob bo 19 d lig naß: 


- — 


* ALt that I can tell you (faid Henry) i is, that 
& our father was the only fon of that 61d Gentle- 
F 4 66 „man 


— Ss ——— _ n 
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which bad befallen William in the ſpace of a 
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© man you ſaw in the chamber, who ſent him 
abroad for education; during which time, it 


now appears, that he privately married the 


» dying Lady, who is your mother; and when 
* our grandfather recalled him to Ireland, the 
* old Gentleman compelled his ſon to marry 
* another Lady, who was my mother, with whom 
% he lived about five years, and died of a con- 
+ ſumption. My mother did not long ſurvive 
e him, and I have hitherto been brought up as 
© the ſole heir of our grandfather's immenſe 
© poſſeſſions, to which I moſt readily relinquiſh 
* my claim, if by ſo doing I may acquire the 
<* happy exchange of an affectionate brother.“ 


WI1LL1aM made every poſſible return to his 
brother's kindneſs; for though, from the man- 
ner in which he had been brought up, he was 
inſenſible to the valve of riches, and therefore 
could not eſtimate the facrifice which Henry 
made him at its full rate, yet ſtill he felt, that 
ſuch a voluntary privation muſt ariſe from an 
effort of generoſity, and he was thankful to the 


giver, without highly regarding the gift. But 


he was not equally indifferent to the tender feel, 
ings of filial and fraternal love; his heart ſeemed 
to expand with theſe new claims, and a mother 
and a brother were ſo him more acceptable trea; 


ſures than all the wealth of the Peruvian mines. 


Tux quick ſucceſſion of unlooked- for events 
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few hours, had rendered his mind a perfect 
chaos: but he was no ſooner left alone to paſs 
the night in his apartment, than a ray of joy 
broke through the miſt, developed his ideas, 
and ſhewed him the ſupreme felicity which 
awaited him, in the fond hope of a ſtill nearer 
connection than that of a brother with his be- 
loved Anna. The gifts of fortune no longer 
ſeemed beneath his regard: they would raiſe 
the object of his affection to a ſituation worthy 
of her charms and -virtues;; and they would 
afford him the heart: felt tranſport of repaying 
his -obligations ' to his more ' than father, by 
placing the worthy Thomas i in a date of eaſe 
and affluencgee. 


— 


Tnzst pleaſing reveries engroſſed his thoughts 
the greater part of the night, and rendered him 
incapable of reſt. With the earlieſt dawn, his 
contemplations were diſturbed by a ſummons to 
attend his now expiring: mother: the again em- 
braced and bleſſed him; expreſſed her gratitude 
for the parental care her faithful friend had 
taken of his youth; and breathed her parting 
ſigh on William's breaſt. His anguiſh was ex- 
treme, and it was with much difficulty he was 
removed from the lifeleſs form of her who gave 
him Ong | 
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Win he lalt duties had been paid to the 
zemains of his dead mother, William expreſſed 
his wiſhes of returning to the dear friends he 


—— — 
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had left in the country; and deſired Henry to 
obtain his grandfather's permiſſion for that pur- 
poſe. Sir Henry Nugent (ſo was the old Gen- 
tleman called) was highly offended at his grand- 
fon's requeſt; he commanded him into his pre- 
fence immediately, and eke to him in the fol. 
lowing manner: 


2 « My Fa young man, has been ſo much 
e employed by the extraordinary and unſatif- 
factory tale that your mother has promulged 
* with her laſt breath, that I have not yet bad 
er leiſure to ſearch for the corroborating proofs 

of her ſtory. in the nobleneſs of your prins 
« ciples and ſentiments ; but if you are, 48 that 
* woman boaſted ““ 
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* e me in W oHY Sir "Complind. the 

40 \ Knight), If you really. are deſcended from 
6 my family, and that the blood of Nugent 61} 
6 your veing,, you will immediately abjure all 
e further connections with thoſe. ſordid peafarity 
© who have brought you up, perhaps, with prin- 
© ciples as mean as their vocation: you will raiſe 
<« your thoughts to higher proſpects; and by 
cc entering directly into an alliance which. I 
% have in view for you, ſtrive to loſe the con- 
6 2 ppuble ideas which your diſgraceful edu- 
cation may have given you, in the e of 
6 12 who are my equals.” 22 
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* I, SIA! (cried William) I abjure the worthy 
£6 man who was my more than father ! No, Sir, 
« it. 18 impoſſible; the blood that fills my veins, 
« from whatſoeyer ſource it may be derived; is 
ce rich at leaſt in gratitude, and my heart triumphs 
< in the joyful thought of repairing the injuries 
« of fortune to the beſt of men, and elevating 
* worth and virtue like my Ann'$ to its Propep 
” "Ou 


m Wee cord no longer contain his re- 
ſentment : © Inſenfible and groveling wretch (he 
te cried) ! I am now convinced the tale thy mo- 
te ther told was all a lie, and ſhe a vile impoſtor. 
The forgeries, which ſhe called proofs, of thy 
relation to a noble family, are luckily at this 
moment in my hands, and thus I facrifice thy 
e vain pretenſions, to which the meanneſs of 
« thy heart too clearly ſhews thou haſt no real 
« claim.”—So ſaying, he threw the pacquet, 
which: William's: mother had entruſted to his 

gare, into the fire, and thus went on: Return, 
poor ſordid ſlave, and till that earth thou wert 
** not born to be the Lord of; make thy con- 
* nections with thy e, and let me 
*. never n n more.“ 

Tan aer wry Sanden of Sir Henry 8 
behaviour had ſurpriſed William ſo much, that 
he was. almoſt petrified, and ſtood for ſeveral 
minutes without motion- after Sir Henry had 
0 the toom. Alk the delightful proſpects 5 
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had occurred to his youthful mind, of receiving 
happineſs upon the trueſt principles, that of 
beſtowing it, now vaniſhed like a dream, nor for 
a time could he thoroughly believe that he was 
awake. Tet ſtill the pleaſing hope that he might 
be united to his Anna by the tendereſt bonds, 
uifpirited his heart, and rouſed bim from che 
ſkupor of aſtoniſhment. | 


« Yes, I will go (he cried), and unite my fate 
& with virtue, ſuch as never inhabited theſe gilded 
« walls, except while my poor mother's parting 
< ſpirit deigned to reſide within the hateful man- 
„ fon, If it ſtill hovers o'er this ſcene of 
i eruelty and injuſtice, it will applaud my con- 
* duct, and felf- approving conſcience ſhall bleſs 
my days with innocence. and Anna; while 
7. He: I leave behind—?* | 


Ar that inſtant the young "TY flew into 
William's arms. Do not involve me in 
your hatred, brother! Far from rejoicing 
e in the loſs you have ſuſtained, my heart is 
breaking for my own; no wealth can make 
poor Henry an amends for ſuch a brother: 
% and, oh! I fear you will not love me, becauſe 
© [ am the unhappy, but innocent cauſe nd our 

1 cruelty to DM 2 | 


' WriLtaw's heart was melted by his brother's 
kindneſs, and he aſſured him he ſhould ever re- 
tain the trueſt fraternal affection for him; and 

; f 4 " 4 as 
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ag he ſhould never think of diſturbing him in the 
poſſeſſion of a fortune to which he no longer 
aſpired, he ſaid, he hoped that on theſe terms 
they might ever be friends, and begged that 
Henry would write to him; then folded his 
weeping brother in his arms, and left his grand. 
father's houſe directly after. 


WiLLiam ſet out for the friendly farm that 
had foſtered his infant years, with ſentiments even 
more perplexed than thoſe with which he left it: 
Fear is ever an attendant upon true love, and he' 
doubted whether his Anna would accept for a 
huſband, the man whom ſhe had ſo long conſi- 
dered in the light of a brother. Even the good, 
the friendly Thomas might, he feared, refuſe to 
beſtow his daughter upon one who was now an 
outcaſt from his own family, and who could 

bring no addition of rank or wealth to his. 


FiLLED with theſe apprehenſions, he journeyed 
flowly and thoughtfully along, till he arrived at 
the hoſpitable Cortage. On his entrance, Thomas. 
ſeemed to expreſs more ſurprize than joy at his 
return, while the artleſs Anna ruſhed into his 


arms, and burſting into tears, cried out, © is, 
<« it is my brother!” | 


WIrTIAu's whole ſoul was occupied in joy 
and tenderneſs; he forgot every diſagrecable 
ſenſation he had felt Gnce their ſeparation; he 
claſped the lovely maid to his boſom, and ex- 
2.4 « Cclaimed 
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claimed in tranſport, © No power on earth frat 
1 ever part us more * | 


60 Ras young man (ſaid Thomas) ! Is it thus 
&« you repay the kindneſs of a father, by ſtriving 
* to deſtroy the happineſs of his child ? You 
* know that Anna is no more your ſiſter, nor 
* ſhall you ever ſtand in any other degree of 
e relationſhip to her.“ So ſaying, he took his 
daughter by the hand, and led her to her chamber. 
At Thomas's return into their little parlour, Wil- 
liam threw himſelf at his feet. Will you forſake 
and caſt me off (he cried); abandoned as I am 
* by the whole world beſide? If fo, life is a 
" burthen that I will not long endure, deprived 
v of your affection and my 4 Anna” 8 love,” : 


« T Do not underſtand you, Sir (replied 
« Thomas); are you not now the rich and 
< powerful heir of Sir Henry Nugent ? whoſe 
* pride; I know, would never condeſcend to let 
* you wed my daughter; and you, Sir; muſt 
« alfo know, that the blackeft act of baſeneſs 
and ingratitude which human nature could be 
« guilty of, would be that of ſeducing her af- 
« feftions, and rendering her, and me of dann 
cc * unhappy. 92 


* Far be the impious thought from William 8 
« breaſt (exclaimed the honeft youth)! No, my 


father —ſtill will I call you by that honoured 
8 name; were it within my power, I would make 
f 3 « a teh 
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« g ten times greater ſacrifice than I have already 
made, to prove my love and conſtincy to 
Anna.“ He then repeated to him all that 
had paſfed from the 'time of their ſeparation ; 
and concluded with- imploring his conſent to 
unite his fate with his lovely daughter 8. 


 TroMas remained inflexible.—“ No, Sir (ſaid 
« he), it ſhall not be; I never will ace to 
« your Juſtifying your grandfather's inhumanity, 
« by giving him a pretence for it. I will fee this 
* haughty Baronet, and urge the juſtice of your 
* claim from my own knowledge; and though 
nature and conſcience have not been able to 
e plead in your behalf, his pride may make him 
* do you right, from the conſcious ſhame of 
* knowing, that ſo poor a man as I am muſt 


* otherwiſe think, nay, and proclaim him too, 
« a villain,” 


THoMas ſet out in a few days after for Dublin, 
having firſt removed Anna to a friend's houſe, 
at a {mall diſtance from his own, where ſhe was 
not permitted to receive either viſits or letters 


from her beloved William. 
 Tromas appeared before Sir Henry Nugent 
with that firmneſs which conſcious virtue gives. 
He told him he had received William, when an 
infant, from the hands of his father and mother 
at Avignon-z who both declared the legality of 
their union, and deplored the neceſſity they were 
$127: : * under 
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under of keeping it ſecret, from the fear of offend- 
ing both their parents: For (added he) the 
„ mother of the youth was deſcended from a 
family full as noble as your own, who would 
e have reſented her matching clandeſtinely with 
your ſon, as much as you could have done the 
« diſobedience on his part.“ 


6s PrxnaArs, Sir (ſaid the Baronet, with a ſar- 
< caſtic ſmile), the Lady * Rave been your 
<« relation.” 


« ] own it, Sir (ſaid Thomas), and though 


* unfortunate, as I know ſhe was virtuous, } 


“glory in the title of ker Kinſman.” 


INSOl ENT fellow (replied Sir Henry)! be- 
ec gone this moment from my ſight, nor dare to 
« inſult the honour of my family, by ſuppoſing 
e my ſon could be ſo baſe to match with ſuch 
„ plebeian meanneſs. Begone, I ſay, or my ſer- 
* yants ſhall chaſtiſe your audacity, and ſpurn 
« you into the ſtreet.” 


Tnouas was now convinced, that his young 
Ward had nothing to hope from the juſtice or 
humanity of his grandfather, and, full of honeſt 
indignation, he ſhook the duſt from off his feet, 
and left the houſe. He did not, however, return 
home immediately, but travelled on to the County 
of Kilkenny, which was the place of his nati- 


mw There he collected authentic proofs of his 
n birth 
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birth and, family, and vithout «making himſelf 


to his own habitation. 


-Trionas's hiftvey may.be comprized in a few 
words. His real name was Butler; his father 
was a Cadet of the Ormond family, and Thomas, 
when a youth; had followed the fortunes of the 
laſt Duke of that illuſtrious title. He had con- 
tinued with him while he remained in France, 
and there married a Lady of rank and fortune, 
who died in child- bed of the little Anna. When 
the Duke went into Spain, Mr. Butler, as we 
ſhall now call him, came to England, and brought 
with him his daughter, and the ſon of his friend 
and relation who had been committed to his 
care. He arrived about the year 1719, and 
riſqued the ſmall remains of his fortune in the 
whirlpool bubble of the South Sea Scheme, and 
was, * thouſands more, undone; 


15 noble ſpirit of independence which i is 
inherent to generous minds, ſoon determined Mr. 
Butler to that plan of life which we have ſeen 
him ſteadily purſue, and in which his induſtry | 
was crowned with deſerved ſucceſs. The pride, 
if we may call it ſo, natural to high birth, made 
him conceal his name and family in the humi- 
liating ſituation of a farmer; but he thought it 
now Proper to aſſert his rank, in honour of the 
dead Mrs. Nugent and her ſon.— Furniſhed, as 
T have already ſaid, with authentic proofs of his 
G - identity, 
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2 2. identity, he claimed his Arms from the Heralds 


„2 
<= 


Office, and conveyed them, with a copy of the 
regiſter of his birth, in a letter to Sir Henry 
Nugent, in which he told him, that though. he was 
fully intitled to call him to an account for the 
mfolence of his behaviour, the injuſtice of his 
conduct had rendered him ſo much his inferior, 
that he could not think of degarding himſelf by 
meeting him on equal terms, but left him to the 
ſtings of his conſcience ; which, he hoped, would 
awaken him to a proper remorſe,” before he was 
ſummoned to a trial in which he ſhould be ob- 
1 to give in evidence againſt himſelf, 


| Ar Mr. Butler s teturn to his houſe, he 23 
his much- loved William lying delirious in a fever. 
The agitation which his youthful ſpirits had ſuf- 
fered, in the trying ſcenes he had gone through, 
had brought on his diſorder; and the agonies he 
felt at being, as he thought, for ever deprived of 
his dear Anna's ſight, had raiſed it to a height 
that ſeemed to baffle all thoſe ſimple medicines 
which his friendly neighbours had adminiſtered to 


him. He raved inceſſantly upon his Anna, and 


called her father cruel and inhuman; begged but 
to ſee her once, and cloſe his eyes he ever, 


Ma. Butler immediately diſpatched meſſengers 
for a phyſician and his daughter : the arrival of 
the latter was ſufficient ; William's reaſon and 
his happineſs returned with Anna, and he was 
ſoon pronounced out of danger . his nominal 


5 doctor. 8 


Wu n 7 
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WirIIAu's paſſion ſeemed to grow with his 
ſtrength, and he inceſſantly implored Mr. Butler 
to'give his conſent to his marriage, or to his ſeeking 
an honourable grave, by entering a volunteer into 
the army. The fad idea of William's departure 
ſoon' drove the roſes from poor Anna's cheeks, 
and her pale face and languid eyes were powerful, 
though ſilent petitioners to her fond father. He 
at length relented, and calling them together, 
faid, * My children, I have ſeemed obdurate to 
your wiſhes, only for your ſakes. , Slight paſ- 
* ſions will not abide the trials that your union 
« is like to draw upon you; diſtreſs and difficul- 
ce ties ſoon loſe the trifling band of youthful 
« fondneſs; but a ſincere and virtuous love is 
„ able to ſurmount, or at leaſt ſtand firm againſt, 
* all the accumulated ills of fortune. I have 
e proved ye both, and ſeen the ſtrength of your 
affections in its perſeverance ;z then take my 
« daughter, William, with my conſent and bleſ- 
„ ſing, they are all I have to give; but know, 
young man, when you receive this- dowerleſs 
„ maid before the altar, you marry, with your 
equal; with one who would do honour to your 
« choice, were you. at this moment poſſeſſed of 
all your grandfather's injuſtice withholds from 
« you. I now ſhall.truſt you with a ſecret, but 
it muſt remain ſo; for as ye; ſtill muſt dwell 
beneath this humble roof, and eat the bread of 
„ induſtry, how ſweet we all have proved, it 
would but expoſe, us. to ſcorn or pity, the 

Propd man's charity, to boalt a rank our for- 
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e tunes cannot riſe to. The names of Butler 


and of Nugent muſt be now. forgotten; and 


„Thomas, William, and their much-loved Anna, 
« befſtill our only titles; but let our virtues exalt 
* thoſe {imple names to terms of honour ; and 


let the coafciouſneſs of what we are, inſpirit 


us to fill our ſevera] ſtations as we ought, nor 
* think of ſuperiority over the meaneſt of our 
6 friends and neighbours, but in goodneſs,” 


He then acquainted William with his name 
and family, and with every thing that had paſſed 
between him and Sir Henry Nugent. 


Ir would be needleſs to deſcribe the tranſports 
of the enamoured William when he arrived at 
the ſummit of his felicity, by receiving Anna 


for his bride. Suffice it to ſay, that their happi- 
neſs was permanent and pure as their affections, 


and that they were the wonder of their little 
world for conjugal and filial tenderneſs, In 


the courſe of three years Anna preſented her 


huſband with two lovely boys, whoſe early educa- 
tion now became the care of Thomas, as he grew 
too much enfeebled by years to labour as he for- 
merly had done; but William's induſtry amply 
ſupplied that want, and their cottage was called, 
by all their neighbours, The Houſe of Happineſs. 


' Sxven years thus paſfed away, and ſeemed 
but as a ſummer to them all; when, one day, 
William returning from his daily occupation, ſaw 

i & a Carriage, 


\ 
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a carriage, attended by ſeveral ſervants, ſtop at a 
little diſtance from the houſe, and a Gentleman 
dreſſed in mourning alight from it and come 
towards him. The blooming Anna, reggrdleſs 
of the ſtranger whom ſhe ſaw, was coming out 
to meet her huſband with the beſt produce of 
their garden in her lap, to aſſuage the noon-tide 
heat, while Thomas ſat upon a graſs-plat near, 
his little grandſons climbing up his knees. The 
ſtranger at firſt ſtood motionleſs, gazing upon the 
pleaſing ſight; then ruſhing forwards with impe- 
tuoſity, he darted into William's arms, crying 
out, © It is my brother!” William received the 
careſſes of the ſtranger with a mingled ſenſation 
of joy and reſerve; his heart warmed in the fra- 
ternal embrace, at the recollection of young 
Henry's features; but it alſo occurred to his re- 
membrance, that his brother had not-once writ- 
ten, or enquired after him, for more than ſeven 
years, f 


I READ your juſt reſentment in your looks, 
e my brother (ſaid the young Henry), but con- 
« demn me not far inyoluntary crimes. On our 
* firſt ſeparation I wrote to you repeatedly, but 
* received no anſwer. At length our grandfather 
* candidly owned he had ſecreted all my letters, 
© and ſternly declared, that if I perſiſted in cor- 
& reſponding with you, I ſhould be as much an 
* alien to his heart and fortune as you were; the 
e latter, he informed me, was intirely in his 
te own power, and if I did not then enter into a 


G 3 | « folemn 
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« ſolemn promiſe to hold no farther commerce 
de with you, he would bequeath his wealth to 
 «« ſyme more diſtant relation, and turn me out 
„%a gyanderer to the world. What could I do? 
J promiſed, and obeyed. It is now about a 
„ week ſince my grandfather expired, and left 
© me heir to all his wealth. But no will, ſince 
e contrary to my own, ſhall exclude you from 
« your juſt rights, which I now come to reſign 
< into your poſſeſſion, and, to receive a younger 
e brother's portion from your bounty; and long, 
every long, may my much. loved brother, now 
« Sir William Nugent, enjoy his rank and 
fortune!“ 


© NoBLE: youth (exclaimed old Mr. Butler)! 
« the blood of Nugent is revived in thee; and 
« bluſh not to receive a ſiſter, and theſe children, 
though meanly clad, thy equals both in birth * 
and virtue.” 


Tax glad tidings of William's exaltation was 
quickly ſpread around the neighbouring Villages; 
every heart rejoiced in his good fortune, and 
owned he merited his elevation; every tongue 
poured forth bleſſings on him and his amiable 
family; and every eye dropped tears of tender- 
neſs when they departed from The Houſe of 
Happineſs, ! * 


Sis William took poſſeſſion of his family- ſeat 
and fortune, and made a proviſion for' his brother 


vane. 
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worthy of them both. Mr. Butler ſpent the 

remainder of his days with his ſon and daughter 

in affluence and tranquillity, and reſigned his 
breath in his loved Anna's arms, * 


. Lapy Nugent bore many ſons and daughters, 
who are the worthy inheritors of her own. and 
Sir William's virtues ; and a very few years finge 
they ſtill remained patterns of conjugal and 
parental affection to all who had the happineſs 
of knowing or converſing with them. 
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BY THE SAME. 
S there is no paſſion incident to the human 
mind which operates ſo ſtrongly on the 
happineſs or miſery of life as Love, fo there is 
none to which the young and innocent of the 
ſofter ſex give way to with leſs caution or reflec- 
tion. For their ſakes then, who, guiltleſs them- 
ſelves, ſuſpe& no fraud in others, I wiſh the fol- 
lowing authentic little Tale to be made public, as 
a kind of beacon to my Fair Readers, to warn 
them againſt the perfidy of Men. This Story is 
not embelliſhed with any epiſode, as it is va 

fable, but a literal matter of fact. 


Lovisa was the only child of Mr. Hartiogton, 


an opulent merchant in Liverpool; and though 
The had the misfortune to loſe her mother in her 


ſixth year, the tenderneſs of a fond father, as 
far as it was poſſible, ſupplied that want, by af. 
fording her every ſpecies of education that her 
ſex, even in an higher rank of life, are thought 
h | capable 
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Kapable of. Her natural talents more than kept 
pace with the advantages of her education; ſo 
that, at ſixteen years old, ſhe was deemed not 
only the moſt beautiful, but moſt accompliſhed 
py perſon in that port of the world. | 

Tre united charms 'of 1 mind and form; 
joined to the almoſt certain proſpect of her poſ- 
ſeſſing a large fortune, drew a crowd of admirers 
round her; but none of them were happy enough 
to touch the gentle heart of the amiable Louiſa, — 
As ſhe marked no preference, ſhe gave no of- 
fence; but few are the hearts in which Love is 
- ſo firmly rooted as to ſubſiſt without hope; and, 
by degrees, many of her ſighing ſlaves withdrew, 
in expectation of finding a kinder, though leſs 
perfect miſtreſs elſewhere. 


THERE was, however, among her train, one 
true votary to Gupid, whom 1 ſhall call William 
Selby, 


Her charms, her mind, her virtue he explor'd, 
. Admiring ; ſoon was admiration chang'd 
To love, nor loy'd he ſooner than deſpair'd. 


From a friendly connection between their fami: 
hes, this youth, though ſome years older than 
Louiſa, had been bred in the ſtricteſt intimacy 
Voith her; and ſhe not being bleſſed with a brother, 
had beſtowed on him that mild ſort of affection, 
compounded of tenderneſs and reſpect, which 

ſuch 
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ſuch a relation claims. His attachment to her, 
as I have already ſaid, was of a much more 
ardent nature; but the difference of their pro- 
ſpects in life, joined to the generoſity of his 
diſpoſition, which wiſhed not to debaſe, but to 
exalt the ſovereign of his ſoul, made him deter- 
mine to keep his paſſion ſecret, © and in ſmiles 
„ conceal his anguiſh.” For, alas! William, 
though deſcended from a noble family, was but 
the ſon of a clergyman, who, with an humane 
and benevolent heart, found it difficult to ſup- 
port a large family upon 200l, a year, 


WiLtiam was originally deſigned for the 
Church ; but the uncertainty of finding even a 
proviſion for himſelf in that ſacred calling; as he 
was not allied to any Biſhop ; and his earneſt de- 
fire of being uſeful to his family, for he was the 
i tendereſt of ſons, as well as of lovers, determined 
him to quit a collegiate life, before he had ob- 
rained his degrees, and ſeek for fortune in a 
buſier ſcene, 


* 


By*the intereſt of Louiſa's father he was ap- 
pointed a Writer in the India Company's ſervice; 
and the pleaſing probability of obtaining wealth, 
and of diſpenſing it to thoſe he loved, would have 
filled his mind with the moſt delightful ſenſa- 
tions, if the ſad idea of parting from Louiſa had 
not caſt a gloom on all his hopes of happineſs, 
and rere the bright Nee 


As 
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As the time of his departure approached, his 
melancholy increaſed; and he found it would be 
impoſſible to tear himſelf from his adored Louiſa, 
if he were to attempt the bidding her adieu. He 
therefore reſolved to take his leave by letter; and 
left the following lines to be delivered to her by 


his favourite ſiſter, as ſoon as it was. known that 
he had failed. | 


To L o v 18. A. 


12 MY ever dear, and, ah! too charming 
ec: friend | think what muſt be the ſituation of 
„thy William's heart, when the ſole image of 
delight it can receive, is that of giving a mo- 
© mentary pain to thine. —Yes, ſelfiſh as I am, 
« ] exiſt but in the hope that my Loviſa's gentle 
„ breaſt will heave a ſigh, and her bright eyes 
ebe quenched in flowing tears, while ſhe per- 
«* uſes this laſt adieu of her adoring, her deſpair- 
* ing lover.—Ah ! ſtart not at the fond preſump- 
+ tuous phraſe, Louila! but remember, that he 
e who writes, has never dared to utter it, — 
« That Power alone, who knows his inmoſt 
* thoughts, has ſeen his anguiſh; and to that 
Power he bends, in earneſt prayer, to beg for 
<« bleſſings on thee, unmindful of himielf.— 
« Thine. is the medium of thy William's happi- 
e neſs; in that alone, he wiſhes to be pe 
Adieu Ha long adiey ir To | 


Troven Louiſa had never yet experienced 
either the tranſports or the pangs of Love, ſhe | 
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had a heart ſuſceptible of the moſt melting 
tenderneſs; and William's letter produced more 
permanent effects upon her mind than he could 
have imagined. Sorrow was a new gueſt in her 
gentle boſom, and ſhe ſeemed to welcome the 
ſtranger with the ſame degree of fondneſs, that 
its oppoſite, Joy, is in general received. In 
ſhort, her chearfulneſs declined, and even the 
opening roſes on her cheek were ſupplanted by 
the lilly. Alarmed at her ſituation, though igno- 
rant of its cauſe, her father propoſed her ſpend- 
ing the winter in London, where ſhe had not been 
ſince ſhe left ſchool ; her obedience was ever 
the ſhadow to his will, EXCEPT when ſhe could 
divine his thoughts, and then it. was their hats 
binger, preventing ny command, 


Tuxv ſet out together for the Capital, where 
he placed her in the care of his ſifter, the widow 
of Sir John Morton; and, after ſpending a few 
days in London, took the tendereſt leave of his 
darling daughter, and returned, now doubly 3 
widower, to Liverpool, 


Tux ſplendor and novelty of thoſe ſcenes i in 
which Louiſa was now engaged, produced their 
natural effect on a young mind; yet was not 
William forgotten in the midſt of her gaiety; 
and a bright drop would often tremble in her 
eye, when either a ſimilarity of perſon, or any 
other circumſtance, recalled him to her ima. 
Finatſon. | 


HY | NUMBERLEsS ' 
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- NouMnBtrLEss were the conqueſts which Louifa 
made in her new circle; but there was one, and 
only one, whoſe homage ſhe accepted with plea- 
ſure. To all the tender affiduities which ſhe had 
been accuſtomed to receive from William, he 
joined the fondeſt, warmeſt 1 peech of Love; a 
moment's abſence was an age to him; and he 
complained, in tender elegiac ſtrains, :of being 
baniſhed. his Louiſa's ſight, even in thoſe hours 
which were neceſſarily allotted to reſt. | 

Tuis gay and gallant commerce ſubſiſted for 
ſome months between Colonel Layton and Louiſa, 
though not without ſome tender, but tranſient 
remembrances of William; and might have con- 
tinued much longer, had it not been interrupted 
by Lady Morton's enquiring of her niece, whe- 
ther the Colonel had obtained her father's conſent 
to authorize his addreſſes. At this queſtion 
Louiſa ſtarted, as from a dream, and inſtantly 
recollected that her Lover had never hinted an 
idea of matrimony in any of their converſations. 
But this ſhe immediately attributed to his deli- 
cacy, as ſuppoſing he wiſhed to gain her affection | 
before he would Ir to aſk her hand. 


Lavy Morton then informet! Louiſa, chat 
Lord -Maynard had written to Mr. Hartington 
for permiſſion to pay his addreſſes to her; and 
added, that his propoſals were ſo generous, that 
he did not doubt of his obtaining her brother's 
conſent, as he had declared, that if he was happy 
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enough to gain her heart, he deſired no other 


treaſure. 


Wir a quickneſs unuſual to her, Louiſa re- 


plied, That was not to be diſpoſed of to the 


__ 7 


higheſt bidder, and therefore never ſhould be his. 


In the midſt of this not agreeable entretien, ſhe 
received a letter from her father, repeating what 
Lady Morton had already told her in relation to 
Lord Maynard, and ſeconding the information 
with his moſt - earneſt, and tender intreaties to 
receive his Lordſhip favourably, provided ſhe had 
no prepoſſeſſion againſt him, or in favour. of ano- 
ther. He lightly mentioned his having been, for 


| ſome time, in a declining: ſtate of health, and 


that on that account, and many others, he wiſhed 
to ſee his daughter ſo amply and honourably pro- 
vided for as ſhe would be upon ſuch an alliance. 


 Coxctrn for her father's ill ſtate of health 
triumphed oyer every other conſideration in 


| Loviſa's mind, and ſhe would have ſet out in- 


ſtantly to pay her duty to him, if ſhe had not 
been prevented by Lady Morton ſhewing her a 
letter which ſhe had received at che ſame time, 


wherein he ſaid, if he did not find himſelf better, 


he ſhould go to London in a few days in order to 
have a conſultation of phyſicians. This imme- 
diately put a ſtop to her journey, as ſhe reaſon- 


. ably ſuppoſed her going ro him might at leaſt 


delay, if not entirely prevent, his coming. 


AFFLICTED | 
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 AxrLicTED- and diſturbed with the various 
conflicts in her mind, a friendly ſhower of tears 
came to her aid, and ſhe fat leaning on her arm 
and gazing on her father's letter, when Colonel 
Layton entered the room unperceived by her. 
Perhaps ſhe never looked more lovely than at 
that moment ;—for, as Doctor Young ſays of 
women, 


«© Heaven is pleas'd to make diſtreſs become them, 
And dreſſes them moſt amiab]y 3 in tears.” 


But the Colonel's attention was more epi by 
the cauſe, than the effect; and he ſnatched up 
her father's letter, pretending that he ſuppoſed it 
came from ſome favoured Lover, whoſe ſufferings 
| ſhe might be then lamenting. Though ſhe made 
every poſſible effort to recover the paper, he had 
fully fatisfied- his curioſity before ſhe could pre- 


vail on him to reſtore it; and the moment he had 


done ſo, he threw. himſelf at her feet in an agony 
of deſpair, declaring, that if ſhe liſtened to Lord 
 Maynard's addreſſes he would deſtroy himſelf; for 
that his life and happineſs were bound up in her 
alone, and they. ſhould both periſh before her. 
In order to calm his tranſports, ſhe aſſured him, 
that if he could obtain her. father's conſent, ſhe 
would moſt willingly ſacrifice the offered advan- . 
tages of rank and fortune; and, bluſhing through 
her tears, confeſſed, that her hopes of happineſs 
as much depended upon that event as his ; and 
that ſhe would go ſo far as to Join her intreaties 
| | with 


— - - _ 


23 
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with his, and doubted not they would : ſucceed 
with the tendereſt and. moſt. indulgent of parents. 


Sven a conceſſion was certainly fufficient to 
abate the apprehenſion of the moſt ardent Lover; 
but Colonel Layton did not ſeem to receive the 
ſmalleſt degree of ſatisfaction from it, but, on 
the contrary, declined making any application to 
Mr. Hartington, and took every poſſible pains 
to convince Louiſa, that her father would not 
only refuſe his conſent to a match ſo inferior to 
that already propoſed, but probably forbid her 
ever ſeeing him, and enforce her obedience by 
ſending for her immediately. 


« He that can ay is certain to n * 


and Lovifa, for the fitſt time in dercn 0 


her father's long · aecuſtomed kindneſs, and joined 
with her Lover in a ſcheme to impoſe upon —her- 
ſelf. At his requeſt ſhe conſented” to conceal 
their mutual paſſion, and, for a time, to. receive 
Lord Maynard's viſits, with a view of diſcovering 
ſome defect in his perſon or manners that might 
be deemed a ſufficient objection to her liking him. 
Ah, poor Louiſa what an artful web art thon 
now e e 6 my fair ſelf! 


In . of this concerted ofan, Loviſa 
expreſſed her obedience to her father's commands, 
with only this reſerve, that ſhe requeſted an aſſyt- 

ance from him, that if Lord Maynard was not 
agreeable 
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agreeable to her, he would never exert his au- 
thority to compel her to marry him. 


Hz fond, her tender father moſt readily com- 
plied with her requeſt; but, at the ſame time, 


informed her of the expediency of accepting 


Lord Maynard's propoſal, as he found that both © 


his health and fortune were in a declining ſtate, 


Tux firſt of theſe ſhe ſincerely lamented, but 


the other was below her conſideration ; for, ** what 
« is fortune to the wiſh of love?” 


Suk communicated her father's letter to the 
Colonel, and continued to receive Lord Maynard's 
viſits with a coldneſs which ſeemed only reſtrained 


by good-breeding from expreſſing diſguſt. Ena- 


moured as his Lordſhip was, he eaſily perceived 
the little likelihood there was of gaining Loviſa's 
affections, without which her charms were value- 
leſs to him; and he was on the point of retiring 
from an hopeleſs purſuit, when the news of Mr. 


Hartington's bankruptcy and death were brought To 


to his allucted daughter, 


+ 
Tunis double ſhock was ſufficient to ſubdue a 
| firmer frame of mind and body than poor Louiſa 


| boaſted; and ſhe would probably have ſunk under 


it to everlaſting peace and reſt, if the fond idea 


of being neceſſary ro Colonel Layton's happineſs 
had not recalled her love of life, and made her 
conſider its preſervation. as a proof of her affec- 


* | 3 
4» 
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Many weeks elapſed before ſhe was able ts. 
receive even this lover's viſits, but his letters. 
daily found their way to the inmoſt receſſes of 
her heart, which, ſoftened by her preſent ſorrows, 
was rendered ſtill more ſuſceptible of love; and 
ſhe determined, as ſoon as her health would 
permit her, to ſee Lord Maynard, and put a final 
end to his hopes, by avowing her attachment to 

the Colonel. 


— 


4 GExxROus as this refolution appears, it was by 
=. no means approved by the perſon in whoſe favour 
Ait was taken; he therefore uſed every art to pre- 
a vent its being carried into execution : but though 
| he could not prevail on Louiſa ftill to trifle with 
Lord Maynard's paſſion, by continuing to receive 
his addrefles, he had the confidence to tell her, 
that it was now as neceſſary on his own account, 
as it had formerly been on her's, to keep their 
attachment ſecret; for that his friends would 
certainly oppoſe his marriage with the daughter 
of a bankrupt. 


Tur crueliy of this expreſſion was ſufficient to 
have raiſed the ſtrongeſt reſentment in a mind 
lefs ſubdued by paſſion than Loviſa's ; but ſhe 
was become fo totally a ſhave, that ſhe felt not 
the ſeverity of her tyrant, and only lamented the” 
| loſs of fortune, as it might have ſerved to recon- 
cile a mercenary world to her loyer's choice. 
She however perſiſted in her reſolution of diſmiſ- 


ſing Lord PO who had gurſued his ad. 
8 dreſſes 


. 
1 
. 
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dreſſes with more ardour ſince the death of her 
father, than at firſt. She was not inſenſible to 
the generoſity of his conduct; but a heart ſo 
devoted as her's, could make no adequate return 
to his diſintereſted affection. 


Wurx he received her final determination 


againſt him, he ventured to tell her, that he 


lamented his want of power to obtain her heart, 


almoſt as much for her ſake as his own; and 
ſeemed to hint as if he feared ſhe had diſpoſed of 
it to an unworthy object. Louiſa conſidered this 
inuendo as the malice of a diſappointed lover, 
and triumphed ſecretly at having had an oppor- 
tunity of making ſuch a dener to her dear 
Colonel. . 


In about chres weeks after Lord Maynard had 


deſiſted from viſiting Louiſa, a letter was brought 
her, from an anagymous writer, which informed 
her, that there were three thouſand: pounds lodged 
in the four per cent. funds for her ſole uſe, deſir- 
ing that ſhe would go immediately and ſign the 
books to aſcertain her property; and requeſting 
her to conſider this ſum not as a gift, but as the 
payment of a debt legally due to her deceaſed 
father, whoſe affairs were then ſettled, and all his 
creditors fully paid. 


Arrzx much doubt upon this ſubject, ſhe 
became convinced, in her own mind, that this, 


bounty mult have proceeded from Lord May» 
H 2 . natd; 


Ws 
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nard and neither Lady Morton, . Colonel, 
could prevail on her to avail herſelf of his gene- 
roſity, from whom, ſhe was conſcious, ſhe had 
not deſerved it. Her delaying to accept this 
preſent, occaſioned her to receive a ſecond letter, 
aſſuring her, that if ſhe did not take the neceſſary 
ſteps to ſecure. her property, it would fink into 
the general fund; for that the perſon who had 
placed it there would never receive principal or 
intereſt from it, upon any conditions whatſoever. 


In conſequence of this letter, and the repeated 
importunities of her Lover, ſhe conſented at laſt 
to receive this preſent, for ſuch ſhe ſtill conſidered 
it; and a day was fixed for her going into the 
City: the Colonel was to accompany her, as 
Lady Morton was totally ignorant of all the 

forms of buſineſs, and her equipage could con- 
tain but two perſons, as it was only a chariot. 
During their little journey from Berkeley-Square 
into the City, the Colonel uſed every argument 
to perſuade Louiſa into a private marriage, and 
went fo far as to ſay, that if ſhe neglected the 
preſent opportunity they never ſhould be united, 
for that her refuſal could only Proceed from want 
of true regard and confidence in him. How art- 
ful is this bait! and how ſecure muſt that lover 
be of his miſtreſs' s affection, when he pretends 
to doubt it, by demanding proofs of it! The 
little rhetoric which Louiſa's delicacy ſuggeſted 
42gainft his requeſt, ſuch as the not having a 
"Temale friend with her, the ingratitude towards 
Wt 27 4 her 
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her aunt in not entruſting her with the deſign, 
Kc. &c. was quickly overcome by his more 
ſubtle ſophiſtry, Was he not her huſband, lover, 
friend? In whom ſhould ſhe confide but him, 
and him alone? gh 
is 

Ir my reader has ever been in love, he or ſhe 
will eafhly believe that Louiſa did not long con- 25 
tinue obdurate; for ſure there is no taſk ſo hard 
as to deny the ſuit of one we love, 


Tas chariot ſet them down at the four per 
cent. office, and was ordered by the Colonel to 
drive to St. Paul's, and wait their coming. The 
moment that Louiſa had figned the books and 
received half. a- year's intereſt, the Colonel con- 
veyed her in a hackney-coach to a houfe in | 
Ludgate-Street, where there was a perſon pre- 92 
pared, in the habit of a Clergyman, to hurry over 
the awful ceremony of marriage, and to precipi- 
tate the unſuſpecting fair-one into a ſeries of 
diſtreſs and miſery. 5 


TRIUMPHANT in the ſucceſs of his ſcheme, the 
Colonels tranſports were without bounds; and 
the innocent Louiſa rejoiced i in the fond hope hae 
having made her huſband lupremely happy. A 
few ſhort months paſſed away in all the delights 

of mutual' and concealed affeftion. From the 
termination of that æra his viſits were leſs fre- 
quent; and even when his appearance gladdened 
| her fond heart, his looks were ſometimes gloomy, pou 
1 2 


wi 
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and his converſation conſtrained” and abſent; 
Lovers have lyhxes eyes, and are ever prone to 
pry too cloſely into the ſecret that reveals their 
miſery. The wretched Louiſa quickly perceived 
the fatal change, but had not reſolution to de- 
mand the cauſe, At length, unaſked, the Colonel 
told her that he had loſt a conſiderable ſum at 
8 play, and that his incapacity to diſcharge the 
debt, without laying himſelf under obligations 
to his friends, was the ſole ſource of his chagrin. 
At this account, joy brightened every feature of 
Louiſa's face, and filled her geberous heart; ſhe 
would have flown that very moment to collect 
her little treaſure and lay it at his feet, had he 
not prevented her, by obſerving, that her aunt 
would be alarmed at her going out without ac- 
quainting her; but that in a few days the might 
find an opportunity of going to the Bank with. 
out Lady Morton's knowledge, and felling out 
her ſtock. To this ſhe readily conſented, and 
perhaps at that inſtant felt more gratitude to the 
donor of this ſum than ſhe had ever done before. 


DeLicnT7eD with the power of obliging her 
beloved huſband, ſhe hoped to increaſe his hap- 
pineſs, by tenderly informing him, that her ſitua- 
tion would render it impoffible to conceal their 
marriage much longer; and as Lady Morton 
was going to ſpend the latter part of the ſommer 
at Briſto}, and would expect her to accompany 


| . her, ſhe thought it neceſſary to let her aunt into 
» lle ſecret, as ſhe might then remain in her houſe, 


— 
\ 22 
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zuring her abſence, and lie-in there as oh rn 
As Rr 2 | 


To this propoſal the Colonel objected moft 
vehemently, and declated that his ruin muſt be 
the conſequence of revealing their marriage to 
Lady Morton, of any other perſon breathing; | 
ſaid, if ſhe truly loved him, ſhe would not ſcraple - © E/ 
to facrifice her reputation for a time, when ſhe was L 
ſelf. ſatisfied with her owa conduct, and certain that 5 

it muſt be juſtified to the world at a proper 
ſeaſon, when he could avow his attachment witk 
ſafety and honour to himſelf and her. Unfup. 
ported by any viſible cauſe but his will, theſt 
futile arguments had their wiſhed effect, and 
Louiſa, even unteluctantly, ſubſcribed to the coye- 
nant ſhe had made in marriage. 


Ix order to heir Lady Martor's Caſpicidhnd 

on account of her niece's refufing to accompany 

| her to Briſtol, a letter was to be written to 

Louifa, as from Mrs. Selby, whoſe known ititi- 

macy would countenance the fraud, inviting het 

to fpend ſome months at her houſe, and acquaint⸗ 

iug her that many of her father's effects were 

come to light, which ſhe might eaſily recover 
if ſhe were 5 N the . 


Warn the day bee for Louiſa's Apes. 
ture arrived, Lady Morton was more farpriſed © 
; than affected at her niece's immoderate forrow'; 

| end ſhe knew not the ſource of her rears, ber 


H 4 could . 


15 2 
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could even the poor mourner herſelf account for 
the uncommon weight of grief which hung upon 
her heart, She was a thouſand times tempted to 
break her promiſe to the Colonel, and reveal her 
ſituation in confidence to her aunt; but her obe- 
dience was implicit, and triumphed over her 


reaſon. She therefore kept the painful ſecret, 


and, torn by a variety of conflicting paſſions, 
threw herſelf alone i into the chaiſe. 


Ar the end of the firſt ſtage ſhe was met by - 
Colonel Layton, who dried her tears, and ſoothed 


her anxious mind with all the _— tender- 


* of love, * 


Tur next day they ſet out for Louiſa's deſtined 
habitation, which was a lonely cottage, about five- 
and-twenty miles from London, in the County of 
Eſſex. There were two ſervants ready to receive 
them there, a man and a maid. The houſe, though 


ſmall, was neatly furniſhed, and Louiſa conſidered 


it as a temple ſacred to ſecret love ; but did not 
know ſhe was deſigned a victim for its altar. A 
week paſſed away in all the elegant pleaſure of 
retirement, with the ſole object of her love, be- 
fore the Colonel raiſed the ſad idea of parting 
from her; and though he promiſed his abſence 
ſhould be ſhort, and his ſtay permanent after his 
return, ſhe rather ſubmitted than acquieſced in 


his departure. Forebodings are natural to the 


mind, though philoſophy 108 yerer yet been able 


to account for them, | 
2 


$ * 
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"Ware left alone, ſhe yielded to all the melan- 
choly impreſſions that had aſſailed her when ſhe 
quitted Lady Morton, and ſpent the greateſt part 
of the night in ſighs and tears. Solely occupied 
by her tenderneſs' at the time of the Colonels 
leaving her, | ſhe had forgotten to mention her 
having but a very few guineas in her purſe, which 
the neceſſary, though ſmall demands of her fa- 
mily, quickly exhauſted. She therefore wrote to 
her huſband to requeſt he would bring her an 
immediate ſupply, and rejoiced at this opportu- 
| nity of preſſing his return without e im- 
1 of his 2 


B'rrong lis: left Loolda, ſhe had fold out 
10001]. to diſcharge the Colonel's debts of ho- 
nour; but there {till remained 2000 l. more, 
which his rapacious cruelty deſigned to rob her 
#of. In conſequence of his deteſtable intention, 
he wrote her word, that he had again been un- 
fortunate at play, which had prevented his going 
to her, as he could not leave London till he had 
acquitted himſelf of ſuch honourable obligations; 
_ and aſſured her, if he was once more ſet free, he 
would never again involve himſelf; for that he 
had been extremely miſerable in being obliged to 
continue ſo long abſent from his dear Louiſa, He 
alſo incloſed her a letter of attorney that might 
authorize him to receive her money, if ſhe choſe 
that he ſhould extricate himſelf from his Preſent 

pificulticy, 3. OY 7 to her and happineſs 
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Farxx can be no doubt of Louiſa's readineſs 
"oo purchaſe the ſupreme felicity of her life; her 
huſband's e e with a few © raſcal counters,” 


_—_— haſtened wo dubeuts the letter of attorney, 
which her ſervants witneſſed, and returned it with 
the aaa, affectionate letter by the immediate poſt. 


Ta 8 nty which ſhe now poſſeſſed 
of the Colonel's ſpeedy return, cheered her weak 
ſpirits, : and recalled her natural vivacity; and 
though ſhe counted the hours, it was as a traveller 
does the miles, rejoicing that fo many were paſſed, 
For a fortnight her expecta ions were kept awake, 
and when the night cloſed in diſappointment, ſhe 
looked forward, with hope, to the dawn. Every | 
paſſing ſound caught her ear, and cauſed a mo- 

mentary glow upon her lovely cheek, The deli- 
cacy of her frame, joined to her weak ſituation, 
ſoon rendered her unable to ſupport this worſt of 
racks; and ſhe imperceptibly ſunk into that heart. 
felt ſickneſs which ariſes from hope deferred. 
Every poſt carried letters from her to the beloved 
of her ſoul; but, alas! they returned without an 
anſwer. His ſafety now became the object of her 
fears, and ſhe imagined that fickneſs, or death 
only, could have prevented his writing or com- 
ing to her. Poſſeſſed of this apprehenſion, ſhe 
| reſolved, on ſetting out to London, though ſhe 
knew not where to beſtow herſelf in her preſent 
condition, which was. now apparent z nor had ſhe 


5 wy. money o ſubſiſt on, ſhould ſhe be ſo unfor- 


* 
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funate as not to find her huſband ; yet all theſe 
conſiderations vaniſhed before the idea of his 


danger; and ſhe was on the point of ſetting our, 
when ſhe arr the ann letter; 


« PEAR Lovisa, 


«* THE neceſſiiy of my affairs compels me to 
* leave. England for a few years—perhaps for 
& ever. Start not at this thought, my lovely 
« girl, but ſtrive to make the beſt of what your 
« tenderneſs may conſider as a misfortune, Your 

« character is uninjured by me—would I could 
e ſay as much of your fortune! but that—I 
4 bluſhing own—I have deſtroyed. The viſeſt 
& way that remains for you to repair this evil, is 
« to return to your friends at Liverpool as foon 
$ as a certain event is over, and for ever to con- 
« ceal from the world the ideal connection be- 
«tween us.— Pardon me, Louiſa, for deceiving 
« you, 1 | | 


« I 1NcLo0sSE you bills for two hundred pounds, 
« which is all the remnant that my curſed love 
«* of play has left of your fortune, or my own, 
« But you have ſtill a treaſure which time only 
* can rob you of —I mean your beauty, which, 
« if well managed, may make you full amends 
for the Joſs you have fuſtained by the attach: 
ment of * 


. GEORGE LAT TON. 


W 
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IT would be doing injury to the feelings of 


e humanity to attempt deſcribing thoſe of the un- 
fortunate Loviſa, upon the peruſal of this letter, 


Nor fighs nor tears came to the fair-one's aid, 
but pangs unutterable. She fell in labour im- 
mediately, and was delivered of a dead child on 


the ſucceeding day. A fever followed, and ſhe 


lay for ſeveral weeks in a ſtate either of inſenſi- 


bility or delirium. During her illneſs the man- 
ſervant, which Colonel Layton had provided for 
her, imagining it impoſſible that ſhe ſhould re- 
cover, reſolved to be her executor, and decamped 
in the night with her bills, watch, and every 
valuable moveable that he could find means to 
carry off with him.—But death, as well as ſleep, 
too often flies the wretched; at leaſt, he comes 


not at their call, © nor mends his n pace for 
66 plaints or cries. „ 


Wirn only the aſſiſtance of an humane country 
Apothecary, Louiſa was again reſtored to life, if 
we may call exiſtence marked by ys 1555 that 
name. 


Tars worthy and benevolent ſyccedaneum to 
the Faculty quickly perceiyed that his fair patient 
was unhappy ; and as ſoon as ſhe was able to be 
removed from the ern of all her woes, gene- 


rouſiy offered her an aſylum in his houſe, til! 


ſhe could eſtabliſh her health, and bring, about a 
_ reconciliation with her friends, whom he ſuppoſed 


: p b be acquainted "ie her er ſituation, 8 "= 


1 * | Lovisa's 
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Lovisa's delicacy neceſſarily prevented her 
accepting his friendly offer; for the Doctor, as 
they called him, was unmarried, and looked upon 


i 


as a man of gallantry by his neighbours. Though 


hurt at her refuſal, he generouſly diſcharged all 
the little debts which her illneſs had occaſioned, 
and continued to viſit her with the honeſt warmth 
of an old friend. 


Wirn the power of thinking, Louiſa's miſery 


returned, and her thoughts were at times as much 
diſtracted as when ſhe had been actually deprived 
of her reaſon, The ſole ſource that remained to 
furniſh her even with a glimpſe' of hope, was, 
that of trying to awaken Lady Morton's tender- 


neſs, by a full confeſſion of her own weakneſs, 


and Colonel Layton's villaipy. 3 


Tux tale was long and intereſting to the un- 


happy writer, and ſome weeks were ſpent in re- 


capitulating and reſuffering the agonies of mind 


and body which ſhe had endured. At length this 
taſk was finiſhed, and ſhe waited in anxious ſuſ- 


pence, with regard to her future exiſtence, whick 


muſt neceſſarily depend on Lady Morton' s anſwer, 


DuyzinG this painful interval, her friend, the 
Apothecary, came to viſit her; and in order to 
amuſe her, brought with him the laſt month's 
Magazine, in which he obſerved there was a 
gentleman married, of the name of Layton, wha 

might probably be a relation of her's, +, 


* 


* Sus 
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Sz ſnatched the book with eagerneſs, and 
caſting her eye upon the paragraph, ſhe read theſe 
words: Such a day was married at St. George's 
Church, Hanover-Square, Colonel George Lay- 
© ton, to Lady Morton, relict of Sir Thomas 
« Morton, Baronet : as ſoon as the ceremony was 


& oyer, the new-married couple ſet out for 
4 France.” 


' + Lownsa's eyes had not ſpeculation enough in 
them to finiſh the paragraph; the book dropt 
from her ſlack hand, and ſhe fell ſenſeleſs on the 
floor. 


BrRHOL D her now deprived of the laſt glimmer- 
ing ray that was to guide her trembling ſteps 
through the intricate and thorny paths of life! 
Robbed of her fame, her fortune, ahdgher friends 
—whither, ah! whither could ſhe ſeek for aid! 
From Him alone who knew her upright heart, 
and faw her bitter anguiſh, To Him the mourner 
bent the ſuppliant knee; not to implore his 
vengeance, but to beg for leave to lay the burden 


' . down of wretched life, which was become too 


8 n J 


A GENTLE "ON which the — fell 
into, ſeemed to forward her moſt earneſt wiſh; 
and had ſhe been poſſeſſed of any means for ger 
fupport, ſhe would have ſunk filently into the 
land of oblivion, unpitied and unknown. But 
her landed now demanded rent, and her ſervant 
1 '_ wages, 


wm 
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wages, which ſhe, was incapable of paying, but 
by diſpoſing of her ſmall effects in furniture and 
cloaths, which, when fold, amounted to as much 
as would diſcharge her debts to every one hut 
the friendly Apothecary, who refuſed to receive 
any part either of his diſburſements or his bill. 


FoklLon x, diſtreſſed, and ſinking to the grave, 
ſhe bent her melancholy courſe to Liverpool, in 
hopes of finding ſhelter, for her few remaining days 
beneath the hoſpitable roof of Mr. Selby. As 
fhe meaſured back the tedious miles which led to 
that loved ſcene of innocence and peace, could 
ſhe avoid reflecting on the change which two ſhort 
years had made? Her tears flowed faſt, but 
filent; and the paſſengers who travelled in the 
coach with her, though not poſſeſſed of the moſt 
delicate ſenſibility, were ſo much affected with 
her grief, that for their ſakes ſhe endeavoured to 
reſtrain it. For the unhappy Loviſa wiſhed not for 
ſharers in her woe, nor would have pained ano- 
ther heart, even to eaſe. her own. She even la- 
mented her having written to Lady Morton, as ſhe 
feared, if ſhe ever received her letter, it might 
make her unhappy, and be the cauſe of diſſention 
between her and her wan, 3 


* 


On her arrival at Liewaoal ſhe enquired for 


Mr, Selby, and was informed he had been dead ; 


almoſt a year, and that his wife and daughters 
kept a boarding-ſchool at Preſton, This was 4 
new and a ſevere diſtreſs, for how could the ge+ 
- _ mhcrous 


N 
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nerous Loviſa think of becoming an expence to 
- thoſe who were unable to ſupport themſelves, | 
And yet it was her ſole reſource; for though ſhe 
had a number of intimate acquaintance in Liver- 
poo}, who, in the ſun-ſhine of her proſperity, 
aſſumed the name of friends, ſhe knew of none 
that would ſupport that character towards her in 
her preſent hapleſs ſtate. She therefore kept her- 
ſelf concealed that evening, and ſet out early the 
next morning for Preſton, where ſhe was received 
with ſuch real tranſports of joy, as could only be 
abated by the appearance of her delicate and de- 
clining ſtate of health. By the good Mes. Selby 
ſhe was welcomed as a daughter, and by her 
daughters as a long abſent and beloved ſiſter. oy 
They talked in raptures of the joy that William 
would receive from knowing ſhe was with them, 
and gently reproached her for not having enabled 
them to ſatisfy his earneſt and conſtant enquiries 
about her. She anſwered only by her tears; but 
they were tears of tenderneſs, not ſorrow : ſhe 
rejoiced in the proſpect of William's ſucceſs, and 
in finding the ſituation of his family, though nor 
deſirable, yet far from wretched. Louiſa found 
every thing in this retirement that could give 
eaſe to her afflitM heart : ſhe acquainted Mrs. 
Selby with her whole ory ; and that "good and 
pious friend poured in the balm of comfort to 
her wounded mind, by convincing her how much! nM 
more wretched ſhe muſt have been, had ſhe” * 
known aught of guilt; and uſed to ſay, ſhe* 
pitied Colonel Layton even more than Louiſa. 7 
2 As 
* 2 
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As ſoon as it was known that Mr, Hartington's 
daughter was at Preſton, many perſons came from 
Liverpool to wait on her; and ſome of the prin- 
_ cipal merchants thete, not only offered her every; 
ſervice in their power, but brought her different 
ſums, which, they ſaid, were balances of accompts 
due to her father after his affairs wete ſettled, 
Theſe little ſums, in all amounting to about 
Sool. gave infinite pleaſure to Louiſa, as it pre- 
vented het from being a burden on the amiable. 

family ſhe was ſettled with. Wrapped in the 
arms of friendſhip, ſome years paſſed gently on ; 
Peace ſeemed once more to reaſſume its favourite ; 


manſion in Louiſa's boſom; and her returning 
Walen ſpread joy around ws | 


Tur faithful William ſtill preſerved his paſſion 
inviolate for her; and from the moment he knew © 
where ſhe was, wrote to her conſtantly, His ſuc- 
ceſs, in point of fortune, was proportioned to his 
merits z and by the time he had been fix years in 


India, he was able to ſupport his mother an 


ſiſters in independent affluence; but he declared 
he would never return to England till he had 
re a 2 ne worthy of 12 ** ee 


His generous conſtancy * Louiſa's heart; 
for well ſhe knew there were inſuperable bars 


between them, as ſhe muſt ever cofifider herſelf 
as Colonel Layton's wife, though * had caſt 
ber off to want and * 


* Doane 
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- Dvninc this interval, the public papers gave an 
account of Lady Morton's dying in a Convent in 
France, and that her huſband was at that time a 
volunteer in the Empreſs of Ruſſia's army. In 
a few weeks after, a pacquet was ſent to Loviſa. 
by Sir Thomas Morton's nephew, who was heir 
to her aunt's jointure : this pacquet had been in- 
cloſed to him by the Abbeſs of the Convent 
where Lady Morton died, with an earneſt requeſt 
to have it delivered as directed. Ir contained a 
letter written by Lady Morton when dying, la-. 
renting the involuntary wrongs which ſhe had 
heen guilty of towards her unhappy niece; and 
hoping that her ſufferings here would atone for 
them, as ſhe had been the moſt miſerable being. 
upon earth from the moment ſhe had received ker 
letter, which had been forwarded to her at Paris; 
in conſequence of which ſhe had taxed the 
Colonel with his crime, which he denied nor, 
but ſmiling, ſtiled it un ruſe de guerre: and on 
her expreſſing the horror ſhe felt at his conduct, 
he had behaved moſt inhumanely to her, and at 
laſt conveyed her into Brittany, and confined her 
in a Convent there, from whence ſhe could only 
hope to be releaſed by death, whoſe approaches 
ſhe reccived with joy. She again implored her 
forgiveneſs, and with her dying breath bequeathed 
her bleſſing to her, which was all ſhe then had 
left to beſtow. 


Tuis letter recalled all Louiſa's tenderneſs for: 


her unhappy aunt, and afflifted her ſincerely ; 
ſhe 
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ſhe had, however, the conſolation to hope, that 
her ſufferings had amply atoned for her impru- 
deace, and that they were now at.an end; and 
ſhe could not help rejoicing even in her own paſt 
misfortunes, ſince they had freed her from the 
ſociety of ſuch a monſter as Colonel Layton; 


THz year following there was an account cf an 
engagement between the Turks and Ruſſians, 
and Colonel Layton was mentioned among the 
ſlain, 


IT was impoliible that Louiſa ſhould lament 
his death; yet ſhe felt a true Chriſtian ſorrow for 
his being ſent to his account ſo unprepared as ſhe 
feared he might have been :—ſhe had never ceaſed 
to pray for his converſion; and had ſhe been a 
Catholic, ſhe would have expended her little 
remnant of fortune in maſſes for his ſoul, 


As ſoon as Mrs. Selby knew of Colonel 
Layton' s death, ſhe requeſted Louiſa's leave to 
acquaint William with her ſtory, which had been 
hitherto . kept a ſecret from him and his ſiſters, 
To this ſhe readily conſented ; and the youngeſt 
Miſs Selby, from whom I had this Story, was 
appointed ſecretary upon the occaſion, It is eaſy 
to imagine how William muſt be affected, on 
reading the intereſting narrative of his Louiſa's 
ſufferings :—indignation, pity, and tenderneſs, 


became auxiliaries to his fondneſs, and he reſolved 


to return to England to ſoothe the ſorrows of 
1 the 
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the lovely mourner, and devote his life to her 
happineſs, as ſoon as he could ſettle his affairs in 
India. His generous plan was ſoon put into 
execution; and he returned to his country, fa- 
mily, and miſtreſs in perfect health and happi- 
neſs. 


Tux days of Louiſa's mourning ſeemed now 
to be expired, and an univerſal joy was diffuſed 
over the countenance of every Selby. William 
was All their fondneſs could have wiſhed ; 'and 
Louiſa joined in acknowledging the united graces 
of his mind and perſon: yet ſtill that dear deli- 
rium, which ſhe had once experienced for the 
worſt of men, was unfelt for the worthieſt ! 
Gratitude, efteem, and friendſhip, were all ſhe 
could beſtow, and ſhe in vain lamented her in- 
capacity of giving more. Strange caprice of the 
human heart! whoſe motions nought can regu- 
late, while, like a meteor, it ſhoots along, too 
oft portending ruin. | 


Evzxy poſſible enquiry was now made to 
aſcertain the death of. Colonel Layton; z but no 
other account had ever been received by any of 
his friends, than that which the public papers 
had given of his being killed in battle. This 
was fully ſufficient to ſatisfy William and his 
family z and if Louiſa ſeemed to expreſs a doubt 
upon the ſubject, they charged it to unkindneſs 
and want of affection for them all. * 


Ir 
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Ir, was impoſſible long to withſtand their 
united importunities; and Louiſa at length 
crowned all their wiſhes, by beſtowing her hand 
on the deſerving- and. faithful Selby. Eaſe and 
affluence were now her conſtant attendants: 


60 Chearfulneſs danced all day before her; . 


64 And, at night, ſoft flumbers waited on her downy 
"72 66 pillow.” 


TEE lover, tutband, friend, were all united in 
the generous Selby; and if felicity was ever the 
lor of mortals, this happy family enjoyed it. 
Louiſa's now apparent ſituation ſeemed to pro- 
miſe an addition to their happineſs, if it could 
admit increaſe; and they all ſet out to a houſe 
Mr. Selby had taken in London, on account of 

 Loviſa's approaching accouchement. 


I $HovLD long ſince have mentioned, that 
Louiſa had diſcharged the pecuniary part of her 
obligations to her friendly Apothecary in Eſſex. 8 
On her marriage, Mr. Selby had preſented him 
with a bill for an hundred pounds, and now wrote | 
to deſire him to come to London to attend his 
wife upon a ſimilar occaſion to that in which ſhe 
had formerly experienced his ſkill and tender- 
nels, though he now hoped in a much happier 
ſituation, The good man obeyed the ſummons, 
and Louiſa was ſafely delivered of a lovely. od 


SHE. had lain-in. about ten FRO wh every 
ba omen of recovery, her tond, her 
1 3 ; tender 
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tender huſband ſitting by her bed-ſide, when a man 
with haggard and pale looks, wild ſtaring eyes, and 
every dreadful mark of madneſs, ruſhed into her 
chamber, and with a hollow voice cried out, She 
is my wife, and I will die beſide her !” The more 

than terrified Louiſa could only ſay, © Ir is, ir 
«js my huſband”—and ſunk upon her pillow. 
What now were Selby's feelings! The ſtranger's 
madneſs ſeemed contagious—he flung | himſelf 
betweeti his dear Louiſa and the frantic wretch, 
who ſtruggled to embrace her; they fell toge- 
ther; and in their fall, a piſtol, which the Colonel 
had concealed, went off, and wounded Selby in 
the ſide. They leaped upon their feet and 
Selby then ſnatched a ſword which hung within 
his reach, and buried it in the other's boſom. 
By this time the family were alarmed, and ruſhed 
together into the chamber to behold a ſcene of 
complicated horror. She only was inſenſible to 
all the miſeries around her, nor could they call 
her back to reaſon, though ſhe returned to life 
in ſtrong convulſions, and expired, in a few hours, 
a hapleſs- victim to her only error, the having 
ventured to confide too far in him who had 
ſo cruelly betrayed her, 


Watt: they I PPE Þ to draw the ſword from 
Colonel Layton's wound, his life-blood ſeemed 
to follow. it; he therefore begged that they would 
let it reſt till he had made the ſole atonement then 
in his power. He fecapitulated all his crimes, 
and ſaid, that from the moment in which he 


1 aban · 
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abandoned Louiſa, he had carried a burning 
'hell within his boſom; that he had ſought for 
death to free him from his torments, but that, 
though left for dead upon the field of battle, he 
had recovered in his own deſpite; that, upon 
hearing of Lady Morton's death, he had deter- 
mined to ſeek out Louiſa, and make her all the 
reparation in his power, but was then taken 
priſoner by the Turks, and only ſet at liberty 
within that year; that, on his return to Eng- 
land, finding his Louiſa married to Mr. Selby, he 
had grown quite frantic, and reſolved to expiate 
his offences by dying before her; and for that 
purpoſe came prepared with a piſtol, He ac- 
quitted Mr. Selby of his death, and, imploring 
mercy, pulled forth the weapon from his breaſt, 
and died. 


Tur wound which Mr. Selby had received 
from the piſtol was not dangerous; but his dear 
wife's death had ſealed his doom. The com- 
plicated agonies of his mind threw him into a 
fever, from which he wiſhed not to recover. He 
expired in a few days, and his laſt ſigh breathed 
forth Louiſa's name. 
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THE FATAL CONTEST 


A Genuine NAARATlvg of an Authentic Story. 


BY THE SAME. 


CYOME years ago there lived in the Eity of 
8 Norwich a rich merchant, of a reſpectable 
family, of the name of Rawdon. At about the 
age of thirty he wedded a young Lady with a 
good fortune, perfectly ſuited to his inclinations, 
ſituation, and other circumſtances of life. Happy 
in Each other, they had nothing to wiſh for, or 
regret the want of, but an inheritor to their ample 
poſſeſſions. < 


Tus bleſſing was, however, with- held from them 
for the firſt eight or nine years of their marriage, 
when, to their mutual ſatisfaction, Mrs. Rawdon 
at length preſented her joyful huſband with a 
lon. This long hoped- for gift of Heaven be- 
came now the ſcle object of their joint care and 
attention; 
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attention; the ſummer's days ſeemed ſhort while 
ſpent in gazing on the welcome gueſt ; and the 
winter's nights were paſſed in contemplating the 
placidneſs of his countenance and harmony of 
his features, while he ſlept. 


Bur the ſerenity of wi they had 
before enjoyed, was now perpetually diſturbed 
by their apprehenſions about his health; and 
that domeſtic concord, in which they had been 
exemplary to all their acquaintance, became ſoon 
interrupted by a difference of opinion with re- 
gard to the mode of education which they ſhould 
in future adopt for their darling charge,' and the 


various ſchemes they planned for their 2 
William's eſtabliſnment in life. 


| In one point, however, they happened both 
to agree; which was, never to thwart the incli- 
nations of their pupil, or ſuffer him to be con- 
tradicted or controuled, upon any occaſion or 
pretence whatſoever, © For how, otherwiſe, were 
his natural diſpoſitions and real character to be 
” „known, and his education, conſequently, be 
40 adapted to them ? If ſenſe and virtue did not 
come with years, reſtraint could but render 
him a docile fool, or an artful hypocrite? 
Such maxims as theſe muſt undoubtedly be ex- 
tremely hazardous, at leaſt; and could, even at 
beſt, have obtained him but the title of a book, 
written by the late M. Helvetius, ſtiled The 
0 of Nature, ia Chance. 


32 
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Ir is reaſonable, therefore, to apprehend, that 
ſo ſtrange a ſcheme of conduct muſt have been 
attended with fatal effects in the experiment. 
The analogy of nature is obſervable throughout 
all its works. The beaſts of the foreſt become 
ſavage for want of diſcipline only; the lands of 
the deſert remain waſte, becauſe uncultivated; 
the trees of the wood run wild from neglect of 
pruning; and man is rendered ſavage, waſte, 
and wild, without the diſcipline, the cultivation, 
and the prunings, of education. 


From this ee it may 1 be 
ſuppoſed that this weak, though well-meaning 
pair of preceptors muſt have rendered their pupil 
a perfect demon of ill-temper and caprice ; but 
our Sweet Nilliam was happily endowed with a 
mild and gentle diſpoſition, and amidſt the large 
field of human vices and follies that were thus 
laid open to his adoption, he was infected with 
but one ſingle and — weed. 


CulpREx learn cunning ſooner than ſenſe ; 
William quickly perceived the foible of his 
parents, and indulged himſelf in it to a ſurfeit, 
He was eager in purſuit of every childiſh toy 
that ſtruck his fancy ; but- when once obtained, 
he from that moment became diſguſted with the 
object he had before ſo ardently deſired, would 
look on it with contempt or diſlike, and caſt it 
from him for any thing newer, though of in- 
ferior value. This faw of youth © grew _ 
| his 
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te his growth, and ſtrengthened with his ſtrength,” 
and marked the character and complexion of his 
future life throughout. 


Wu arrived at the proper age for ſome- 
thing more than mere domeſtic inſtruction, his 
anxious parents, who could not bear to have 
him one moment out of their ſight, provided 
him with a ſenſible and indulgent tutor, under 
their own roof, But though William had ever 
before expreſſed a' fond inclination for know- 
ledge and learning, he now manifeſted a to: al diſ- 
regard for his maſter's inſtructions, ſeemed diſ- 
guſted at the ſlighteſt taſks appointed to him, 
became melancholy, and pined i in ſullen ſilence. 


Tux ſolicitous guardians of his welfare were 
quickly alarmed at ſo unaccountable a change in his 
diſpoſition, and, after much ſoothing and intreaty, 
drew from him a declaration of his "within to be 
ſent to a public ſchool, where emulation might 
aſſiſt to inſpirit his exertions. Dear as this part- 
ing muſt neceſſarily coſt his doating father and 
mother's heart, his inclination was no ſooner 
known than indulged ; and ſinking with forrow 
themſelves, and bathing William with their tears, 
they directly placed their darling 58 at Weſt- 
minſter- ſchool. Fob | 


Poor William ſoon became diſſatisfied at this 
kind of life; the noiſe, confinement, and diſci- 
pline of his new courſe, were irkſome to him; 

| | =] J 
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ſo that. by the next enſuing vacation, he had 
intirely loſt all reliſh for claſſical ſtudies; and on 
his return home to Norwich, intreated to be re- 
ceived into his father's compting- -houſe, and 
trained up to mercantile buſineſs, as the final 
election of his mind and inclinations. 


Born his parents accepted this overture with 
joy. The mother tondly concluded, that by this 
means ſhe would have him conſtantly in her ſight ; ; 
and the father very prudently thought that it was 
2 more certain way of improving his fortune, 
than the moſt aſſiduous application in any of the 
learned profeſſions might poſſibly be. Accord- 
ingly, he ee appointed him one of his 
clerks, and allotted him a conſiderable portion of 
his buſineſs to tranſact, 


As uſual, the too ready concurrence with his 
defire ſoon diſguſted the capricious youth; he 
ſeldom ſat down to his deſk, opened the ledger, 
or troubled himſelf with any part of the occupa- 
tion he had fo lately and ſo ardently folicited 
before, but ſpent moſt of his time at a little 
'farm-houfe near the town, where he privately 
fitted up a bed-chamber and library for himſelf, 
both which he furniſhed properly, and devoted 
" himſelf to ſtudy, with as much earneſtneſs, as if 
his fame and fortune depended on a progreſs i in 
ſome of the literary profeſſions. 


Sons time bad paſſed in this clandeſtine com- 
| Werce with the Mules, when Js father began 10 
4 | be 
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be alarmed at his frequent and continued abſences 
from home, and without giving any account of - 
His purpoſe or purſuit z but more particularly as 
he diſcovered that the farmer who was his ſon's 
hoſt, had a very pretty daughter in the houſe, 
which Mr. Rawdon very naturally ſuſpected to 
have been the magnet of attraction; and though 
he had hitherto made it a principle to himſelf, as 
before related, never to contradict or reſtrain his 
ſod's will or inclinations, he had, in former in- 
ſtances, ſufficient reaſon to ſee the ill eonſequence 
of that maxim, and was therefore reſolved now 
to interpoſe in this caſe, where either his ſon was 
likely to enter into engagements below his rank 
and fortune, or an innocent young woman in 


danger of being 1 to . and pro- 
ſtitution. 


He determined, therefore, to expoſtulate with 
his ſon immediately upon this ſubject; but it is 
difficult to begin a thing. Not being uſed to 
ſuch domeſtic diſcipline, whenever William came 
before him, he felt himſelf unequal to the taſk, 
either of condemning his behaviour or reſiſting 
his inclinations ; and it was ſome time before he 


could muſter up reſolution enough to be able to 
open the conference. 


Tux idea of parental authority vas a notion 
as thoroughly foreign to William's conception, 
as ſnow to an Indian; ſo that when the old 
— after firſt remonſtrating, began te 


ſoutrer 
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ſputter out his injunctions and indignation, for 
he was obliged to put himſelf in a paſſion in 
order to keep up his reſolution, the young man 
ſtood motionleis and aghaſt, on ſuppoſing his 
father to have been ſuddenly ſeized with a fit of 
phrenzy. Nor was ſuch a conjecture at all un- 
natural, as he was equally innocent of the charge, 
as unuſed to either document or command. For 
it is as true as ſtrange, that the pretty Jenny 
Wilſon, though frequently ſeen, had never yet 
been taken any particular notice of by our young 
ſtudent, who was | Oy: no means of an aniorous 
complexion, 


| Wrar between ſurprize and perverſeneſs, he 
returned not the leaſt anſwer to his father's 
harangue ; and from the peculiar- bias of his 
mind, the reader will be able to account for his 
ſilence on that occaſion, left finding his real 
motive for retirement approved, the pleaſure he 
then took in his ſpontaneous ſtudies might be 
deſtroyed. But this very converſation firſt 
awakened his attention towards the. pretty Jenny, 
and he returned to his dear aſylum with a degree 
of impatience and emotion which he had never 
before experienced for her, or any other of her 
ſex, 


Bor, though he had been hitherto fo inſenſible 
to her charms, his perſon and air, ſo ſuperior to 
thoſe of her own level, had not paſſed unmarked 


by the ſuſceptible Jenny, though ſne never re- 
vealed 
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vealed her paſſion by word, look, or action. She 
was ſimple, but not ſilly; ignorant, but not 
vulgar; with manners gentle and, unaffected. 
Theſe qualities William thought were good 
materials to work upon; and having, on a little 
converſation with her, conceived a ſtrong attach- 
ment to her, immediately ſet about informing 
and improving the mind of his fair pupil, in 
order to render her worthy of the reſpectable 
ſituation of life he meant ſoon to place her in. 


Hs had quitted his father abruptly, after the 
laſt interview, and the old man's aſſumed rage 
now became real; in the firſt tranſports of which 
he made a ſolemn vow, that if his ſon did not 
forthwith return home and abandon Jenny, he 
ſhould never again be received under his roof, 
nor would he ever leave him a ſhilling that he 
could deprive him of; and the moſt conſiderable 
part of his fortune being of his own acquiſition, 
was, conſequently, in his own power. 


His fond mother immediately communicated 
this intelligence to him, but unhappily without 
effect; for we have already ſeen that oppoſition 
was not the way to conquer his obſtinacy. Like 
an untamed colt, he was not to be reſtrained by 
the curb; but give him the reins, and he would 
run himſelf out of breath, This character in 
him they had diſcovered, indeed; but too late, 
alas! to reclaim him. | 


THrs 


— 
— r _ 
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Tris unhappy breach in her family ſoon fell 
heavy on Mrs. Rawdon; ſhe could not exift 
without ſeeing her darling child, and in a ſhort 
time was ſunk into ſuch a ſtate of dejection and 
languor, as awakened her huſband's tendernefs 


towards her; which he ſhewed by a full forgive - 
neſs of his ſon, whoſe baniſhment he revoked, 


ſending an embaſſy to him, — his immediate 
return. | 


Bur the perverſe delinquent, I might add in- 
human too, if a perſon governed by a froward 
nature might not rather be conſidered as an 
Automaton moved by internal ſprings which 


actuate it unwittingly, refuſed to take the benefit 


of this All of Grace, unleſs they would conſent 
Ykewiſe. to his marrying his dear Jenny, and 
publicly acknowledge and receive het home as 


their daughter-in-law, Agreed. 


Bur, no ſooner was this fond deſire of his 
heart complied with, than his former ardour to- 
wards his favourite Jenny began to decline, and 
was ſoon extinguiſhed after he had introduced her 
into a Polite circle in his mother's drawing-toom 
that was aſſembled upon the occaſion. The 
charms of her perſon were leſſened by a com- 


pariſon; and her bluſhing modeſty, her timidity, 


with the conſtraint and want of graces in all her 


geſtures, too plainly betrayed indications at's mean 
birth and uneducated ruſticity. 


He * 
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He laniented, indeed, his own inconſiſteney 
and inconſtancy both; but could not reſiſt the 
aſcendency of that malign planet, that powerful 
and fatal weakneſs, which influenced and im- 
pelled him not only to diſlike, but deteſt, his 
every purfuit, when placed within his reach. 


As uſual,” he ſighed and wept for his yg | 
then caſt it __ contempt away. 


Tux return of this worſe than prodigal ſon had 
reſtored both health and happineſs" to his fond 
mother; and the moſt ſumptuous preparations' 
were made for the intended nuptials ; when, on 
the morning of the day appointed for the ſo- 
lemnization, the unaccountable bridegroom dif- 

appeared from Norwich, withour leaving the leaſt 
hint behind him of his motive, or any trace for 
a purſuic. + Grief and lamentation ſucceeded to 
feſtivity and joy; his unhappy parents were 
plunged into the deepeſt ſorrow ; and the diſcon- 
folate Jenny returned home again to her father's, 
to live in a cottage, but not upon love, mourn- 

ing the loſs of a lover, and the diſappointment 
of. a huſband. 


Taz equally unhappy PEP. FAY ſuch. he 
really was, wanted neither ſenſe or virtue; he 


was both conſcious and aſhamed of the wayward- 
neſs of his diſpoſition, yet continued ſtill en- 
,. ſlaved to it; nor were either his reaſon or morals 
ſufficiently ſtrong to conquer the unfortunate 
bias of a wrong education. He felt for the ſuf- 

K | ferings 
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ferings he inflicted on thoſe he loved; but not 
having reſolution enough to prevent them, he 
never attempted even to excuſe, much leſs co 
Juſtify, his miſconduct, 


Wirz a diſturbed-mind, and agitated frame, 
he had ſtrolled out of Norwich, about four 
o'clock that ſummer's morning, without having 
determined. on any particular route, or planned 
any manner of ſcheme for his future life, except 
a fixed reſolve of never returning to marry the 
forſaken Jenny, for whom, notwithftanding, he 
ſtill retained a fond affection. When he had 
walked about a dozen miles, a ſtage-coach hap- 
pened to be paſling by, and, finding himſelf 
fatigued, he ſtept into it, without even inquir- 
ing whither it was going, and purſued his journey 
till he was fet down in London, * 


Amono the paſſengers there happened to be a. 
Recruiting Officer, of the cavalry, who, perceiv- 
ing our young traveller had the appearance of a 
Gentleman, entered into diſcourſe with him, at 
ſight. They talked on a variety of ſubjects; 
but the gallant ſon of Mars expatiated more par- 
ticularly on the nobleneſs of his profeſſien, of 
the honour and delights of a ſoldier's life. The 
inexperienced adventurer became quickly captt- 
vated with the dazzling idea of glory and renown, 
which the gaſconading Captain had ſo pompouſy 
diſplayed; his youthful imagination was kindled 
at the _ of heroiſm ; and, by the time they 

had 
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had: reached Whitechapel, he acquainted his 
nem friend that he had conceived an ardour am 
ambition to ſerve a Volunteer under his barmer;:: 


Tak Captain was bighly delighted with ſuch 
Bprize, as he hoped io be weli- paid for his diſ- 
charge, ere long, when be might probably be- 
come weary of his. profeſſiun, or aſhamed of his 
ation; and immediately clofed with the propd- 
fition. On their arrival at the Inn, he invited 
William to ſupper, and kept him with him that 
night, as he apprehended that our young ſoldier 
might poſſibly have ſome friend in London, 
who would 1 or 9 a proſont mar- 
tial difpoſition, 2: 


Tus next morning he offered to inliſt him, 
by the uſual method of giving money, but Wil- 
Ram rejected the: proffer; as a fentleman Vo- 
lunteer, or Cadet, and a' common trooper, he 
imagined not to be ſubjett to the fame comfine- 
ment, or ſtrictneſs of diſcipline; our he foon 
diſcovered the futility of that opiown, when he 
entered upon duty at n where the corps 
Was apc ſtationed. | | 


| Tauss mortified him extremely, and he now 

began to lament his precipitate adoption; and, 
according to the general tenor of his charatter, 
became thoroughly unhappy and diſguſted, both 
at the meanneſs and fatigue of :his:{tvation and 
fervice. He would, as on former accations, have 
NT bees "i | flung 
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flung away his play. thing : but, alas ! the indul- 
gence of his uſual caprice remained now no 1 
in his power. ä * 


s ſometimes thought of communicating his 
diſtreſs to his parents, in order to procure a re- 
leaſe from his captivity, as he now deemed it; but 
then again, his pride revolted againſt the humi- 
liating idea of confeſſing his folly, and his per- 
'verſeneſs oppoſed a conſequent fubmiſſion to their 
will and governance. He therefore endeavoured 
to reconcile himſelf to the lot he had caſt, and 
the fate he had made for himſelf: the reſource 
of books was till left him, and a Circulating- 
library became, for a time, the only ſolace of 
his woes. | 
Dux ixo the Captain's abode ' at Coventry, 
our young Adventurer had received a random 
ſhot: from Cupid; for, on the. oppoſite ſide of 
the ſtreet to where he was billeted, lived an 
opulent Ribband Weaver, lately married to an 
handſome young woman, who happened to have 
a little more of romance, or rather of novel, in 
her compoſition, than ſuited well with her ſitua- 
tion or other circumſtances of life. Reſpective 
glances had paſſed to and fro, which ſoon created 
a mutual deſire of being further ee with 
each other. 
A TOLERABLE figure in a red coat, though it 
were but in a common ee, is more apt to 
© captivate 
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captivate an uneducated female mind, than an 
handſomer perſon dreſſed in black, brown, or 
blue. Beſides, the regularity of William's con- 
duct, and his continued application to books, 
gave our young wife an higher idea of his cha- 
racter, than ſuited with his preſent condition; 
and by the force of a warm imagination, ſhe 
concluded him to be ſome Kknight-errant Cheva - 


lier, perhaps a Prince in Maſquerade. 4 


Upon ſuch a prepoſſeſſion, ſhe frequently took 
occaſion of obſerving to her huſband, . the - ſos 
briety and decency of the young Trooper's be- 
haviour; adding, that ſhe thought it incumbent 
upon perſons of a certain rank in life, to en- 
courage ſo much propriety and regularity of de- 
meanour in the military. The honeſt man, who, 
like moſt other domeſtic huſbands, might poſſibly 
by this time have become a little weary of a con- 
ſtant tote-d- ite, and being ' reaſonably confident 
of his wife's integrity, inclined to her argument, 
and agreed to invite our Cadet to their next 
Sunday's yy; and pudding. 


TRIS 8 was the beſt meal our hungry 
ſoldier had ſat down to, ſince he had wandered 
away from his father's houſe; but his eyes be- 
came ſtill more voracious than his appetite; for, 
upon a nearer view of his fair neighbour, ho 
diſcovered the ſtrongeſt likeneſs between her and 
his ſtill loved, but once adored Jenny. This pecu- 
_—_ of reſemblance might, perhaps, at firſt, have 


K 3 | attracted 
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attracted his gaze; but his admiration of her 
beauty was much farther enhanced by the im- 
probability of his being able to gain her; con- 
fidering her as the property of another, upon 
whom ſhe had voluntarily beſtowed her porn 
a Macon 


Wks. Nath, aur preſent heroine, was weak, 
but not wicked; fond, but not free; and there. 
fore, though ſhe frequently indulged herſelf in 
the pleaſure of feeing and converſing with her 
imaginary hero, ſhe never treſpaſſed, ia the 
leaſt, againſt the ſtricteſt rules of decorum, by 
vithbr countenancing or permitting any improper 
liberties. to be taken with her perſon : the aliena- 
tion of her heart was the fole crime fhe com- 
mitred Saint her huſband; and as it does not 
y{pear that he ever miſſed it, ſhe comforted her- 
ſelf with thinking, like Otkello, that he Was 
9 eng robbed at an” 4 

Martens remained in this fituation, till ti 
route for the removal of the regiment from 
Coventry drew near. It juſt then happened that 
Myr. Nafla, his friendly hoſt, was taken ill of a 
flow fever, which prevented our platonic pair 
fromm meeting as frequently as uſual; which, 
though but à fingle Giſtreſs to William, was 3 
double one io Mrs, Naſh, as being an addition 
to ber cancers for ber huſband. However, the 
evening before the troops began their march, 
By co atrwed to ns alas! to part—aftep 

$73, having 
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having mutually exchanged profeſſions of fond- 
neſs and everlaſting remembrance, with ſome 
whifpetihgs of a coritingent connection for life, 
if 4 certain OO event ſhould come to paſs. 


Turs appears to me the only place, through- 
out our {thry, where that well known moral ob- 
ſervation may be introduced with ptopriety, that 
« Pate ever aids the vows of Lovers, when the 
* torch of Hymen is to light them to their 
ei withes.” It followed, then, as a thing of 
courſe, that a few- days after William's departure 
from Coventry, Mr. Naſh alſo took his depar- 
ture from life; and, as he had no child, left the | 
whole of © his fortune, amounting to abeut fix 
thouſand pounds, to his antes. 24 relitt. 


"E i not quite impoſhble, bur that the gene- 
rous idea of tendering her lover à folder of For- 
tune, in the literal ſenſe, by prefenting him with 
her hand and purſe together, might have in ſome 
fort helped t6 confole her for the leſs of het elder 
friend. However, Mrs, Naſh, ever acting up to 
the niceſt regard to ptopriety, reſolved to wait 
the uſual ſolitary and tedious interval which the 
decorums of the world have eſtabliſhed in viduity, 
before ſhe would proceed to make the overture, 
by acquainting the lover with her preſent diſ- 
engaged firgarionz thinking, very juſtly, that to 
delerve 4 man's eſteem, goes a great way towards 
the proeeving his love. 
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DuznG. this her interval of, probation,,: ap- 


prehending that. what between the loſs of her 


huſband, and the, abſence of her lover, the time 
might hang heavily on her. hands, ſhe bethought 
herielf of inviting a pretty young woman, a 
couſin-german of hers, :to. her houſe, as a com- 

panion to relieve the irkſomeneſs of her ſalirude, 
Ic is ſaid, that © It is not good for man to live 
60 alone, and woman thinks it a double evil. 


IJ! 4 1 


Tuts * i et”; * 1 to 's juſt then 


in ſuch, a ſympathetic; diſpoſition of. mind: and 


circumſtances, as beſt fuited the occaſion; being 
herſelf alſo in love, and ſeparated. from, the dear 
object of her eng for I think this: 3s. good 


a time as any to acquaint the reader, that this 


very friend was no other than the e Jenny 
Wilſon; and this may likewiſe account for the 
great likeneſs between them, before hinted, at, 
as taken notice of by William. 


* } 114 


Miss Wilſon 8 of the invitation, 


and came accordingly, unknowing of Mrs. Naſh's 


engagement, who was, at the ſame time, equally 
ignorant alſo, of her couſin's prior attachment 
and præcontract with the ſame perſon, ;- But it 
was not long before a mutual diſcovery of this 


ſecret was made, to the mutual unhappineſs of 


them both. For as the ynburthening of an op- 


preſſed heart in the boſom of a friend, is ane of 


the greateſt and moſt natural indulgencies and 


a er 60 f diſtreſſec . the afflicted Jenny 


ſoon 
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ſoon made the widow a confidant in her unfor- 
tunate ſtory; concluding it with weeping over 
the ſuppoſed aſhes of her betrothed ſwain, ,whom 
ſhe had, by that time, from not having received 
any. manner of account of him, ſince his ch, 
already numbered, with the dead, a 
RO 5 
Mas. Naſh ry * liſtened.r to. wt firſt 
patts of the narrative, with mute attention, with 
cordial looks of friendſhip and compaſſion; the 
deſcription of the face, perſon, and manners, of 
the hero of the tale, more particularly intereſted 
her, from a likeneſs in the portrait; and-ſhe moſt 
highly. commended her couſin's taſte and attach- 
ment, in honour of her own.” But when the diſ- 
conſolate Jenny had ſighed out the name of 
Milliam Radon, the aſtoniſhed relict uttered a 
loud ſcream, and ſunk back motionleſs in her 
chair. a. rn b 
Tu affectionate Jenny's ſurprize at this cir- 
cumſtance, was ſuſpended for the preſent by her 
alarm about her friend, to whom ſhe aſſiduoùuſly 
applied every manner of aſſiſtance in her power; 
and who, as ſoon as ſhe had recovered: the uſe of 
her ſpeech, left her no longer in doubt with 
regard to the cauſe of her emotion, by imme- 
diately launching out againſt the perfidy-of man, 
the baſeneſs of William in particular, and the 
diſapppintment of women who expect either 
truth, honour, or conſtancy, in the faithleſs ſex; 
while the tender Jenny's reſentment at her lover's 


11 5 | defection, 


| 
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deſectlon, became wholly abforbed in the joy the 
was ſenſible of, at hearing that he was An alive ; 
though Wi alas to e 


Srrt would dare inan ſent off an v erte 8 to 
acquaint his unhappy father and thother with the 
lucky diſcovery ſhe had made of their ſon's ex- 
üſtence, is order to have a releaſe procuted for 
bim from his preſent mean and irkfone ſitvation; 
but the artful widow prevented the kindneſs of 
her intention ; having firſt. determined to ſre her 
ſpouſe elect once more, in the ſame fank of life 
he had been at parting, with a view of inteteſting 
his gfatittite, at leaft, in her favour, by 2 diſplay 
of her on generoſity, in offering to make him 
maſter of her perſon and fortune, under the pres 
arg his proſe eren neee | 

Tur mild and meck-ſpirited Sony was Welt 
to acquieſce in this delay; ſne had neither reſo- 
lation, nor even its baſtard brother, obſtigacy, 
in her nature; fo that at having any tiieaſure 
of her on to purfue, ſne ſebmicted hetfelf im- 


pPlpGwicitly to be governed in this matter by the ad. 


vice and conduct of het more potent matrofi and 
rival, 0 | et 1 


Tus (gentleneſs of her manners, with the un- 
| happineſs of her mind, conduced gfeatly to 
foiren the heart of her couſin into a ſert of ſym- 
pathy with hers, as ſoon as the firſt ſhock' of this 
eclneciſiericat had 3 ſo that ſhe freely 

communicated 
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communicated to her the ſeveral ſchemes ſhe 

was every minute framing upon this occaſion, 
which, though many, were all unſatis factory 3 
till at length ſhe teſolved on one purpoſe, in 
which ſhe defired the concurrence of her friend 
and fellow. ſufferer; which was, that they would 
both ſee him together, make their ſeparate claims 
and remonſtrances to him in preſence of each 
other, and then leave him perfectly free in his 
choice; mutually engaging, that, on his deter- 
mination, the rejected claimant ſhould acquieſce 
in his option, and not attempt to make uſe of 
any means whatſoever to en the en 
of her more fortunate rival, £20 


Thust 6viiditidnd were gladly received, and 
readily agtecd to, by the deſponding Jenny, as 
they ſeemed to be perfectly candid oh the part 
of the propoſer; and afforded her alſo ſome 
ſmall gleam of hope, a poſſible chance at leaſt, 
of what ſhe had hitherto deſpaired of, ever ſince 
her dear faithleſs William's unaceountable elope- 
ment. 


Non indeed was this procteding of his even 
now cleared up by the information ſhe had fince 
received from the widow; as his acquaintance 
and engagement with her, had been ſubſequent 
to his ſo ſudden diſappearance. Had this been 
a matter of higher conſequence, of more public 
notoriety in the annals of a Rate, Hiſtorians 
woyld be found, as is too much their manner, 

who 
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th 


who would have pretended to offer: a ſolution of 

the. difficulty ; in, which, from an ignorance in 
Suman 1 nature, they would have been as much 
wiſlaken, as Tacitus and ſuch deep writers have 
been, before them, in other inſtances of like 
nature, by moſt ingeniouſly deducing motives ; 
from reaſon, policy, or deſign, which were merely 
owing to conſtitution, character, or caprice, 


ves The mighty Czar what made to wed a _— 


— xt 


_ auger being once: digetied and mutu- 
ay aſſented to, theſe amicable, though ſti]l anxi- 
ous, competitors for the prize of love embraced each 
other with the moſt perfect cordiality and reſtored 
affection; but ill, Poſtpoaing the completion of 
their ſcheme, till. the period preſcribed par Pets 
quetre au bienſeance | ſhould have limped away, when 
the impatient, but {till decent widow might be at 
liberty . to throw aſide, her fable. garb, and cicher 
aſſume che gay bridal garment, or wear the pale 
willow green, for life. ITY, lis Re 

HERE, in order to amuſe this dull interim, let 
the reader take a trip with me after William to his 
centonment, and enquire how he has employed his 
leiſure there, in the abſence of a woman whom he not 
only loved with fondneſs, but alſo moſt highly 
eſteemed . to both of which regards, indeed, Mrs. 
Naſt? s behaviour towards him had fully intitled her, 
as it was at once both k. ind and guarded. This 


peed pot be deemed che fort, for in truth it is, 
ga 
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and ought ever to be, the only method of render- 
ing a paſſion permanent. 1 2 

Tat Cornet of the troop he belonged to, was 
a young man- of moſt engaging manners, for 
whom our William happened to conceive ſo 
ſtrong an affection, that he manifeſted his attach- 
ment to him by every attention and aſſiduity in 
his power. His complacences were ſoon remarked 
by the Cornet, and a ſympathy of good-will led 
him, in turn, to diſtinguiſh his friend from the 
reſt of his corps. He had him frequently to 
dine with him in his own apartments, and always 
took him abroad upon his ſporting parties. 


Bur this amicable intercourſe was of a ſhort 
date, as the reſtleſſneſs and inconſtancy of Wil- 
liam's mind ſoon put an end to it. Being once 
in poſſeſſion of his with, it requited ſome new 
difficulties to continue his enjoyment. He of 
courſe became cold and careleſs; refuſed his 
patron's invitations to dinner, and declined at- 
tending him in his excurſions into the country 
round ** their AIMS : 3208 | | 


- Sven an unaccountable behaviour at firſt ſur- 
priſed Cornet Adams, next diſguſted, and at 
length provoked him to ſome warmth of expoſtu- 
lation upon the ſubje&; in which, happening to 
make a merit of his condeſcenſion to the mean- 
neſs of William's ſtation, he felt himſelf fo highly 
2 at this reproach, that he immediately re- 

vealed 
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vealed his real condition in lifez and told bim, 
that if the ſtrictneſs of military Jaw did not op- 
poſe his reſentment, he would that inſtant con- 
viace him, that he was not by nature unworthy 
of the rank he had ſo unhappily degraded him- 
ſelf from by his indiſcretion. | 


Corner Adams being hot, brave, and im- 
patient, quickly waved the punctilio of diſci- 
pline, and drew his ſword. William was as ready, 
on his part, and a conflict enſued; in which the 
latter had the my/ortune, as may hereafter appear, 
to reſerve his own life, and wound his antagoniſt 
ſo mortally, that he died in a few days; but bes. 
haved himſelf with ſo much honour as to acquit 
Wilkam of the duel, ſo as to ſcreen him from 
the penalties of a court-martial upon that account. 


Bur to return: As ſoon as the day appointed 
by the Ladies, for putting their plan of experi- 
ment into execution, arrived, the fair rivals ſet 
off from Coventry to Canterbury, where the 
troop that our hero rode in was then ſtationed, 
They travelled poſt; and by eking out the day 
with half the night, they reached their purpoſed 
ſtage on the ſecond noon, juſt as the cavalry was 
returning from a ſervice of danger in ſupport of 
the Revenue, againſt a gang of baute an t he 
Kentiſh Scat. 


av 


_— 


As ſoon 4s bly alighted at the ian, they dic 


| patched a meſicnger in delt ef William, with 


3 | an 
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an anonymous biller, containing only theſe few 
words: * Two Ladies, juſt arrived in town, pres 
* ſent their compliments te Mr. Rawdan, and 
«* deſire the pleaſure of his company to dinner, 
* and ſpend the evening together.” They con- 
cealed their names, for fear of apprizing him 
of the deſign of their coming upon him thus in 
couples; while our anomalous Cavalier, to whom 
the completion of his wiſhes ever became a diſ- 
appointment, whoſe poſſeſſion ceaſed to be enjoy- 
ment, and who was tired to death with ſpending 
two days ſucceeding each other in the ſame com- 
pany and unvaried occupation, readily accepted 
the galant invitation, in hopes it might poſſibly 
turn out an adventure, or ſerve, at leaſt, to di- 
verſify the dull ſcene of his preſent life. 


Hz was in ſo great a hurry to obey the ſum- 
mons, that accoutred. as he was, juſt as he had 
alighted from his horſe, with his carbine ung 
acroſs. his ſhoulder, he immediately repaired to 
the Inn. But when be was ſhewn into the room 
where his fair hoſts were feared, his embarraſſ- 
ment and ſurprize became cqually viſible ia his 
looks and actions; nor were the Ladies them- 
ſelves, though better prepared for the inter vie w. 
under leſs difficulty or confuſion; fo that it was 
ſome minutes before any one of the triumvirate 
could collect their ſpirits ſufficiently, either to 
advance. to falvte each other, or open the 
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Ar length, the timorous Jenny, as had been 


before agreed upon between the couſins, that 
as firſt claimant ſhe ſhould firſt ſpeak, with a 
mild aſpect and fond regard, a faltering voice 
and trembling accent, thus — her ſpeech 
to the aſtounded Cavalier: 


cc 


« AFTER the pains you took to win my af- 
fections, and afterwards to obtain the conſent 
of your own family to our union, your ſud- 
den diſappearance, and at the very criſis of 
your wiſhes too, I own both ſurpriſed, and 
rendered me unhappy.” I feared ſome extra- 
ordinary and unaccountable accident had be- 


4 fallen you, and the pique and reſentment which 


C. 


cc 


cc 


po 
« 


cc 


ſuch a behaviour might naturally have inſpired, 


were thus ſuſpended by the alarm I had con- 


ceived with regard to your life and ſafety. 
Under theſe iopretienfions; my mind had la- 
boured for ſome time; till my friend and 
near relation, here preſent, having become a 
widow, deſired the ſolace and relief of my ſo- 
ciety at her houſe, during the preſcribed interval 
of her mourning ; and as it is natural, in grief, 


to communicate one's affliction, I had, upon 


mentioning your name, the pleaſure to hear 
that you were {till alive ; but the mortification 


and concern, at the fame time, to learn that 


you had entered into an engagement with her, 
inconſiſtent with your own honour and my 
happineſs. I come not here, notwithſtanding, 
to upbraid your ſeeming infidelity, as I can» 

not 


- 
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2 


* not yet diveſt myſelf fo far of the good opi- 
e nion I had once fo fondly conceived of the 
c man I loved, as not to ſuſpect that the flight 
e you have ſo ſtrongly marked towards me, muſt 
© have been owing rather to ſome fault or error 
te jn my conduct, than to any falſehood or baſe- 
<* neſs in your own character. The intent, there- 
&* fore, of this interview, is not to reclaim your 
& affections, but merely to afford you an oppor- 
tunity of vindicating yourſelf from the un- 
kindneſs and contempt you have ſhewn me, 
by charging me with that unworthineſs in my- 
& ſelf which alone could juſtify fo extraordinary, 
e and otherwiſe unaccountable a proceeding. I 
+ pretend not to urge my argument any further 
* on this ſubject, I demand nothing but what 1 
„ have a right to exact; I take part with you 
« againſt myſelf, and ſhall be rendered leſs un- 
happy in being able to acquit you, even though 
< this ſhould turn out to my own condemnation.” 


40 


HERE ſhe reſted; and the diſtreſſed William 
looked on her with fondneſs and concern, but 
remained ſilent; while the other plaintiff, who 
both by her countenance and geſtures, notwith- 
ſtanding the amicable terms before entered into, 
betrayed the utmoſt impatience and anxiety while 
the lovely Jenny continued ber tender and 
pathetic expoſtulation, fearing it might have re- 
vived William's former paſſion for her, and de- 


feated her own ſuit, advanced towards him, and 


thus delivered her harangue, in turn: 


1 & I SHALL 
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& ] SHALL not, Sir, ſaid ſhe, deſire fo long an 
audience of you as my friend here has done. 
* A ſtory of ſo old a date as hers,” may, perhaps, 
have required a detail from the beginning; bur 
all I think neceſſary, on my part, is to com- 
„ mence mine from our laſt interview; and for 
* the recollection of the engagement then en- 
* tered into between us, the ſhorteſt memory 
„ may, I think, be ſufficient. I ſhall, therefore, 
„only add, that I have manifeſted my attach- 
* ment towards you in the moſt unequivocal 
* manner poſlible, even under the condition of 
< a ptior obligation, and before I knew that you 
„were intitled, either by birth or fortune, to the 
rank or conſideration of a Gentleman, I am 
now ſet at liberty of fulfilling my part of our 
© mutual engagement, and am come 'hither to 
„ know whether you are willing to perform 
„ yours?“ 


ce 


Su ceaſed; and the unhappy and diſtreſſed 
William, reſembling the figure of Hercules ſtand- 
ing irreſolute between the two female. advocates 
for pleaſure and virtue, regarding her with a 
couatenange of perplexity and ſhame, ſighed 
often, turning his eyes ſometimes towards Jenny, 
then up to Heaven, and then on the widow again, 
till after a few minutes paſſed in mournful looks 
and mute reflections, he chus rephed : 


« My fate has been, indeed, moſt peculiarly 
te unfortunate,' as it has rendered me not only 
| „ miſerable 
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© mĩſerable myſelf, but the cauſe alſo of unhap- 
80 pineſs to others. Both of your claims I. ac- 
«* knowledge to be juſt, and yet I find it alike 
« impoſſible to diſcharge my obligations to 
« either z not from the equality of your rights, 
« of your merits, or from the equipoiſe of my 
© own affections ; tor even though either of you 
& ſhould, this moment, reſign your pretenſions, 
the difficulty would yet ſtill remain with me 
« as ſtrong as now; for I muſt confeſs an inſu- 
* perable præ- engagement, long before I became 
« acquainted with either of you. —l was, alas! 
« wedded to my own caprice, by an unhappy 
bias of education; which renders me not only 
indifferent, but even averſe, to every wiſh I 
“ frame, to every object I deſire, from the mo- 
ment I have it in my power to compaſs or enjoy 
e them. Thoſe who have been treated too long 
{© like ſ{p-iled children, will become techy and 
« froward to their life's end. Unreſtrained de- 
* ſires create a ſatiety to the mind, as too great 
an indulgence of appetite gives a loathing to 
the ſtomach ; ſo that to a perſon thus forlorn, 
rational pleaſures, as well as natural food, be- 
come at length too inſipid to yield eicher ſatiſ- 
faction or enjoyments, I have, for ſome time 
e paſt, been diſguſted with my exiſtence, and 
© this event has completed my averſion to it. 
&« I cannot endure lite upon ſuch terms, to be 
« thus an outcaſt of ſociety, and the cauſe of 
„ yretchedneſs to thoſe principally, whom duty 
« gr affection have ever connected with me. I 
„ e forgive, 
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„ forgive, however, my too kind, too cruet 
66 parents, begging of Heaven alſo to forgive 
* my own diſtraction.” 


So ſaying, he leaned his breaft over his muſket, 
and touching the trigger with the toe of his boot, 
inſtantly diſcharged the piece, and fell a victim 
to his own diſcontent, and a ſacrifice to the vice 
and folly of a fatal and ill-judged indulgence. 
The aſtoniſhed rivals firſt ſcreamed aloud, and 
then ſunk down together on the bleeding corpſe; 
in which fituation they remained till the people 
of the Inn, being fummoned by the ſhot and 
cries, came running into the room, and ſeparated 
the living from the dead. 


Tur Painter who drew a veil over Agamem- 
non's face, at the ſacrifice of his daughter, gave 
a proper hint to all who ſhould attempt to de- 
ſcribe ſome of the, mileries of the human mind, 
either with the pencil or the pen; as there are 
certain ſituations in misfortune, which are not to 
be conveyed by either. Among theſe, I think, 
may be ranked that in which we now leave poor 
Mrs. Naſh, and the ſtill more unhappy Jenny 
Wilſon. The latter did nor long ſurvive this ſad 
diſaſter; the diſappointed widow too perſevered 
in her ſolitary ſtate of viduity, till ſhe was aſked 

tu change it; and the unhappy parents of the 
unfortunate Suicide: died ſoon of grief, lamenting 
their indiſcretion and miſtaken notions of Edu- 
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VALMORE and JULIA; 


BY THE SAME. 


ALMORE was deſcended from an antient 

and reputable family in Brittany, His 
father was a gallant Officer, who had ſerved his 
King and Country for the ſpace of thirty years, 
without receiving any other reward for his ſer- 
vices than a diſtinguiſhed reputation for bravery, 
and a Captain's commiflion— ilch at the end of 
that era he reigned, and retired to his native 
country, and a ſmall patrimony which he inhe- 
rited, with a beloved wife and an only child, the 
unfortunate Hero of the preſent Tale, | 


Warn Valmore was about ten years old, his 
mother died; and from that moment no other 
object ſeemed to exift on earth for Capt. Valmore 
but his ſon. To the care of his education he 
devoted his every thought; and when the youth 
had reached the age of eighteen, the fond father 
. thought his ſon muſt be happy, becauſe he was 
pertectly ſatisfied that his principles were noble, 
and his heart good. He procured a comtniffion 
for him from one of his former friends, in the 
ſame regiment in which he had ſerved; equipped | 
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him properly for the ſervice, and preſented him 
with a hundred louis d'ors, „which (he ſaid) he 
„ had ſaved from the poor, who ſhould, from 
that time, be heirs to his ſuperfluities.“ 


| ABouT a month before young Valmore was 
ordered to join his regiment, in one of his morn- 
ing walks he happened to ſee a chariot over- 
turned by the negligence of the coachman, and 


heard a female voice give a loud ſcream, He 


flew to offer his aſſiſtance, and beheld a moſt ' 
beautiful girl, about ſixteen, who had fainted 
from the fright and ſhock ſhe had ſuſtained. He 
ſoon releaſed her from the carriage, caught her in 
his arms, and bore her to a bank before the 


ſervants who attended her could come up. A 


few minutes brought her to herſelf; and the 
modeſt confuſion ſhe expreſſed at finding her head 
leaning on the boſom of a ſtranger, completed 
the conqueſt which the beauties of her form and 


features, even in that death-like ſtate, had al. 


ready begun. She expreſſed her gratitude in the 
moſt elegant terms; and as ſhe had received no 
injury, except fright, from the accident, ſaid, - 
« She would accept of his arm to convey her 
« home, as the diſtance to her father's houſe was 
e not more than a quarter of a mile.” When ar- 


rived, ſhe preſented him as her Deliverer to her 
mother, Madame De Forhele, who, upon hear- 


ing his name, acknowledged an acquaintance with 
his family, and preſſed him to paſs the day with 
1 her 
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her and the lovely Julia, as Monſieur De Forhele 
was then abſent, 


- From that time Valmore appeared both to 
himſelf, and to- every one who ſaw him, a new 


being; an idea of happineſs which he had never 


before conceived animated his whole frame, his 
eyes ſparkled with unuſual luſtre, he ſcarcely 
touched the ground as he walked, and the ſound 


of his voice ſeemed to vie, for muſical ſprightli- 


neſs, with the morning lark. 


He roſe before the ſun next day, in order to 


renew his viſit, mounted his horſe, and found 


| himſelf at Monſieur Forhele's, long before any of 
the family were ſtirring, He rambled about the 
adjacent country, impatiently waiting for the 
riſing of his bright luminary; and had again the 
happineſs of paſſing the day under her benignant 
auſpices. At this ſecond interview he was intro- 
duced to Monſieur Forhele, who received him 
with civil reſerve and diſtant courteſy; but our 


Hero was by no means ſenſible of any peculiar 


Night from his behaviour, as he thought himſelf 
in every reſpect his equal. 


Tur days now flew away on downy wings 
with Valmore, as none of them paſſed without 
ſeeing and converſing with his adored Julia, who 
now ſeemed to think with him, that the hand of 
Providence had guided him to the ſpot where 


tdey firſt met, and that they of courſe were de. 
L 4 |  flineda 


*. 
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ſtined for each other, Full of this juvenile idea, 
« What hinders then (faid Valmore, as he walked 
* with Julia in the gardens of Forhele), what 
* hinders me to avow my paſſion to your father, 
4 to implore his conſent to our union, to our 
„ becoming the happieſt pair that the bleſt ſun 
% can ſee, even in his annual courſe.” 


 Bryore Julia could ſtart an objection to this 
propoſal, Moni. Forhele gave him an opportunity 


to try its effect, by walking towards them with a 


. countenance full of reſentment. Valmore was 


no Phyſiognomiſt, he read no face bur Julia's. 
He threw himſelf at Forhele's feet; declared the 
ardour of his love; and added, that he hoped 
his reſpectful tenderneſs had inſpired his fair 


miſtreſs with ſuch a predilection in his favour, 


as to approve his paſſion, 


Wirra the moſt inſulting coldneſs Mon, 


' Forhele replied, “ Your alliance, Sir, would, 


« doubtleſs, do me infinite honour; but I am 
* both ſurprized and ſorry that my daughter 
% ſhould have diſpoſed of her affections withouz 
* my conſent, as it is not from her choice but 
* mine ſhe muſt receive a huſband, and you are 
„ by no means the perſon I ſhould chuſe. 1 
* mult therefore deſire you to retire immfflintelp, 


„ and never more repeat your viſits here.“ 


5 


1 


WEN Valmore returned home, the traces of 


the epo deſpair were yiſible in his PTR 4 
19 
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his father was immediately alarmed, and tenderly 


enquired the cauſe of his affliction. As ſoon as 
the unhappy youth could give utterance to his 


grief, he exclaimed, © O!] Sir, receive into your 
** boſom the ſighs of a wretch who is weary of 
“ his exiſtence, and who is no longer worthy to 
4e live, for having wanted confidence in the beſt 
« of fathers! But I will repair my fault, and 
% avow a paſſion which is only rendered criminal 
& by concealment.” He then related every thing 
that had paſſed between him and Julia, and with 
ſtreaming eyes implored his father to ſolicit Monſ. 
Forhele's conſent to their union, 


Tax good old Gentleman, though ſoftened by 

his ſon's diſtreſs, ſaw the folly of his purſpit, 
and commanded him in the moſt peremptory tone 
to join his regiment immediately. There (ſaid 
* he) my beloved Valmore may have opportuni- 
<« ties to render himſelf worthy of the amiable 
« Julia, Love makes heroes; and if your 
5. miſtreſs deſerves your attachment, fear not that 
$ even a father's power can rob you of her heart; 
* no force can ſubdue a paſſion founded on 
« eſteem, If ſhe can give her affections to ano- 
ther, that ought to conſole you for her loſs, by 
* ſhewing her to be unworthy of you,” 


Ovr young ſoldier's ſpirits were fired by this 
diſcourſe; he tenderly embraced his father, ſaid 
he was ready to depart that moment, and truſted 
that his future conduct ſhould never deviate from 


the 
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the noble ſentiments with which his father s pre- 
cepts and example had inſpired him. 


Ir was impoſſible, however, that he ſhould 
ſet out without taking feave of Julia. He was 
forbid the Caſtle of Forhele; but he found means 
to convey a letter to her, filled with the tendereſt 
profeſſions of love and ever-during conſtancy. 
In her reply, ſhe approved his reſolution ; called 
Heaven to witneſs, that her heart ſhould never 
be beſtowed on any other object, though certain 
that ſhe never more ſhould ſee him, as her fa- 
ther's cruelty muſt quickly end her days; and 
begged he would forget her, though her laſt ſigh, 
ſhe vowed, ſhould breathe the name of Valmiore, 


Tunis tender billet quickly baniſhed all the 
falutary advice he had received from his father 
his paſhon was augmented by the idea of Julia's ' 
ſufferings, and to forſake her in ſuch a ſituation 
appeared diſhonourable. He inſtantly reſolved to 
reſcue her from her father's tyranny; and at all 
events to become her huſband and protector 
through life. He wrote to her to this effect, im- 
ploring her to throw herſelf into his arms; add- 
ing, that he had a rich uncle at Falaiſe, in 
% Normandy, who would, he was certain, re- 
t ceive and cheriſh them both; that under his 
„protection they would have nothing to fear 


« from her family; that there they ſhovld be 5 


0 indiſſolubly joined, and that the ſtudy of his 
whole life ſhould be to render her happy.” | 


3 | Try 
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Tre moment he had ſent off this letter, his 
heart was torn to pieces by the idea of the deceit- 
fulneſs of his conduct towards his father, and of 
the anguiſh he muſt feel when he ſhould diſcover 
his ſon's flight: but paſſion triumphed over filial 

affection; and to avoid the painful ſight of a 
parent whom he loved and honoured, though he 
diſobeyed, he took leave of him, as intending 
to join his regiment directly. Old Valmore was 
pleaſed at his ſeeming impatience to become a 
ſoldier, repeated his parental admonitions, em- 
| braced and bleſſed him, 


Oux young Adventurer travelled no farther 
than to the next village, which was about a league, 
from the Caſtle of Forhele, and there waited the 
return of his meſſenger with Julia's anſwer, which 
was to determine both their fates. Judge of his 
diſtraction when he read the following words: 


1 is over! You have removed the veil that 
* concealed your real ſentiments, and from this 
« moment I tear aſunder the ties that attached 
« me to you, The purity. of my own mind 
4 made me think your's virtuous. In that idea 
& ] found an excuſe for my weakneſs, and gave 
„ myſelf up to the delightful thought of being 
« beloved by the worthieſt of men: this was a 
„ conſolation for all my ſorrows, and I ſhould 
« have cheriſhed it to my lateſt hour. But you 
have baniſhed this illuſion, and in its room 
6 have ſhewn me a Wietch, Who would lead my 
8 *« unſul- 


1 
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“ unſuſpecting fondneſs to ſhame and miſery ; 
* that would load me with the reproaches of my 
<« injured parents, and tempt me to diſgrace a 
* reſpectable family, by bringing infamy on my- 
„ ſelf, This, inhuman as you are, is the return 
you make to tenderneſs like mine 


e CONTEMPTIBLE as you are, I till pity you; 
„my tears at this moment will not be reſtrained 
„ but I will dry their ſource, by baniſhing your 
“ idea from my heart. 


&. Adieu, for ever! 


JUL1A® 


Tux inſtant ſtroke of lightning could not have 
had a more ſudden, nor, indeed, a much more 
fatal effect upon Valmore, than the peruſal of 
theſe lines: 


The damps of Death bedewed his face, 
He ſighed, he groaned, he fell! 


The good folks of the cottage where he lodged 
ran to his aſſiſtance, and brought him back to 
miſery, On the inſtant he wrote to his offended 
fair- one, in the following terms: 


8 THE Wretch who has offended Julia does _ 

e not deſerve to live! nor will he longer endure 
a being which her contempt has rendered odi- 
% ous to him, But before he takes his evers 
2 laſting 
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& laſting leave of all his heart holds dear, exa- 
6. mine his offence, and try if you have not 
& misjudged him, and miſtaken the · innocent 
& ardour of his paſſion for the artful plan of a 
« Seducer. 


« I cannot bear the thought, nor will J at- 
te tempt to excuſe what you think criminal. You 
have withdrawn your love; my life dependeg 
on that only. The moment I receive a con- 
„ firmation of that cruel ſentence, my death 
c“ ſhall rid you of a being that muſt be hateful 
eto you, and in the grave, at leaſt, I ſhall elude 
« your hate. 


« Adieu, for ever!“ 


Hz had no fooner diſpatched the letter, than 
the agitation of mind he had ſuffered began to 
operate upon his body; he was ſeized with a 
fever, and became delirious in a few hours. The 
tender Julia was almoſt as much diſtracted as her 
lover when ſhe had read his letter; ſhe feared the 
violence of his reſentment at her unjuſt ſuſpi- 
cions, might tempt him to deſtroy himſelf, and 
willingly would ſhe. have laid down her bs; to 
have ſaved his, 


HR father and mother were at that time on a 
viſit. What hindered her ſeeing him once more, 
granting his pardon, and bidding him farewel for 
ever? No time was to be loſt ; ſhe mounted be- 
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hind his ſervant, and arrived at the cottage where 
he lay, as quick as the horſe's ſpeed could carry 
her. Valmore, as I have already ſaid, was ſenſe- 
leſs, but her loved voice ſoop lured his reaſon 
back, and the ſoft tears ſhe ſhed upon his cheek 
diſpelled the fever's rage; ſhe gave him leave to 
plead his pardon as ſoon as his health would 
permit, and gave him a key which would open 
an. entrance to her father's garden, where he 
- ſhould come at midnight, before he ſet out for 
the army, and receive her laſt adieu. 


NEED I 97 that Julia' i as if by 
magic, reſtored the health and happineſs of Val- 
more? He availed himſelf of, her permiſſion to 
ſue his pardon at her feet 'on the enſuing night, 
and many interviews enſued ; at each of which 
Julia became leſs ſhocked at the idea which had 
at. firſt ſo much alarmed her prudence. To be 
ſhort, ſhe at length conſented to elope, and the 
Lovers ſet out accordingly for Falaiſe. 


VALMORE truly loved his miſtreſs ; his behavi- 
our to her, therefore, during their long journey 
was bounded by the moſt reſpectful tenderneſs, 
which, however, could not diſſipate the ſorrow 
| the felt, from the conſciouſneſs of having acted 
wrong. The moment they arrived at Falaiſe, 
Valmore' left Julia at the Inn, and flew to his 
uncle's houſe. He was received with the moſt 
cordial” careſſes by the old Gentleman, till the 
impatient youth declared the occaſion of his viſit, 


ar.d 
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and implored his parental protection for one far 
dearer than himſelf, . The ſcene was quickly 
changed; inſtead of careſſes, he was loaded with 
reproaches, and bade to fly with his infamous 
companion for ever from his ſight. 


AT his return to the Inn, Julia read her fate in 
Valmore's looks; he was incapable of revealing 
the anguiſh of his mind by words; he threw 
himſelf ar her feet, and bathed them with tears. 
« I know it all (ſaid ſhe); we are completely 
& ruined; we have offended Heaven, and de- 
« ſerve our puniſhment. 1 became a ſharer in 
your guilt, from the moment I calmly liſtened 
« to the fatal propoſal that has undone us both. 
&« But I will not reproach you)“) 


Taz unhappy fugitives paſſed the night in 
tears, without being able to form any plan for 
their future conduct or ſubſiſtence; towards 
morning they retired to their ſeparate Chambers, 
and Valmore's exhauſted ſpirits were refreſhed by 
a profound ſlumber. It was late when he awoke, 
and the firſt object that ſtruck his ſight, was a 
letter that had been thruſt under the door of his 
chamber; he took it haſtily up, and read as 
follows : 


RETURN thanks to Heaven, my dear Val- 
more, for the happy reſolution with which it 
e has inſpired me. Thoſe illuſions of felicity 
„ with which we flattered ourſelves are vaniſhed, 
ce and 
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„ and in their room the moſt horrid realities re- 


* main for both, if we continue together. My 
« flight will prevent your miſery, and may in 
time ſecure my repoſe; at leaft I will bury my 
„ faults and my ſhame together in a Cloyſter. 


Adieu! 


* Strive to forget the unhappy Julia!“ 


I wiLL not pretend to deſcribe Valmore's ſitua- 
tion when he had read this fatal billet ; ſuffice it 
to ſay, that it was very little ſhort of diſtraction. 
He flew to the adjacent Convents, and made 
fruitleſs enquiries for his Juliaz no one could 
give him tidings of her. He queſtioned every 
human creature he met on the highways if they 
had ſeen. his love; and for many months con- 
tinued his vain purſuir, without ever ſleeping 


under a roof; his countenance became ferocious, 


and his figure ſqualid, ſo as to inſpire every one 
who ſaw him with horror. 


ArrEx enduring a variety of miſery, and be- 


ing totally devoid of the means of ſubſiſtence, 


e enliſted as a common ſoldier in a regiment 
which was then going to ſerve in Germany; 
During the campaign he ſought death, even in 
the cannon's mouth, 1n vain; all that he wiſhed 


elyded his purſuit, and he dragged on a wretched 


exiſtence in deſpight of himſelf. In this deplor- 
able ſtare he continued almoſt five years, till at 


the concluſion of the war, the army marched into 


winter-quartets at Frankfort. 


* VALMoRE's 
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Varmore's deſpair alone could withſtand the 
joy that then univerſally reigned in that great 
city; he ſhunned the haunts of men, and lived 
in the wild woods alone. He happened in one of 
his ſequeſtered walks to ſee his Colonel drive by 
with a Lady in a chariot, and he paid with ſullen- 
neſs the uſual compliment of a falute to his Com- 
mander. On the inſtant his eyes ſeemed faſci- 
nated; the form of Julia appeared to his be- 
wildered imagination, a thick darkneſs over- 
ſhadowed his ſight, and he ſunk; ſenſeleſs io the 


earth, 


T HE Colonel ordered one of his ſervants to 
diſmount, and take care of Valmore. When he 
came to himſelf, he eagerly enquired who the 
Lady was that he had ſeen in the chariot ; and 
was informed, that ſhe was a Lady of eaſy virtue, 
whom Monſ. De Farbanne, his Colonel, was re- 
markably fond of. He then exclaimed aloud, 
It is impoſſible! Dear Shade, forgive the in- 
% jury which for a moment my raſh thoughts 
% have done thee!” 


On his return to Frankfort, the likeneſs be- 
tween Julia and the Lady he had ſeen, till 
haunted him, and he reſolved to clear his doubts 
by an interview, The next morning he found 
out her houſe, and defired permiſſion to ſee her; 
ſne immediately ſuppoſed he brought ſome meſ- 
ſage from his Colonel, and permitted his admiſſion 
to her preſence. She was alone ; he gazed on 
We 8 | M her 
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her till all his doubts were paſſed, and then witty 
| ſtreaming eyes addreſſed her thus: © Ah, Julia! 
have theſe tears flowed for thy loſs ſo long, to 
find thee thus! Is this the Cloyſter in which you 
© wiſhed to bury the hapleſs errors of an inno- 
cent love? And didſt thou leave the chaſte, the 
e tender arms of the deſpairing Valmore, to 
& plunge into the horrors af vice and infamy ?” 


Trovcn the change which ſo many years of 
miſery had wrought in Valmore, prevented 
her knowing him at firſt, his. accents and his 
words quickly recalled his former image to her 
recollection, and made her ruſh into his arms, 
exclaiming aloud, ** It is, it is my Valmore!” 
Then tearing herſelf from him, ſhe threw her- 
ſelf on a couch, burſt into tears, and turned away 
her face. Cruel Julia (ſaid Valmore) ! wouldſt 
e thou again deprive me of thy ſight ?” 


„ Yes (ſhe replied), I wiſh to fly from thee, 
&* of all mankind, becauſe I am unworthy of 
* thy love, and have forfeited every claim to my 
% own eſteem, as well as thine; thy contempr, 
« my own, and that of all that know me, is 
% my portion. Yet Heaven is my witneſs, that 
« hen I quitted thee, I meant to conſecrate my 
« heart to God, and in a Convent expiate the 
© crime of having diſobeyed my parents, for 
„that thou knoweſt was then the only guilt my 
4“ ſoul was conſcious of. 
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IN vain did I repeatedly implore admittance 
at different Monaſteries ; my dreſs, my youth, 
and even my beauty, were objections to my 

being received into any. I had no means of 
aſſuring them that my penſion would be paid; 
and they ſeemed to conſider me as a wretch who 
had been ſeduced from virtue, who might poſ- 
ſibly carry about me the effe& of my ſuppoſed 
crime, and diſgrace their community. In con- 
ſequence of theſe reiterated diſappointments, 
I returned to the Inn where I had left you; 
but you had fled from thence like an arrow in 


the air, and left no trace behind. 


% DisTRACTED with my grief, and not knows 
ing whither to direct my ſteps, I wandered on, 
reſolving to lye down and die, when my poor 


feeble limbs could not convey me farther, — 


That hour approached, I breathed a prayer for 
you, and ſat me down beſide a little brook, 
hoping each ſigh, I drew would be my laſt, 
A chaiſe came driving on. I had not ſtrength 
to move out of the way, though called to by 
the poſtillions. The horſes ſtopped to water. 
A Lady who was in the carriage gazed upon 
me, and became intereſted by my appearance z 
ſhe ſpoke to me with kindneſs. I anſwered 
not but with my tears. She alighted and 
took me by the hand, bid me be of comfort, and 
preſſed me to accept a ſeat 1n her catriage to the 
next Inn, where ſhe would endeavour by any 
means in her power to be ſerviceable to me. 
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« Tas voice of pity ſoothed my breaking 
heart, and as well as I was able I expreſſed my 

« oratitude, and accepted her offer. To be 
„ ſhort, I acquainted her with my diſtreſsful 
<« ſtory, concealing only my name and family. 
& She conveyed me to her houſe at Rouen, and 
<« treated me like a ſiſter. But judge of my 
% diſtreſs, Valmore, when I diſcovered that my 
„ amiable benefactreſs, though ſhe poſſeſſed all 
« Others, was: deficient in the moſt material of 
all female virtues! A thouſand times did I 
& reſolve to quit her; but the charms of her 
< converſation, the gentleneſs of her manners, 
e and, above all, her generoſity and kindneſs to 
«© me, prevented me. Vice is contagious ; ſpare 
* my confuſion, Valmore, and guels the reſt,” 


Ir you have virtue enough left (ſaid Val- 
„ more) to bluſh at your unhappy ſituation, you 
„ ſurely will conſent to quit it. Fly, my 
« adorable Julia! fly from the paths of Vice! 
«© Renounce theſe gilded trappings, theſe marks 
of infamy ; repent in humble poverty, ſtrive 
C to atone thy crimes by patient ſuffering, and 
in thy faithful Lover's arms regain thy virtue.” 
„ Heaven (ſaid Julia) is witneſs of my ſincere 
% repentance ; but whither ſhall we fly?“ 


As ſhe pronounced theſe words, Colonel Far- 
banne entered. He ſtood amazed at ſeeing Val- 
more, and obſerved that they were both diſſolved 


in tears; then turning to him ſaid, * What doſt 
: thou 
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te thou here? Begone, this inſtant!” „Do you 
e begone! (ſaid Valmore) Vice is forbidden now 
& to enter here.“ What means this inſolence?“ 
replied the Colonel, and raiſed his cane to ſtrike 
at Valmore, who at that moment drew his ſword, 
ſaying, The very garb he wore, forbade his 
receiving the indignity he had offered, and bid 
« him inſtantly defend himſelf,” The Colonel 
drew, and in a moment Valmore's too furious 
arm directed his weapon's point to his antagoniſt's 
heart, who fell dead on the inſtant. * | 


VaLMoRE was quickly ſeized, torn from his 
Julia's arms, who begged to accompany h:m, and 
thrown into a dungeon, A Court-Martial was 
immediately called, and he was ſentenced to be 
ſhot on the next day. He received his ſentence 
with firmneſs. The hope he felt of having re- 
called his beloved Julia to the paths of Virtue 
ſat ſmiling at his heart, He marched to execution 
between two ranks of his former fellow ſoldiers 


with a manly ſtep and an elevated air, His eyes 
alone were dry, 


As he approached the fatal ſpot, he heard a 
tumultuous ſound, He turned his head, and ſaw 
a woman pale and diſhevelled, ruſhing through 
the croud ; he heard his name pronounced by a 
ſoft dying voice, and at that inſtant Julia caught 
him in her arms. Exhauſted, trembling, ſighing, 
ſhe expired, and ſunk upon the earth never to 
riſe again, The now diſtracted Valmore could 
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not ſupport her in his eager arms, for they were 
pinioned; he threw himſelf upon the ground 
beſide her, and fell into ſtrong convulſions, In- 
ſenſibility ſucceeded theſe emotions; he was 
remanced back to priſon, and ere the next day's 
dawn, his ſpirit was releaſed from his poor ſuf. 
fering clay, and free to ſcek the kindred ſoul of 


Julia, 


STORY 
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HE fair but unfortunate Roſalie was the 
daughter of reputable, though not 1]- 
luſtrious parents, her father being, at the time of 
her birth, a conſiderable merchant at Bourdeaux. 
But the misfortunes which were fared to attend 


her through life, ſeemed to commence even with 


her exiſtence ; for in a few years from that era, 
her father beheld the fruits of his honeſt induftry 
diſſipated by a ſucceſſion of unavoidable lofles, 
and became at length a bankrupt. The only 
conſolation that remained to her afflicted parents 
was this-their darling daughter; when gazing on 
her, they forgot their ſorrows, and lamented the 
want of riches for her ſake only. Roſalie de- 
ſerved their love; ſhe diſcovered ſo many charms 
both of mind and perſon, that Monf. Domerval, 
her father, willingly facrificed the little remnant 
of his broken fortune to the beſtowing an educa- 
tion on her, more ſuitable to her genius and merit, 

than to the rank which ſhe then held in life. 


Joinzp to other amiable qualities, Roſalie was 
poſſeſſed of the moſt refined ſenſibility and deli- 
M 4 „ cate 
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cate ſentiment, which exalts the heart it warms 
above its fellows, and is yet, perhaps, more 
prejudicial than ſerviceable to the female ſex; as 
the very ſoftneſs it inſpires contributes but to 
render them unſuſpecting, and of courſe an eaſier 


prey to the arts of ſeduction. 


Darn . the unhappv Roſalie of both 
her parents before ſhe had reached her ſixteenth 
year, Left without friends or fortune, a maiden 
aunt of her mother's, who was tolerably rich, 
; took this lovely orPphan: to her care, | 


Ir may not — improper here to give a ſlight 
| ſkeich of Mademoiſelle Mezirac's character. — 
She was one of thoſe narrow- minded ſouls who 
are incapable of feeling for any creature but 
themſelves; who miſtake their diſlike of human 
kind for an abhorrence of vice; and juſtify their 
ſplcen and ill temper to their wretched depen- 
dants, as ariſing from their want of virtue. She 
boaſted of her never having loved any human 
being; ſhe conſidered marriage as a groſs attach 
ment, and looked upon a itate — celibacy as a ſtate 
of perfection. Added to theſe perverſe. qualities, ſne 
was cenſorious, avaricious, and an outrageous 
| bigor, Notwithſtanding the hatefulneſs of her 
diſpoſition, as ſhe was known to be rich, ſhe was 
viſited by perſons of the beſt rank in the village 
where ſhe- lived, and was particularly intimate 
with a neighbouring widow lady, of the name 
of Montalmant, who bad a ſon about two. years 

older 
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older than Roſalie. This youth ſoon diſtinguiſhed 
our fair orphan, and became ſo aſſiduous in his 
viſits to Mademoiſelle Mezirac, that he never ſuf- 
. fered his mother to go there without him, 


Womtn are quick- ſighted in love, and Roſalie 
ſoon diſcovered the cauſe of Montalmant's atten- 
tion to her aunt; bur for a long time their eyes 
only declared the mutual affection which had 
taken poſſeflion of their youthful hearts. At 
length Montalmant dared to write, and Roſalie 
to receive the fulleſt and tendereſt declaration of 
| his paſſion. She had now found an object on 
v hom ſhe could beſtow that vaſt fund of ſenſibi- 
lity which was treaſured in her heart; ſhe poured 
it all forth into her lover's boſom, while her own 


received, almoſt in the fame inſtant, the oppoſire 5 


paſſions of love and hate. Her aunt's ſeverity, 


which ſhe had hitherto borne with patience, ren- 


dered her now deteſtable; and ſhe determined to 
deceive her, without conſidering that ſne was at 
the ſame time deceiving herſelf. The young 
people eluded the vigilance of their parents, they 
had many ſtolen interviews, and the too tender 
Roſalie ſacrificed that honour which ſhe had till 
then held dearer than her life, to her fondneſs for 
the no leſs enamoured Montalmant, 


In a few days after ſhe had been ouiley. . 


this. fatal error, ſne received the n billet 
from her lover: 


„ AM compelled to obey my mother ; ſhe 
$ has diſcovered all, and refuſes abſolutely to 
conſent 
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* conſent to our marriage. By her authority 1 
« am hurried from this place, and obliged to 
* renounce my love, nay, even my hope; as 
« there is a match concluded for me, which muſt 
&* throw me into the arms of another.“ 


RosaL1t had not power to finiſh this ſhocking 
adieu; ſhe ſunk upon the earth, as if ſhe had 
been blaſted by lightning, and continued ſenſe- 
leſs for a conſiderable time. No words can de- 
ſcribe the ſtate of her mind, when her ſorrows 
and her ſenſes returned together. She called upon 
her huſband, her lover, her Montalmant ! nor 
could ſhe believe that he was really fled, till ſhe 
went to the houſe where his mother had reſided, 
and was informed that the whole family had 
quitted it on the preceding hight, without letting 
any perſon know whither they were gone. 


Taz unhappy Roſalie, loaded with the re- 
proaches of her own mind, abandoned by her 
Lover, without a friend to whom ſhe could re- 
veal her grief, devoured it in ſecret, and vainly 
thought ſhe had reached the ſummit of aMiction, 
— But, alas! her preſent ſufferings were but like 
the foundation, from whence the ſuperſtructure of 
her future miſeries muſt ariſe. It was not enough 
that ſhe ſhould bluſh in ſecret, or humble herſelf 
before the Almighty for her crime; public con- 
' tempt and infamy awaited her; for the unhappy 
orphan ſoon. perceived that ſhe was likely to be- 
come a mother, Death was the ſole reſource 


which 
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which now ſeemed left; her fame was dearer to 
her than life, and ſhe determined to hide her 
ſorrows and her ſhame together within the ſilent 
grave. But that true friend which flies not the 
afflicted, but ſtretches forth a pitying hand to 
raiſe the wretch oppreſſed with crimes and ſor- 
rows, oppoſed the fatal purpoſe — Religion for- 
bade ſuicide, and ſtopped her trembling hand. 
She bowed, adored, and ſuffered. 


Ir any event of Roſalie s life could be deemed 
fortunate, Mademoiſelle Mezirac's being confined 
to her bed at this particular criſis was ſo. Roſalie 
was too ill to quit her's; this ſcreened her from the 
prying eyes of her aunt and every other perſon, 
and in the fullneſs of time ſhe brought forth a 
lovely boy. Though ſhe had not much attend- 
ance from her aunt's ſervants during her illneſs, 
and though her chamber was retired from the reſt 
of the family, ſhe knew it would be impoſſible 
to conceal her infant there; at midnight, there. | 
fore, ſhe ſtole ſoftly down ſtairs with him in her 
arms, and conveyed him to a little decayed 
ſummer-houſe at the end of the garden, and 
| depoſited her precious charge upon. ſome clean 
ſtraw. To this ſpot ſhe retired as often as ſhe 
could, unſeen, to nouriſh and attend her help- 
leſs child. Reflection ſoon convinced her that he 
could not long remain there undiſcovered; ma- 
ternal tenderneſs at length triumphed over the 
fear of ſhame; ſhe went to the Curate of the 
Pariſh, Monſieur Freminville, threw herſelf at 
7. | 1 his 
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his feet, confeſſed her crime, and implored his 
protection for the innocent effect of her's and 
Montalmant's guilt, 


Tris good, this pious man calmed her wild 
tranſports, approved her penitence, and received 
her child, whom he immediately put to nurſe, 
without revealing its unhappy mother's ſhame. 
Ros ALIE's mind now became a little calmer, 
her health returned of courſe, though ſorrow's 
deepeſt traits were not effaced either, from her 

heart or face, Mademoiſelle Mezirac during her 
üllneſs had, in the height of her zeal for her own 
recovery, devoted ber Niece, as her bigotry con- 
ceived, to God; and as ſoon as her health was 
eſtabliſhed, ſhe communicated her pious reſolu- 
tion to Roſalie, and bid her prepare immediately 
to paſs the reſt of her days in a Convent, In 
vain the devoted victim knelt, wept, and prayed 
before her, and as vainly aſſured her ſhe had no 
call to that vocation. She would not even liſten 
to her pleading, and allowed her but eight days 
to take her leave of the world, and all that it 
contained. 


| RosALIE again flew to her venerable friend 
and benefactor, again poured forth her ſorrows 
in his humane and pious boſom. He promiſed 
her to uſe his utmoſt power of perſuaſion with 
her aunt to difſuade her from her cruel purpoſe. 
He kept his promiſe ; but the obdurate Mezirac, 
_ 
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ſo far from being ſoftened by his eloquence, flew 
into the moſt outrageous paſſion, both againſt 
him and her Niece, and treated him with the 
moſt opprobrious language. Not content with 
having inſulted, ſhe reſolved to injure him till 
farther; and wrote to the Biſhop of the Dioceſe, 
repreſenting him as a debauched 'and wicked 
man, who had at that time a baſtard child, 
nurſed even in the face of the whole pariſh, as 
ſhe had heard it whiſpered. Mademoiſelle Mezi- 
rac's affected piety had gained her fo great a re- 
putation for ſanctity, that the Biſhop, without 
enquiring farther, immediately diſmiſſed Fremin- 
ville from his Cure with the moſt ignominious 
reproof. 


Tais was, of all that ſhe had felt, the ſevereſt 
wound to the generous heart of Roſalie; and 
ſetting at nought even the fear of infamy, ſne 
haſtened to clear the innocence of Freminville, 
and proſtrating herſelf at the Biſhop's feet, con- 
feſſed herſelf the mother of the child, and avowed 
her obligation to the good and virtuous Fremin- 
ville. The Biſhop was affected by the nobleneſs 
of her conduct; ſaid he would give Freminville 
another Cure, for his was diſpoſed of; and alſo 
would ule his authority with her aunt, to prevent 
Roſalie from being forced into a Convent. But, 
alas! this gleam of hope ſoon vaniſhed; the 
| Biſhop had been long in a bad ftate of health, he 
| was ſeized with a paralytic ſtroke in the night, 
and expired on the following day. 


DEpRIVIp 
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Deerivep of every reſource, the almoſt diſ- 
tracted Roſalie wandered into a public. garden, 
where the people of condition in the village uſcd 
to walk; it was at that time full of company; 
but her diſturbed imagination prevented her from 
taking notice of any object that ſurrounded her, 
till Chance directed her eyes to a little wooden 
bridge which was over a deep piece of water, 
the floor of which was decayed by time : at that 
inſtant ſhe beheld the woman who nurſed her 
child with him in her arms, croſſing the bridge; 
a plank gave way, and they both fell in together. 
The feelings of a mother were not to be ſup- 
preſſed; ſhe ſcreamed aloud, O fave my child 
« from periſhing!” and ruſhing .madly into the 
water, caught him in her arms, ſtill crying out, 
« O my child!“ All the people in the garden 
ran to her aſſiſtance ; ſhe was dragged out more 
dead than alive, and fainted the moment ſhe was 
brought to land. The whole village was now in 
an uproar z the cauſe ſoon reached Mademoiſelle 
Mezirac's ears; ſhe flew amongſt the reſt to 
gaze on her now diſhonoured Niece, whom ſhe 
found claſping her infant to her boſom, and 
chafing his chilled limbs. Mezirac darted to- 
wards her, and would have torn her and her 
child piece-meal, had ſhe not been prevented by 
the humanity of the ſpectators. But though her 
hands were reſtrained, her tongue was free; ſhe 
lo:ded her with the moſt pointed abuſe, and de- 
clared that Freminville was the father of the 
child. | | 


Ros ALIE 
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Ros ALI again riſing ſuperior to her ſex, nay 
to herſelf, ſtill preſſing her infant to her heart, 
declared aloud her amour with Montalmant, and 
the humane and pious part which Freminville 
had acted towards her. 


From that hour her aunt abandoned Roſalie to 
want and wretchedneſs; the ſhort-lived commi- 
ſeration which her extraordinary accident had 
occaſioned, expired with the ſurprize; and ſhe 
had now no other means of ſupport for herſelf 
and infant, but what ſhe could procure from 
hands weakened by ſorrow, and unuſed to labour; 
yet ftill ſhe felt much more for the diftreſs 
which ſhe had brought on the good. Curate, 
than that which ſhe herſelf moſt patiently en- 
dured. 


In about two years the iron-hearted Mezirac 
expired, bequeathing her whole fortune to the 
Convent where ſhe meant to bury her Niece, re- 
fuſing even to forgive her with her lateſt breath. 


Worn out with continual ſorrow, the unfor- 
tunate Roſalie fell into ſo languid a ſtate of 
health, that ſhe was no longer able to aſſiſt in 
ſupporting herſelf or child, Freminville's re- 
ſources were alſo at an end; that good, that mi- 
niſtering Angel had long ſince parted with every 
thing he poſſeſſed, which could contribute to the 
relief of the wretched Roſalie and her lovely boy. 
Yet the pious father ſt I continued to enforce 
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hereafter, however for wiſe ends denied her here. 
His Adthienitions were not loft upon his penitent; 


ſhe owned her. chaſtiſement was juſt, and only | 
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ments; that over, ſhe claſped her child cloſe to | 


her dying boſom, bathed him with tears, and 

covered him with kiſſes.— . Theſe are the laſt 
< (faid ſhe) that 1 ſhall ever give him. But 
thou beſt, moſt generous of friends! if you. 
« ſhould ever learn what is become of Alas! 
* ſhould forget him——but he is the father of 
my hapleſs orphan If you ſhould ever hear 


* 


* that Montalmant lives — Why, O gracious 


« Heaven, will not this fatal paſſion quit my 
« troubled heart, while yet one quivering pulſe 


err 


« remains to beat pe: At theſe words ſhe ſunk 


upon her pillow, the. paleneſs of death ſpread 5 85 
. faſt over her countenance, her lovely boy, ſhocked 
at the ſudden change, gave a loud'ery, and ſprang | 


to catch his mother in his arms. 


Ar that inſtant, à young man with the utmoſt 
precipitation threw open the chamber-door, and 
exclaimed, ** Where is ſhe! Where is Ma- 
„ demoiſelle Domerval!“ © You ſee her there 
before you (ſaid the Prieſt), ſhe is juſt now 
« expiring,” © Expiring! (laid the youth) It 
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t muſt not be;” and ruſhing towards the bed, 
« O my dear Roſalie !” was all that he could 
utter, and ſunk down ſenſeleſs by her. © 
% Heavens! you are Montalmant,” cried out 
Freminville. This ſound ſeemed ' to recal the 
parting ſpirit of Roſalie ; ſhe opened wide her 
eyes and ſighed out, © It is Montalmant !” 
* Yes, my adorable Roſalie ! (he replied) but 
* oh! in what a ſtate do II now find you!” 


I pix content (ſaid ſhe), having ſeen you. 
& But are you married? Is it another's huſband 
IJ embrace?” „O no!” he anſwered quick. 
« Behold your ſon (faid ſhe); let him remind 
e you of his mother's fondneſs.” * My ſon 
&* (ſaid he, and caught him in his arms)! My 
6 mother is no more (added Montalmant), I now 
« am freez you are, and ever were, the only 
« Object of my love. I flew with tranſport to 
<« repair the ills you have ſuffered, and offer you 
* my hand and fortune; my heart has ever been 
* your own, nor ſhall it ever wander from you; -if 
« you ſhould die, the grave unites us both. But 
<« try, my love, try to recover, for this cherub's 
&« ſake, for this beloved boy!“ Phyſicians were 
immediately ſent for, and every aid employed 
for Roſalie's recovery, which for ſome weeks re- 
mained doubtful. At length the peace of mind 
which ſhe now experienced, joined ro her youth 
and naturally good conſtitution, prevailed; and 
as ſoon as ſhe was able to quit her bed, the 

worthy Freminville had the ſatisfaction of uniting 
| N | her 
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her in marriage to the huſband of her _ and 
rendering them both completely happy. 


W ſettled a handſome proviſion 
upon the Preſerver of his wife and child ; and 


Roſalie's gratitude continued undiminiſhed to the 


laſt hour of her benefactor's life. The latter 
part of her own was as ſingularly exemplary in 
goodneſs, as the D had been in mi- 
fortunes. 
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BY THE SAME. 


VERY moderate knowledge in Hiſtory 
may inſtruct any intelligent perſon, that 
-great events have frequently been produced by 
the moſt trivial cauſes, and that the fame of 
ſome of our greateſt heroes, both antient and 
modern, has been derived from accidents per- 
fectly inſignificant in themſelves, and which owed 
their conſequence merely to the adventitious cir- 
cumſtances of time, place, or occaſion, 


Tus bravery of that renowned warrior, the re- 
doubted Achilles, as well as that of his ſtill 
nobler and braver (becauſe not in vulnerable) adver- 
ſary, the gallant Hector, would never have reached 
our ears, if there had not happened to be a man 
born at Chios, Rhodes, Smyrna, Colophon, Argos, 
Salamis, or Athens “, who from the loſs of his 
ſight was deprived of any other means of ob- 
taining the nue gud non of thoſe, and indeed of 


* The names of the ſeven Cities chat 4 the 4 of 
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all times, by any other method but that of chaunt- 
ing forth the military exploits of the aforeſaid 
heroes, in ftrains at once ſo ſweet and ſonorous, 
that they will in all probability be trumpeted down 
to our lateſt poſterity, even till the laſt trump 
ſhall filence all the Heralds upon earth. 


Tux fame of thoſe perſons "WY aliens, | 
as well as of all the other illuſtrious perſonages re- 
corded in the Iliad, was alſo in a great meaſure 
owing to the romantic ſpirit of thoſe old-faſhioned 
times, in which they had the advantage of being 
born. For if Madam Helen were alive at this 
day, and were to elope, as formerly ſhe did, with. 
Enſign Paris, her flight might, perhaps, furniſh 
a paragraph for a Newſpaper, but would not 
even rouſe her Captain Menelaus to challenge her 
paramour to ſingle combat, or ſo much as inſpire 
any of our ballad-mongers to bewail her miſhap 
to the tune of The Lady's Downfall. So greatly 
are we improved of late in good - ſenſe, polite- 
neſs, and the true mode of avoir vivre, that 
thoſe little peccadillos which our formal anceſtors 
made ſuch a fuſs about, are treated by us, their 
wiſer poſterity, merely en bagatelle. 


Taz unlucky wife of Menelaus, 4 is gib- 
beted to perpetual infamy, and, hung up as a 
ſolitary ſcare-crow for ſchool-boys to hoot. at, 
only for the ſame offence which my Lady, and 
Mrs. A, B, C, D, and ſo on from Alpha to 


ets have committed, vithout leaving any 
| records 
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records of their tranſgreſſions, except what may 
be found in the Archives of Doctors Commons. 
—Alas, poor Helen ! 


Bur though this fair Lady has been rather 
unkindly treated, by being handed down to us 
as a ſingle inſtance of Conjugal Infidelity, I am 
apt to believe that Homer was a much more ſin- 
gular character than Helen, and that there has 
been a greater ſcarcity of ſuch Poets than of 
ſuch wives, in all times. I aſk pardon of my 
con, and every body elſe's Grandmother. As 1 
have ventured thus boldly to ſuppoſe that there 
have been fome frail Dames whoſe faults lie 
buried with them, I can as readily believe, that 
there have been many bright and ſhining examples 
of conjugal and maternal virtue, in the ſofter 
ſex, whoſe—*® good has been interred with their 
bones.“ And though Arria and Portia had 
for ages uſurped the firſt female form in the 
Temple of Fame, till Lord Lyttelton, in his 
elegant Dialogues of the Dead, with the juſtice 
of a Minos, made the haughty Dames give place 
to, and own the ſuperiority of, the mild Octavia ; 
] am convinced there are alſo many others whoſe 
virtues might claim precedence, or, at leaſt, an 
equal rank with either of thoſe heroines — | 


«« Full many a gem, of pureſt ray ſerene, 

6 The dark unfathom'd caves of Ocean bear; 
« Full many a flower is born to bluſh unſeen, 
And waſte its ſweetneſs on the deſart air.“ 
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One proof is worth a thouſand aſſertions, 1 
ſhall, therefore, relate a little ſtory, which has 
been handed down by tradition in an Iriſh family 
of my acquaintance; for, alas! that nation has 
not yet been bleſſed with an Homer or a Tacitus 
to record its heroic deeds. 


Ar the time of the late Civil Wars, about the 
year 1640, there lived in the County of Kilkenny, 
in Ireland, a Gentleman, of the name of Pans- 
field, who was deſcended from an Engliſh family 
that had received a grant of ſome Jands in that 
country from Queen Elizabeth, which their in- 
duſtry had improved into a good eſtate. Some 
time before the era I have mentioned, this Gen- 
tleman had married the beautiful Elvina Butler, 
a near relation to the Ormond family, endowed 
with every grace and accompliſhment that ſuited 
her high birth. Yet, ſpite of all the fair Elvina's 
charms, Mr. Pansfield was not happy in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of them, nor ſuffered her to be ſo. He 
was diſſatisfied at her not having children, and, 
while he indulged himſelf in the loweſt amours, 
affected to be jealous of her ſpotleſs conduct and 
pure affection: thus were they ſituated when the fatal 
event of the Iriſh Maſſacre took place, in which 
' to many Engliſh Proteſtants were deſtroyed. "The 
native Iriſh had naturally an averſion to all the 

Engliſh ſettlers, but their general diſlike was 
heightened into a peculiar hatred for Mr, Panſ. 
field, from the unkindneis of his treatment to hig 
amiable wife, K 
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ELvina had been brought up in the Roman 
Catholic religion. Mr. Pansfield had baniſhed 
her Confeſſor, and forbidden any Prieſt to enter 
his houſe. This was an aggravation of his for- 
mer offences, and rouſed the uncharitable zeal of 
bigotry ſo highly againſt him, that he was marked 
for one cf the firſt victims that was to be ſacri- 
ficed to the honour of their holy faith. They 
therefore determined to ſet fire to his houſe at 
midnight, and deſtroy him and all his Proteſtant 
domeſtics in the flames : yet they wiſhed to pre- 
ſerve Elvina; and for that purpoſe ſent a Prieſt 
in diſguiſe to warn her of ſome approaching 
danger, and adviſe her on ſome pretence or other 
to quit her houſe that night. 


Tax unfortunate Prieſt who was ſent upon 
this embaſſy, was met and diſcovered by Mr. 
Pansficld, before he could make known his er- 
rand to Elvina, The enraged huſband, either 
ſtung with jealouſy, or affecting to be ſo, fell 
upon the miſerable Eccleſiaſtic, and beat him fo 
unmercifully, that he died of his bruiſes in a few 
days after; his fury then vented itſelf on his un- 
happy wife, whom he turned out of his houſe, 
and confined in a little ſummer alcove in his 
garden, without any food except bread and 
water. Her impriſonment, however, was not of 
a long duration; for the night after, the door of 
her gaol was thrown open by the ſame hand that 
had ſet fire to the dwelling-houſe, which ſhe be- 
held in flames. Her lamentations for the un- 
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happy fate of her undeſerving huſband, whom 
ſhe ſuppaſed to have periſhed in the conflagra- 
tion, filled the air, and affected even the hearts 
of thoſe who had planned his deſtruction. Her 
e ſoul refuſed comfort ;” and ſhe determined to 
devote the remainder of her days to ſorrow for 
his death, and to remain a voluntary priſoner, 
even in the very place to which his unjuſt and 
miſtaken reſehtment had confined her. | 


Tut troubles that then raged through all parts 
of Ireland, made her unhappy ſituation leſs re- 
markable than it would have been in a calmer 
ſeaſon, and ſhe was ſuffered to indulge her ſor- 
rows alone, unmoleſted by foes, and unaſſiſted 
by friends. 


THost of her domeſtics who had eſcaped the 
flames, fled to diſtant parts for ſafety, and but 
one faithful ſervant only remained to ſhare her 


miſeries, for ſhe had now ſcarce any thing elſe 


to ſhare; her lands were plundered, and her 
cattle ſtolen ; ſo that the produce of her garden, 
and the milk of a cow, were all the. ſubſiſtence 
that now remained to her and her attendant. 


Ox the third night after this dreadful event, 
as ſhe was ſitting almoſt drowned in tears, ſhe 
perceived, by the light of the moon, a man 
enter her little cell, whoſe figure reſembled her 
huſband, Impreſſed with the idea that it muſt 


have been his ghoſt, ſhe fell upon her knees 


before 
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before him, and ſolemnly proteſted the innocence 
of her paſt life, and intreated his forgiveneſs for 
having, even involuntatily, offended him. But 
what was her ſurprize and joy, when he told her 


that he had eſcaped the horrid death his enemies 


deſigned for him, and that he had remained for 
the laſt three days hid in the cave of Dunmore, 


which was about a quarter of a mile from his 


late dwelling-houſe ! He added, that he had ſub. 
ſiſted, during that time, upon the petrified water 
which hung found the cave; but no longer able 
to bear the agonizing pangs of hunger, he had 
reſolved to meet that death he could not in his 


preſent ſituation ſhun z that he was then in her 


power; and that if ſhe wiſhed for vengeance on 
him, ſhe might give him up a ſacrifice to his 
foes. | 


Wir tranſport, far exceeding all deſcription, 


ſhe caught him in her arms, renewed her vows 


of love and duty to him, and inſtantly flew to 


bring him ſuch relief as her poor condition 
could furniſh, They paſſed that night together, 
to her the happieſt ſhe had ever known, and at 
the dawn of day he retired again to his cave; at 
- noon ſhe viſited his lonely dwelling, and brought 
with her the beſt ſupply her ſcanty means could 
yield; and he returned to her embrace at night. 


Trxy paſſed ſeveral months in this anxious 
and clandeſtine commerce together, when, to 
their mutual ſorrow, Elvina found herſelf with 

child. 
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child. This additional - circumſtance of diſtreſs 


abated not her fond attention to her adored 
huſband, though it rendered her daily attendance - 
on him more difficult and painful. Through 
rains, through fogs, through froſts and ſnow, ſhe 
daily waited. on him, and nightly lighted up her 
neat abode with the bright ſmiles of cheartul 
innocence. 


In the midſt of this mixed ſcene of happineſs 
and woe, Elvina became the mother of a female 
child, a young Elvina, and both her joys and 
cares were doubled. The lovely infant drew its 
rouriſkment from that ſoft boſom which had 
denied herſelf almoſt the neceſſary ſupport of 
life to cheriſh its loved father, who was now be- 
come the tendereſt, beſt of huſbands; as was 
Elvina, ſpite of her diſtreſsful circumſtances, the 
moſt contented of wives. 


Two years and more had elapſed before El. 
vina's ſituation became an object of attention, 
even to her neareſt friends; the dreadful ſcene 
of the maſſacre was long ſince over, but Ireland 
was ſtill rent with inteſtine commotions; the 
Royaliſts and Parliamentarians were but new 
names for. Perſecutors and Perſecuted; and each 
fide exchanged thoſe titles, as their parties role 
or tell. 


Bur, notwithſtanding the ſtorms which had 
the noyerwhelmed that wretched land, Mr, Panſ- 
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field might have appeared again upon the ſtage 
of life, and claimed his inheritance, if the death 
of the Prieſt whom he had ſacrificed to his ill- 
founded ſuſpicion, had not ſubjected him to a 
criminal proſecution, which he was certain would 


not only take place, but be carried on with the 
utmoſt maleyolence againſt him; particularly as 


the Royaliſts, who were moſtly Roman Catholics, 


were then in poſſeſſion of all the places of cruſt 
and power, 


He therefore, at Elvina's earneſt requeſt, ſub- 


mitted to his ſituation, and waited for more 
fayourable times to make his ſecond entrance 


in the world. Mean while, ſhe was ſtrongly 1 im- 


portuned by many of her relations to quit her 
ſolitary abode, to ſue for the recovery of Mr. 


Pansfield's fortune, and to live as became her 
ſtation in the world. 


In anſwer to their ſolicitations, ſhe pleaded the 
vow ſhe had made, at her huſband's death, of 
remaining a recluſe, in that ſpot which ſhe had 
choſen, for the remainder of her days. Her 
friends were at length wearied out with her obſti- 
nacy, and left her to enjoy her ſolitude in peace. 
Mr. Pansfield's next heir took poſſeſſion of his 
eſtate, and allowed his ſuppoled widow ſome 


trifling pittance, with the poſſeſſion of her beloved 
retreat to dwell in, - 


Taz part of the country in which ſhe lived, 


Was mol uninhabied z ſhe. wag therefore totally 


free 
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free from the reſtraint of prying eyes; and 
cuſtom had rendered the life they led leſs irkſome 
than could be imagined, both to Mr, Pansfield 
and Elvina; their apprehenſions with regard to 
his ſafety every day grew leſs, and 1n the winter 


months he but ſeldom viſited his former aſylum 


in the cave. 


Wren they had paſſed about three years in 


this retirement, 


The world forgetting, by the world forgot,” 


it happened that a Prieſt of a neighbouring pariſh, 
travelling over the plain of Dunmore, near El- 
vina's dwelling, in the winter, was overtaken by 


a violent fall of ſnow, and ſought for ſhelter 
beneath her roof, He entered without ceremony, 
and, to his amazement, found Mr. Pansfield, 
the young Elvina and her mother, ſeated by 
their little fire. A fight like this would have 


affected any heart that was not rendered callous 


by bigotry, To ſee even an enemy fallen from 
a happy ſtate, and patiently ſubmitting to miſ- 
fortune, would ſoften even the moſt obdurate 
mind, that was not tainted with the true Catholic 
zeal for vengeance upon heretics, 


A DESIRE of revenge, which he called juſtice 
for his brother's blood, immediately poſſeſſed 
the Prieſt ; he thought proper, however, to ſtifle 
his reſentment at the time; and on Elvina's im. 


ploring him upon her knees to conceal the diſ- 


co very 
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covery he had made, he promiſed ſecrecy ; and, 
when the ſtorm was over, departed, leaving his 
canting peace and benediction behind him. 


THrar there is no faith to be held with heretics, 
is one of the tenets of the Mother Church, 
and our pious Prieſt was too good a fon to in- 


fringe his mother's precepts. He, therefore, ſet 


out directly to the next Juſtice of the Peace, and 
gave in an information againſt Mr. Pansfield, 


for the murder of the Prieſt whom he had killed 


on the day preceding the night in - which. his 
houſe was ſet on fire; and not only directed the 
Juſtice to the place where the culprit might be 
found, but became a voluntary convoy to the 
Sheriff, and led them to poor Elvina's little peace- 
ful cottage before the break of day. 5: 


Tuev inſtantly ſeized on Mr. Pansfield, who 
was incapable of making the leaſt' reſiſtance, 
while his lovely and diſtracted wife, ſnatching 
up her infant in her arms, ſet forward with him 
to the county gaol. They lay there for ſame 
months; and though during that me Elvina's 
friends and family. made all the intereſt in their 
power to ſave her huſband's life, he was con- 
demned to die at the following Aſſizes. 


- ELvina had never quitted her huſband during 
his confinement, but lay or ſat by him, night 
and day, on the ground in his wretched: cell. 
On the day preceding that which: was fixed for 
99919 ;. his 
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his execution, ſhe brought the young Elvina to 
her father, and bade him bleſs and take his 
leave of her. She then took the infant by the 
hand, and led her out of the priſon to a friend's 
houſe, to whoſe care ſhe bequeathed her darling 
child, and after many fond adieus returned to 
her. huſband's dungeon, with an air of more 
than common dignity and compoſure ; then ſeat- 
ing herſelf by him, and taking his hand in _— 
ſhe thus . him: | 


& My a: eels: you mult die; the laws have 
« doomed you; and though no malice armed 
« your hand againſt the unhappy man whoſe 
death you are anſwerable for, the laws of God 
« require atonement : life for life is due; and 
% may your mild ſubmiſſion! to the ſtroke of 
e juſtice, expiate the crime for which you are to 
« ſuffer, and all your other offences! Conſidered 
«*-in this light, Death is a little fine we pay for 
« an exceeding great reward, an happy immor- 
« tality !—But wherefore ſhould the mode of 
de paying that ſmall penalty be rendered till 
t more irkſeme to us, by being made the public 
« oaze, the mark of vulgar ſcorn, and leaving 
« infamy entailed upon the innocent object of 
e our love ?—Being- compelled. to die by the 
« vile hands of common executioners, can it 
« appear a voluntary act of expiation, or be re- 
& ceived as an atonement for our crimes? I do 
© not think it can. Let us ourſelves inflit the 
0 puniſhment we have dend, and by ſo dang; 
. prove 
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© prove our own ſenſe of juſtice. The means 
<* are in my hands, I will give them into yours, 
« But firft, this laſt embrace. Now let me try 
« the weapon.” Then drawing forth from its 
ſheath a long ſharp knife, which the Iriſh call a 
ſkeen, ſhe plunged it in her ſnowy boſom, and 
ſunk expiring by her huſband's ſide ; who inſtant 
drew the fatal ſteel, and ſtruck it to his heart. 


Now tell me, gentle Readers, does not this 
fair Hibernian dame, in nobleneſs of ſoul, b 
far ſurpaſs your Arria's and your Portia's ? They 
died for huſbands who had lived for them, and 
who alſo would haye died to fave them. But my 


Elvina ſhewed greater fortitude even in her life, 


than they did in their deaths; ſhe unrepining 
bore the harſheſt treatment from the man ſhe 


loved; and afterwards 'prefetred want, miſery, 


and death, to wealth, to Pleaſure, and to life, 
without him. 
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— Ti Xx. Y 
OF 


LADY FANNY BEAUMONT 


AND 
LORD LAYTON. 
BY THE SAME, 


FATAL animoſity, which had ſubſiſted 
for more than a century between the 
families of Beaumont and Layton, could not 
prevent the union of twp hearts, though derived 
from anceſtors who ſeemed to poſſeſs an here- 
ditary hatred to each other. The gay and plea- | 
ſing Lord Layton was captivated with the fair 


and blooming Lady Fanny Beaumont, and her 


gentle mind felt no averſion to his Lordſhip, 
although he was deemed an enemy to her houſe. 
At the time when their acquaintance commenced, 
her father was gone to Nice, for the recovery of 
his health ; ſhe had no mother living, but was 
left in 'the care of her eldeſt brother, Lord - 
Belville, who felt a perſonal diſguſt, joined to a 
family reſentment, againſt Lord Layton. The 
Lovers could have no hopes of combating his 
averſion, nor could they ſacrifice their affections 
to his diſlike : there remained then no alterna- 
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tive for Lady Fanny, but to throw herſelf into 
the arms of Lord Layton, and truſt to her fa- 
ther's parental affection, for the pardoning an 
action to which he. never would have conſented. ' 
In ſhort, the Lovers took a trip to Scotland, 
and returned irrevocably united, 


Lorp Belville repreſented his ſiſter's diſobedi- 
ence in ſo ſtrong a light to the Earl of Beaumont, 
that he ſunk beneath the ſhock, lived but to 
curſe his daughter, and expired, 


Lapy Layton, who, notwithſtanding the raſh 
ſtep ſhe had taken, was a dutiful and affectionate 
child, was ſincerely afflicted for having offended 
her father, and lamented his death with ſuch un- 
feigned ſorrow, that her huſband was obliged to 
exert his utmoſt tenderneſs to ſoothe her grief, 
and prevent its becoming fatal to her life, 
Time's lenient hand, and Lord Layton's un- 
cealing fondneſs, at length triumphed over her 
affliction, and ſhe became as happy as a mind 
endued with ſenſibility can be, when conſcious of 
having committed an irreparable fault. 


In leſs than two years after her marriage ſhe 
became the mother of a lovely girl. This darling 
object, at the ſame time that it afforded her the- 
higheſt delight, brought with it the remembrance 
of her unforgiven offence. She would often preſs 
the little Fanny to her heart, bathe her with 
tears, and then exclaim, O may'ſt thou never 
4: de ſo unhappy as to incur a father's curſe!“ 
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Four years rolled on, and ſaw Lord and Lady 
Layton the happieſt pair in the gay circle of the 
beau- monde. What a ſurpriſing length of time 


for ſuch a faſhionable couple to enjoy the delights 


of conjugal affection! But fear not, my gay 
Readers: Happineſs neither 1s, was, or ever will 
be permanent, whilſt men have paſſions that 
controul their reaſon. 


IT happened about this time that Lord Layton, 
being in company with ſome of his brother Peers, 
was prevailed on to go with them to a Maſquerade 


at Carliſle-Houfe. He ſauntered about for ſome 


time with that indifference which perſons who- 
have been uſed to thoſe ſcenes of diſſipation, after 
their novelty is worn off, are generally ſenſible 
of; and was on the point of returning home, 
when the preſſing of the croud occaſioned a Lady 
to miſs her ſtep from a part of the floor that was 
raiſed, and fall directly into his Lordſhip's arms: 
With the utmoſt activity and addreſs he conveyed 
her out of the croud, and ſeated her on the firſt 
vacant ſopha that was near. When he had de- 


poſited his precious charge in ſafety, he was 


ftruck with admiration at the grace and elegance 
of her figure, and ſurprized at his own want of 
attention in not having taken notice of it before. 
The Lady returned him thanks for the aſſiſtance 
he had rendered her in the politeſt terms, but 
with a foreign accent. His Lordſhip replied to 
her in French; and ſome ladies, who were of her 
party, coming up, ke begged. he might be per- 
| - mitted 
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mitted the honour of joining them for the re- 
mainder of the night. The ſervice he had done 
the fair Louiſa, intitled him to the compliance 
of the company with his requeſt; and for the 
firſt moment of abſence, for four long years, he 
felt not a wiſh to return to his, till then, beloved 
Fanny! When the party ſat down to ſupper, he 
had been indulged with a ſight of Louiſa's face, 
which in a moment obliterated all the beautics he 
had ever ſeen ; he gazed on her in ſilent rapture, 
and looked his peace and happineſs away. Poor, 
thoughtleſs man! He knew not then the miſery 
which he was likely to entail on a deſerving and 
beloved wife, upon himſelf, and on the charming 


object who was the innocent ſource of all their 
misfortunes! _ 


Ar parting, Lord Layton obtained permiſſion 
to wait upon Louiſa the next day, and returned 
home with ſuch ſenſations as he never had before 
experienced; for though his mind was exalted 
with delight and rapture, there was a ſomething 
like remorſe that mingled with them, and pre- 
vented their being perfect. He bluſhed when 
he met his Fanny at breakfaſt, turned away his 
face when ſhe tenderly enquired after his health, 
and was too much in a hurry. to give her any ac» 
count of the Maſquerade, as he was obliged to 
dreſs and go out inſtantly. 


Hz flew to his appointment with Louiſa, who 
received him with all the chearfulneſs of unſuſ- 
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pecting innocence; but told him that as her- 
aunt, with whom ſhe lived, was in fo bad a ſtate 


of health as not to be able to ſee company, ſhe 


muſt decline the honour of his future viſits. 
This circumſtance rendered the moments preci- 
ous; he took the fair occaſion, and declared he 
could not live without beholding her. The rhe- 


toric of lovers is generally prevailing; and our 


young Frenchwoman was fo far drawn in by that 


of Lord Layton, as to tell him that the back-- 


door of her aunt's houſe opened into the Park, 
and that ſhe frequently walked there at an ___ 
hour in the morning. 


IT is not to be doubted but that Lord Layton 
took advantage of this information, and for many 
months their clandeſtine interviews, - continued - 
uninterrupted, 

We are told in Scripture, that No man can 
e ſerve two maſters at the ſame time ;” and I 
will be bold to fay, it is as little poſſible for a 
man to love two women at once. Lord Layton's 


conduct did not contradict my opinjon.—His 


negle& and indifference toward the amiable and 
virtuous Fanny, kept pace with his encrealing 
fondneſs for the lovely and innocent Louiſa, He 
conſidered the former as an obſtacle to his hap- 
pineſs with the latter; but as his mind was not 
yet totally abandoned to vice, he knew not how 
to remove this bar without plunging too deep in 
guilt. 
Tur 


1 
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THe reader has, I ſuppoſe, long ſlack diſco- 
vered, that Louiſa's heart was almoſt as ſul- 
ceptible of Lord Layton's agreeable qualities, 
as his Lordſhip was of her charms; her being a 
| ſtranger in this Kingdom, joined to the ſecrecy 
with which ſhe had carried on her acquaintance 
with him, prevented her from knowing any thing 
relative to his ſituation, but what he thought 
proper to reveal; and no one will ſuppoſe that 
he had ever mentioned his wife. But being now 
pretty well aſſured of Louiſa's affections, he 
flattered himſelf that he might prevail on her to 
become a voluntary victim, and facrifice her 
virtue to his vice. At their next interview, after 
the moſt extravagant profeſſions of love, his 
Lordſhip lamented, in the moſt pathetic terms, 
the misfortune of not having a hand as well as a 
heart to beſtow upon the fair Louiſa. The ſur- 
prize which the felt at this diſcovery, rendered 
her ſpeechleſs for ſome moments. When the 
power of utterance returned, ſhe exclaimed, 
« Baſeſt of men! Have you then, in ſpight of 
the integrity of my heart, and the innocence 
C of my conduct, drawn me in to be an ac- 
e complice in the worſt of crimes, that of de- 
* frauding another of their happineſs? Fly from 
« my injured ſight this moment, and never let 
6 me ſee you more!” At theſe words the vir- 
tuous L.ouiſa ruſhed from his hold, conveyed 
herſelf inſtantly into the garden, and made faſt 
the door againſt her inſidious Lover, who was, 
a as much aſtoniſhed as ſhe had been, 

bo 3 From 
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From that moment his Lordſhip in vain eſſayed 
every art to gain the ſight of his offended fair; 
even his letters were returned unopened, and all 
kind of correſpondence was cut off between them, 
Oppoſition ſeemed to encreaſe his paſſion; and he 
determined to obtain the obje& of it, even at the 
hazard of every thing that ſhould have been dear 
to him, 

Tux hapleſs Lady Layton, who had ſpent 
many months in ſolitude and ſorrow, though 
under the ſame roof with her Lord, was now ta 
be removed entirely from his ſight; ſhe never 
had reproached his want. of tenderneſs, but he 
could not, filence the upbraiding of his own heart, 
He had a ſeat in Weſtmoreland, which had nor 
been inhabited by any of his family for above a 
century,—In this diſmal Caſtle he commanded his 
obedient wife immediately to be immured: ſhe 
did not preſume to murmur againſt this harſh 
decree, but only entreated that her little Fanny 
Might be the companion of her ſolitary hours, 
'This was denied her, on account of the unwhole. 
ſomeneſs of the ſituation ſhe was to be confined 
to. Her maternal tenderneſs triumphed over hey 
ſelf-love, and ſhe reſigned her child to the care 
of a Governeſs, without betraying her reſent» 
ment of her huſband's inhumanity by any other 
ſigns than 12 and tears. 


DvzinG Lady Layton's melancholy ben 5 


lle wrote frequently to her Lord, entreating him to 
3 let 
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jet her know in what ſhe had offended him, pour- 
ing forth her prayers for his and her daughter's wel- 
fare, He never deigned to anſwer ber ener 
his whole time and thoughts were taken up in 
the purſuit of Louiſa, who. ſtill continued firm 
to her refolution, and would neither hear from, - 
or ſee him. For near two years there>ſcemed to 
be no alteration in the ſituation of this unhappy 
family. At length, one night, as Lady Layton 
lay upon her ſleepleſs couch, about midnight ſhe 
heard her chamber-door open, and ſaw her Lord 
ſtanding by her bed-ſide:—ſhe ſtarted with ſur- 
prize, and on her firſt emotion would have ruſhed. 
into his arms; but he repelled her with a look 
that froze her to a ſtatue. 4 Madam, (ſaid he) 
you have much boalted of your obedience and 
„your love, I require a proof of them now 
« Your life is the great bar to all my happi- 
C neſs,” © Then rid yourſelf and me of miſery 
at once! "(exclaimed the unhappy Fanny) Be- 
„hold my naked boſom! it ſhall meet the blow, 
« and bleſs the hand that gave it.“ . No, 
„ Madam (he replied), I will not be a murderers 
« but hear me, and obey. Feign yourſelf ſick 
« to-morrow ; the ſervants in this houſe ze all 
„ at my command; they will aſk no queſt ions; 
« let all but the ſervant who attends you, and 
c in whom I can confide, believe you dead. In 
about ten days a hearſe will arrive, in which 
you muſt conſent to be placed, and conveyed 
- * a few miles from hence. A chaife will taen 
„ meet you, with my ſervant in it, who will | 
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attend you to the Continent, and place you in 


« a Convent by another name.—You will there 
& have ſociety, and ſpend your days more. chear- 
fully than here: you muſt there continue to 
* conceal yourſelf, and by ſo doing, you will 
% have the ſatisfaction of knowing that you have 
« obliged, and rendered me happy, which it is 
* not in your power to do by any other means. 
« T wait for your reply.” With ſtreaming eyes 
Lady Layton anſwered, In marrying you, my 
« Lord, I broke the firſt of ties, filial obedi- 
de ence; and all my ſufferings are but due pu- 
e niſhments for ſuch a crime. Though I have 
<« failed in my firſt duty, I will fulfil the ſecond 
« —You ſhall be happy, if I can make you ſo!” 
<« Jt is enough,“ he cried ; and inſtantly with, 


drew. 


Tux almoſt diſtracted Lady Layton had no 
occaſion to affect ſickneſs; the diſorder in her 
mind was ſufficient to inflict it. Hope, the 


wretch's laſt reſource, had now quitted her ſad 
boſom; Deſpair uſurped its room; and ſhe de- 
termined to exceed her cruel huſband's com- 


mands, by making that a reality which he had 
only deſired her to feign. The means alone were 
wanting; but as Shakeſpeare ſays, O Miſchief! 


« thou art ſwift to enter into the thoughts of 
« deſperate men,” She recolleted a cloſet in 
which there hung ſome ruſty armour—ſhe ſought, 


and found a dagger. Wild with her griefs, ſhe 
would have plunged it inſtantly in her ſad heart; 
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but on drawing it from the ſheath, ſhe found the 
point ſo encruſted- with ruſt, that her force was 
not ſufficient to make it penetrate her boſom. 
The delay which was neceſſary to make it anſwer 
her purpoſe, afforded her ſome time for reflection: 
ſhe had been bred religiouſly; and the tremen- 
dous idea of ruſhing into the preſence of an of- 
fended Deity in the actual commiſſion of a breach 
of his Laws, deterred her, for ſome time, from 
attempting her life. But the diſtraction of her 
thoughts again returned; ſhe could no longer 
doubt that her huſband wiſhed her death, in 
order to beſtow the name of Wife on ſome be. 
loved object. Then what had ſhe to do with 
life, when no longer permitted to act in the ten- 
der and reſpectable ſituations of wife or mother? 
She conſidered herſelf as a blank in the creation; 
and hoped it might not be deemed criminal in the 
Almighty's ſight, to rid herſelf of an exiſtence 
which was only marked by wretchedneſs. 

In this deſponding, miſerable ſtate ſhe con- 
tinued for ten days, when hearing the ſound of 
a carriage, which ſhe had long been diſuſed to, 
and ſyppoſing it to be the gloomy vehicle uſed 
only to convey the dead to their laſt peaceful 
manſions, ſhe exclaimed, I will not be en- 
* tombed alive!” Then ſnatching up the dag- 
ger, and plunging it deep into her breaſt, cried 
out, „Thie, to puniſh diſobedience to a tender 
father; and this, to prove obedience to a cruel 
* kuſband !” At that fatal inſtant her chamber- 

Se door 
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door Was thrown open, and her lovely little 0 
Fanny ſprung forward to ruſh into her arms. 
The dagger dropped from her trembling hand; 
and the Governels advancing, quickly NE 2 
| | her now. expiring Lady, that her brother, the 
' Earl of Beaumont, had met Lord Layton on his 

| returh from Weſtmoreland; chat they had fought, 
and her huſband had, been mortally wounded ; 
but that before he died, he had ſent off an ex- 
preſs to her, ordering . her immediately to bring 
the little Fanny to plead his pardon with her 
much- injured mother, and to releaſe her inſtantly 
from her confinement... airy Tg: = 
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Tux unhappy 6 canghing her low 


Fruanay to her bleeding boſom, deplored the un- 
f timely fate of her unhappy Lord, ſunk on her 
. Is to jmplore forgiveneſs from offended 
| Heaven for her fatal raſnneſs, and expired. 

| | Fkou this fad Story ler the young and 1 


[ | leſs | learn, that the ſmalleſt deviation from the * 
= paths of virtue is liable to plunge the ſoul and 

| body into the extremes of vice and miſery ; for 

1 none can ſay to themſelves, 6 * Thus Wes m9 a0 
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OF 
MISS WILLIAMS. 


BY THE SAME, 


OU are to know, Mr, Editor, that I am 


what the world calls an Old Batchelor, 
having reached my fifty- fifth year in a ſtate of 
celibacy ; and being bleſſed with an excellent con- 
ſtitution and a plentiful. fortune, I cannot ſay, 
though I have the higheſt reſpe& for the Fair 
Bex, that I have ever mueh regretted. the want 
of that ineſtimable treaſure, a lawful helpmate, 
But certain it is, that a deſire for poſterity is by 
nature implanted in the heart of Man; and thg 
neater we verge towards diſſolution, the more 
earneſtly do our wiſhes tend to the leaving ſ ſomg 
part of our very ſelves behind, 


x. "i 


From this impulſe, 1 have for the laſt five 


years of my life frequently thought of entering 


into the holy ſtate of matrimony ; and have, in 


the courſe of that time, ſeen many beautiful 


young women, whoſe parents have fully. given 


me to underſtand, that hey were willing I ſhould 


wed their * But, alas Mr. Editor, 


I amp 


2. Lg 
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J am an epjcure in love, and would not give a 
guinea for the perſon of the fineſt woman in 
England, whoſe internal merit was not as much 
the object of my eſteem, as her exterior charms 
of my adoration, 


AnD on what principle can a man of ſenſe, 


at my time of life, found kis eſteem for the 


blooming Beauty who devotes herſelf a willing 
victim at the altar of Plutus, when ſhe mould 
only ſacrifice to Hymen ? or what right has the 
ſenſual Dotard to expect a ſincere attachment 


from a woman, who, in order to deceive him, 
affects to reconcile impoſſibilities, and make Sum: 


mer and Winter agree ? 


Arver what! have ſaid of myſelf, you can- 
not ſuppoſe me baſe enough to receive an un- 


willing bride from the hand of compulſive Au- 


thority.—No! Childleſs I am, and childleſs will 
remain, rather than wound the breaſt of injured 
Beauty by forced embraces, or debaſe the pure 
untainted mind by N the perſon to legal 
proſtitution. 


1 1 when left alone with an amiable 
girl, whoſe obedience to an avaricious father had 
compelled her to endure ſuch a tte-d- tte, have 
J ſurpriſed the ſad fair-one, by WIE with 


Don Carlos in The Revenge, 


66 Diſobey 


Rather than come thus coldly, 
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© With adyerſe looks, and alienated mien, 
_«« Suffering addreſs—the victim of my love,”? 


Wirn ſuch a peculiar turn of mind as I have 
deſcribed myſelf to be. poſſeſſed of, you will 
readily conclude, that it is not very likely I 
ſhould alter my condition; and to ſay truth, I 
have now given up all thoughts of doing ſo; in 
conſequence of which equally moral and prudent 
reſolution, I ſhall endeavour to beget children 
for the future like Jupiter, and transfer my 
parental fondneſs to the offspring of my brain 
no longer hoping to be author of any other iſſue, 

lawfully begotten. 

From this day; then, I. reſolve to commence 
Writer, and do hereby conſtitute and appoint 
you, Mr. Editor, the ſole guardian of my future 
progeny, My firſt attempt ſhall be in the nar- 
rative ſtile, as that ſpecies of writing and ſpeak- 
ing is peculiarly adapted to elderly Gentlemen. 
But my Tale, though really authentic, ſhall not 
be long. | 


Ir follows thus:—In the month of July, in 
the year 1773, ſome buſineſs calling me to Lon- 
don, I took a lodging in the houſe of # reputable. 
tradeſman, whom [I ſhall call Maſon, near Char- 
| ing-Croſs. In this houſe I occupied the middle 
apartment, and frequently heard the not unplea- 
ſing ſound of, a light female footſtep on the floor 
above me, and on the ſtaircaſe. Good-manners 
forbad my opening my chamber-do r, to indulge 


my 
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my curioſity with a ſight of my fellow-lodger 5 
but chance: ſoon granted my wiſh, by my acci- 
dentally coming in at the ſtreet-door as ſhe was 
ſtepping out. There was ſomething uncommonly 
intereſting in the appearance of this young per- 
ſon, excluſive of either youth or beauty, though 
ſhe poſſeſſed them both, not being above eighteen 

years old, and very handſome. It proceeded 
from a look of diffidence, and an unfaſhioned 
air, which denoted her to be unpractiſed in the 
arts or habits of the world. 


SHE paſſed along, and I entered my landlady's | 
parlour, impelled by an earneſt deſire to know 
ſomething more of the fair viſion which had 

glided by me. Mrs. Maſon readily informed me 
*of all ſhe knew relative to this young woman, 
whoſe name ſhe ſaid was Williams; that ſhe had 
been 'recommended to her by a perſon whom ſhe 
had formerly known, and who had kept a little 
ſchool at Horſham in Suſſex; that ſhe had 
lodged and boarded with her about four months, 
| | paying regularly for her entertainment at the end 
| | of every week; that ſhe never went out but to 
Church, which ſhe daily frequented, or to take 
a walk round the Park; that never any creature 
had come to viſit her, nor had even a letter been 
directed to her, ſince ſhe had been under her 
roof; that ſhe was of a grave, but not a melan- 
choly caſt, worked well at her needle, ſeemed 
fond of reading, and ſometimes ſung very ſweetly. 
in her own chamber, when ſhe thought no one 
| could 
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eould hear her; that ſhe often declined accom- 
panying -her to any of the public Gardens, nor 
could ever be prevaited upon to fit five minutes 
at a time in the ſhop; that ſhe ſometimes men- 
tioned her having a friend in the country, whom 
ſhe much wiſhed to fee, but did not ou that 
pleaſure foon. | 


From this account J found it impoſſible to 
form any reaſonable conjecture with regard to the 
real ſituation of this young woman. Her forlorn 
and friendleſs ftate might induce a belief of her 
being one of thoſe unhappy females who have- 
been feduced from the foſtering arms of parental 
affection, and kept ſecluded from the world to 
gratify the ſuſpicious temper of her betrayer, 
who, conſcious of his deſigning to abandon her, 
might naturally ſuſpect her fidelity to him. But 
in ſuch a caſe the abſence of her lover would be 
a ſource of ſorrow; and Miſs Williams was not 
fad : her confinement, too, was voluntary, and 
her conſtant attendance on the ſervice of the 
Church ſpoke a mind devoid of guilt, or its at- 
tendant, ſhame. If ſhe were privately married, 
her huſband would either write, or come to her, 
and ſhe would neceſſarily bewatt his abſence; and 
if ſhe was what fhe appeared to be, a virtuous 
fingle woman, it was almoſt impoffible ſhe ſhould - 
be ſo totally unconnected with the whole world, 
as not to have one friend or correſpondent in it. 
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Ix ſhort, after long puzzling myſelf in vain 


about this fair myſtery, I gave up all hopes of 


being able to unravel her deſtiny, and endea- 
voured to baniſh her and her riddle-me-ree ſitua- 


tion intirely out of my mind; when one evening 


after duſk, a loud rapping at the door, and the 


entrance of a perſon in a ſedan- chair, who en- 


quired for Miſs Williams, revived mine and my 


landlady's curioſity, who flew out of her parlour 


and lighted up a Gentleman nearly of my own 
age to her young inmate's apartment, and put- 
ting out her candle, and gently ſtepping into a cloſet 
adjoining to Miſs Williams's room, ſat herſelf 
down to liſten to the converſation that was to 
paſs at this interview. 


In about three quarters of an hour, I was ſur- 
priſed and ſhocked at hearing a ſudden noiſe, 
like that of an heavy weight tumbling on the 


floor, which was inſtantly followed by a loud and 
piercing ſhriek, which was almoſt as ſuddenly 


echoed by Mrs. Maſon from her concealment, 
which ſhe now quitted, and called out for help 
for the dead Gentleman, On' this alarm I flew 
up ſtairs, and found the diſconſolate Miſs Wil- 
liams kneeling on the ground, with a ghaſtly 
aſpect, and vainly endeavouring to raiſe a life- 


Jeſs body, whoſe weight was much too ponderous 


for her ſtrength : 1 aided her with all of mine; 
and our landlord comigg. to our aſſiſtance, we 
with ſome difficulty laid the corple, for ſuch it 
now was, upon her bed. | 


My 
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My ſervant was inſtantly diſpatched for a ſur- 
geon, who arrived in a few minutes. During 
this interval, the unhappy girl ſhewed every ſymptom 
of the deepeſt ſorrow ; ſhe fixed her eyes upon the 
lifeleſs form that lay before her;-and exclaimed, 
4 Oh! he is gone, my father, friend, and bene- 
1 factor! At the ſame time,” drops, chafing, 
ſprinkling of water, and every other means, were 
uſed to call back the parting ſpirit which had fo 
lately left its long-accuſtomed manfion, But 
when the [ſurgeon had vainly tried to make the 
ſtagnated blood flow from the opened vein, and 
ſteadily pronounced that life was fled, diſtraction 
ſeized on the now wretched maid; ſhe tore her 
hair, beat her breaſt, and hardly was with-held 
from doing violence upon herſelf. At length, 
quite overcome by che tao ſtrong exertion. of 
her paſſions, ſhe faihted quite away, from whence 
ſhe was recovered to a ſtate of languid ſtypefac- 
tion, and ſeemed inſenfible to all around her, In 
this melancholy ſituation ſhe was conveyed into 
my apartment, where I left her with Mrs. Maſon, 
and returned up ſtairs to enter into conſultation 
with the man of the houſe and the ſurgeon, to | 
determine in what. manner to o proceed, on this 
extraordinary event, 


My landlord had already ſearched the pockets 
of the deceaſed; but found neither letter br ad- 
dreſs of any kind, that could indicate who he 
was. In his pocket. book there were Bank of 


England bills to the amount ef to hundfed 
P pounds, 


q 
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pounds; one half of which were folded in a piece 
of paper, on which was indorſed, in a very par- 
ticular AE & ny "FAY: Williams, 2 
Ty N 410 0 bf 
W all remained totally at * eri in Ne 
manner to proceed, when my landlord, who was- 
extremely anxious for the credit of his houſe, 
and of, courſe, unyilling that a Coroner's Inqueſt 
R ſhould, be held there, obſerved, that his wife muſt 
know more of the matter than we, as ſhe had 
been liſtening «1 to all the diſcourſe that paſſed be- 
tween the corpſe and. Miss Williams, previous ta 
his death, Mrs. Maſon, was;. accordingly ſum» 
moned from her attendance on the afflicted | faire. 
one, and queſlioned with regard to what ſhe had 
iſcovered i in her auditory, as to the name, pro- 
teſſion, or connections of the deceaſed; but all 
our enquiries were fruitleſs ; ſhe ſaid Miſs Wil- 
bas only called him Sir, and addreſſed him 
with the reſpectful manners of an affectionate 
daughter; „ while he ſeemed to treat her with the 
familiar tenderneſs. of a fond and long abſent 
father, and even rallied her on her having been 
ſo. long in London, withopt having ventured 
under the matronage of the good woman of the 
houſe t ro partake of any of its pleaſures, | 


As my landlady's ann did not ſuggeſt 
che leaſt rule for our conduct in the preſent dif- 
ficulr criſis, ber huſband inſiſted on ber. endea- 
vouring to perſuade. Miſs Williams to acquaint 
i with the name and abode of the ene 


eiten "By 
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chat he might be conveyed home that night, and 


ſave them any further trouble; alledging, that 
in caſe that was not done, he muſt be obliged to 


ſend for the ſearchers in the morning, and keep 


his ſhop ſhut perhaps all day, as no one would 
chuſe to come into a houſe where there was a 


corpſe, whoſe death they could not account for. 


THis. ingenious harangue of Mr. Maſon's 
was intirely needleſs; for the curioſity of his 
ſpouſe was a ſufficient incitement to make her 
uſe every means in her power to diſcover the 
hiſtory both of the living and the dead. But 
after all her moſt earneſt and reiterated enquiries, 
ſhe received no reply from the almoſt petrified 
Miſs Williams but, Alas! I know not,” 


I conress I was now ſtartled at her perſever- 
ing in ſuch an anſwer, and began to fear her 
reaſon was diſordered by the ſhock her ſenſibility 
muſt have received. from the ſudden death of one 
whom I conſidered, from all apparent circum- 
ſtances,” as her parent or guardian. I therefore 
adviſed her being unmediately let blood, and 
ſuffered to give full vent to her ſorrows, with- 
out being interrupted or importuned for the 
preſent, by any farther queſtions, With much 
difficulty I obtained a promiſe. of a profound 
ſilence from Mrs. Maſon, and leaving the fair 
mourner in poſſeſſion” of my apartment, I went 
co look for a bed at the - Hummunis. 


LMS On 
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Om my return home in the morning, I found 
all that Mr. Maſon's fears had predicted fully 
verified; the Searchers had entered his houſe, 
and a very riotous mob were gathered round it, 
who threatened to pull it down; if they were not 
fuffered to fee the corpſe of the man whom they 
| ſaid he had murdered. When I had made my 
4 way through the croud, I found both Mr. and 
if Mrs. Maſon in the utmoſt diſtreſs, not knowing 
how to act, as Miſs Williams, though to all ap- 
pearance in her perfect ſenſes, perfiſted ſtill in 
denying her having any knowledge of the name, 
family, profeſſion, or abode, of her denn 


friend and benefactor. | 


5 covLD ſcarcely give credit to the report of 
' ſuch peculiar obſtinacy, in a caſe where it muſt 
involve others in real difficulties, without ap- 
parently benefiting herſelf, and took upon me to 
perſuade her to be ſo far communicative with 
regard to her departed, friend, as might reheve 
the good people of the houſe from the irkfome- 
neſs of their preſent fituation. I framed my ad- 
dreſs towards the weeping maid with all the ſoft- 
neſs and gentleneſs I could poſlibly aſſume; ſhe 
heard me patiently, and even ſeemed to ſuppreſs 
her ſighs, and ſtop her _— tears, to liſten to IN 


my ſpeech. 


Bur * 1 bad ceaſed ne f the d 
as with a look of the moſt perfect innocence, 
and all the firmneſs which attends on truth, fell 
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on her knees before me, and called on Heaven 
to witneſs, that ſhe knew not the name of her 
deceafed friend, nor by what ties he was con- 
nected with her; but only knew, that he had 
been her benefa@or from her earlieſt years, and 
that ſhe had no other friend but him. 


Conviction ever muſt attend on truth, where 
the mind is not warped by prejudice; my doubts, - 
therefore, of Miſs Williams's veracity inſtantly 
vaniſhed; but my ſurprize at the peculiarity of 
her ſituation augmented every moment that I 
reflected on it; which curioſity prompted. me to 
alk her by what extraordinary chance ſhe had be- 
come connected with her late benefactor? With- 
out the leaſt heſitation in her ſpeech or manner, 
ſhe replied to my queſtion 1n the following words: 


THE longeſt and deepeſt trace that remains 
« upon my memory, with regard to my exiſt- 
<« ence, is, that I was placed, when a mere child, 
* in a very wretched houſe, in the town of Guild- 
« ford, under the care of a pariſh-nurſe, who 
treated me moſt inhumanly. I had one day 
given ſome part of the miſerable pittance al- 
* Jotted for my breakfait to a little kitten that 
% cried for hunger, which fo enraged this brutal 
«© woman, that ſhe fell upon and Een me moſt 
unmercifully. 


* happened, that, at that moment, my ever 
N dear benefactor paſſing by, and hearing my 
i If 8 ng, 
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„ ſhrieks, ſtept in and reſcued me from the 
& hands of my tyrant. He had juſtice enough 
“ to enquire into the cauſe of her ſeverity, and 
on being informed of it, became more in- 
“ tereſted in my favour. He ſet me on one of 
* his knees, and placed the kitten on the other; 
* and when I ſtroked it, and ſobbed out, Ah, 
© poor puſſy!' he caught me in his arms, and 
& ſeemed delighted with the tenderneſs of my 
* expreſſion to the innocent cauſe of my ſuffer- 
„ ings, He gave the nurſe a proper reproof, 
% and bade her to take care of the child and the 


cat, and he would call to ſee them again in a 
fen days. 


% Wu he left me, I thought my little heart 
« flew after him, and his idea was never 
« abſent from my mind. I could not then be 
e above four years old, and yet I think if I had 
never ſeen him more, I never ſhould have for- 
« gotten him. His was the firſt voice that had 
& ever ſoothed my infant ear with the ſoft ſouncs 
<« of fondneſs. In about ten days he returned, 
te according to his promſiſe, and brought an 
order to the nurſe to deliver me up to him, 
% which ſhe moſt unwillingly obeyed ; but pofi- 
« tively refuſed to let me take the half-ſtarved 
« kitten with me, unleſs he would pay her a 
* ovinea for it: he, complied with her exorbi- 
„% tant demand, and ſo rendered two little ani- 
mals happy. 7:16 8 


* FROM 
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= FroM this ſcene of miſery I was conveyed. 
to a very decent houſe at Horſham, and treated * 
„with the utmoſt humanity and kindneſs by the 
„ perſon to whoſe care J was entruſted, I re- 
„ mained there: three years, during which time 
I ſaw my benefactor but thrice. At the ex- 
s piration of that time, I was removed to a 
„ ſchool in the ſame town, which was kept by 
„ two fiſters, of the name of Tytrel, and there 
continued till the elder of them died, and the 
« ſchool was broke up. The youngeſk/ſiſter then 
brought me to this houſe, and recormenced 
me to the care ba Mrs. . ra; 50 


* Dons the ten * I lived with theſe 
good women, I received an annual viſit from 
«« my friend. I found he always paid a year 
* before-hand for me, and left ten guineas in 
4 the hands of one of my miſtreſſes, excluſive 
„of my common expences for cloaths and 
e other neceſſaries, in caſe I ſhould be ſick, or 
he ſhould fail to come exactly at his uſual 
< time, which was generally the latter end of 


July, or beginning of Auguſt. 


„ Fox the laſt three years I ſpent at Horſham, 
I I was. continually reſolving that the next time 
I ſaw my friend, I would enquire his name, 
and how I became intitled to his goodneſs ? 
« But the moment 1 beheld him, my reſolution | 
* vaniſhed, No words can ever deſcribe the 
Kane tenderneſs I felt for him; and 1 

P 4 „ ſhould 


— 
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« ſhould readily bave perfuaded myſelf that it 
4 was filial love, if I had not for ever recollected 
«the particular circumſtance which had firſt in- 
* troduced- me to his notice. Fatal timidity, 
which has left me as totally ignorant of every 


e thing that relates to e. as I am of 1 
= ' Patron s name or family! 


. Tus good Mrs. Tyree), whieti the left me 
«in this . houſe, gave me about forty pounds, 
ce which ſhe ſaid belonged to me, as it was the 
« ſurphus of the money that had been left in her 
« hands for my. uſe, and not. expended. She 
bid me keep up my ſpirits, and ſaid when my 
« father, for 1o ſhe always called him, came to 
% Horſham, ſhe would let him know where ſhe 
_ had placed me. The good woman lived but 
« to fulfil her promiſe; for my departed friend 
« informed me, laſt night, that fhe died about 
6c a week after he ſaw her laſt; . 


« ] nave now, Sir, -with 4 utmoſt ingenu- 
„ guſneſs, related every eircumſtance with which 
« I am acquainted, | relayve to my more than 
« father, and my unhappy ſelf. I implore your 
« advice in the preſent criſis. With regard to 
ee his dear remains, let them be treated with that 
« reſpect I owed him living; and the laſt far- 
<6 thing I am miſtreſs of, ſhall be expended for the 
_ + pious purpoſe. I am, thank Heaven and my 
« departed friend, who had taken care to pro- 


vide me with a * female education, well 
qualified 
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& qualified to get my bread, by work or ſervice, 
«© nor do I feel an anxious nes ay en 2 6 
future welfare. | 


-'' CONFESS, Lans charmed with the pie of 
candour and generoſity that appeared in Miſs 
Williams's account of herſelf. A mean mind 
would never have revealed the lowneſs of its 
fituation; and the frankneſs with which ſhe 
acknowledged hers, raiſed her to the higheſt 
pitch in my eſteem. While ſhe had been fpeak- 
ing, it occurred to me, from the circumſtance of 
the particular ſeaſon of the year when her friend 
made his annual viſit into the country, that he 
might poſſibly be a lawyer; as the months of 
July and Auguſt are the uſual time of the Aſſizes; 
and that it was likely he might be, like myſelf, 
an Old Batchelor, and might probably have 

| chambers in ſome of our __ of Court. 


Uron this amg Lier out direQly f. for the 
Temple, luckily - met with the Porter, deſcribed: 
the dreſs and figure of the perſon who lay dead 
at Mr. Maſon's,” and enquired if he knew ſuch 
a one? The man inſtantly replied, It muſt be. 
„ my good maſter, Counſellor Gl, whoſe 
* ſervants are all alarmed at his ſtaying our laſt 
© night, as he has not done ſuch a thing theſe 
„ ten years; and his elder brother, Squire 
1 G of Suffex, came to town this morn- 

© ing, and is now waiting to ſee the Coupirllag 
Tat his chambers.” N 


. | 121 BEGGED 
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I BzcctD of the Porter to conduct me thither; 
and met the Gentleman he mentioned, whoſe 
appearance confirmed his relation to the deceaſed: 
With the beſt preparation which the time would 
admit of, I informed him of the circumſtances 
of his brother's death, and took occaſion to 
mention his attachment to Miſs Williams, in the 
true, and of courſe moſt favourable, light, We: 
ſet out together in Mr. G-—TVs coach; and the 
moment he beheld the corpſe, Nature proclaimed 
the conſanguinity of amen for he wept 
bitterly. 


Tur body was immediately pu into his coach, 
and conveyed to his late home. Mr. G——1 
ſaw Miſs Williams, ſpoke kindly to her, and 
bid her be of comfort ; ſaid, he doubted not the 
veracity of the ſtory I had told him, was ſure 
his brother had made a proper proviſion for her 
in his will, and deſired to fee her and me toge- 
ther in a few days. In leſs than a week he 
ſent to deſire ſhe would come to his lodgings, in 
Soho-ſquare, and bring a friend with her; upon 
which ſummons ſhe intreated Mrs. A: and 
me to WHEY her, 


Ma. Gl received us very e but 
with an air of real concern told our young friend, 
that after the moſt diligent ſearch through his 
brother's papers, he had not been able to find a 
will, nor any memorandum wherein her name 
was mentioned, except one of a very flight na- 

| ture, 


2 
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ture, in a pocket · book, which was fourteen years 
old; he therefore entreated her to recollect, if 
poſſible, what kind of connection there had been 
between his late brother and her, and aſſured her, 
that if ſhe could claim any relationſhip, or even 


promiſeipf proviſion from him, he would 2 more 
than juſtice to her * 


Tux honeſt generous girl frankly declared ſhe 
had not the leaſt claim to his intended bounty, 
and without the leaft heſitation or variation re- 
lated the ſame ſtory with which the reader is al- 
ready acquainted. I ſaw Mr. G——Ps counte- 
nance much moved, during her artleſs tale; which 
when ſhe had finiſhed, he produced the pocket- 
book he had mentioned, in which were only theſe 
few words: . Auguſt 3d, 1759, I have this day 
% taken a female child under my protection, 
« whom I mean to educate and provide for, as 
« ſhe is friendleſs, and of an amiable diſpelition, 
« Her name is Mary Williams.“ 


ce Now, alot ſaid Mr, G——], I am fully 

* convinced you are the perſon here mentioned, 
from th particulars of your own ſtory, Your 
candour in relating it deſerves a reward; and 
% my reſpe&t for my brother's memory inclines 
« me to fulfil his wiſh. I will, therefore, to- 
* morrow morning, order my lawyer to draw up 
* a deed of gift, which ſhall convey to you the 
« ſum of one hundred pounds per annum dur- 
« ing your life; and if a match worthy of your. 
| 1 * merit 
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« merit ſhould be propoſed to you, I will then 


<« add one thouſand pounds to it upon your weds 
« ding-day. In the mean time, accept of this 


% ſum (preſenting her with the hundred pounds 


« in bills, which had been found in Counſellor 
G Es pocket, with her name endorſed), as 
WY preſent from your late benefaRor, and may 
« you long enjoy my little gift !” 


Ma. G—1 might have gone on, mich longer, 
without interruption. Gratitude had overpowered 
every faculty of the gentle Wilitams's foul; and 
left her butjuſt ſtrength ſufficient to throw herſelf at 
his feet, burſting into a flood of tears. Mrs. Maſon 
was ftruck dumb with aſtoniſhment, and ſtared at 


the good man as at a ſupernatural being. For 


my own part, ** although unuſed to the melting 
< mood,” I found it neceſſary to apply my hand- 
kerchief to my eyes, and remained ſilent, becauſe 
I could not ſpeak. And if your fair Readers, 


at leaſt, are not in the ſame ſituation at peruſing 


this laſt page, I ſhall think I have leſs reaſon than 


ever to lament my having lived a Batchelor, 


PETER TARDT. 


THE. 
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n 
M18S WARN E n. 
By THE SAME. 


THINK it is now "I time ſince 1 958800 
you“ the Guardian of my Literary Offspring, 

us conſigned my firſt-born to your care. Your 
having ſo well acquitted yourſelf of that charge, 
certainly entitles you to all the future Eſſays or 
productions of my pen. Not having travelled 
much in my youth, I have taken a fancy to ſee 
a little of the world before I leave it. I accord- 
ingly travelled, in the beginning of March laſt, 
to Ireland; and though I do not at preſent mean 
to give you an hiſtory of my travels, or to de- 
ſcribe a country too little known to the inhabi- 
tants of this, I muſt ſay in general, that it is a 
fine and beautiful country by nature, and that 
had it the advantages of commerce and culture, 
which we ſo eminently poſſeſs,” it would be by no 
means inferior to its elder ſiſter, Britain. The 


„Both: This and the preceding STowy une 
Letters to the EpiroR of the WESTMINSTER MAGAZINE. 


people 
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people of Ireland, I mean the Gentry, or better 
fort, are lively and hoſpitable, and particularly 
affable to ſtrangers ; the whole nation ſeem ta 
have a turn for humour, and are apt to ſee any 
thing that” is truly ridiculous, in a quick and 
ſtrong light. The Iriſh Ladies have a peculiar 
knack of relating ſtories, whether grave or gay, 
with infinite propriety : from one of them (whoſe . 
vame is Taylor), at . whoſe houſe I ſpent a fort- 
night moſt agreeably, I learned the following 
Tale; which I here devote to the ſervice of my 
fair Countrywomen, as it is an additional in- 
ftance to a million of others, of the perfidy and 
barbarity of men to thoſe unhappy frajl ones, 
who, forſaking the real guards of innocence and 


virtue, are compelled to rely on their ſeducer for 
kindneſs and protection. 


Now to my Story. Mr. and Mrs. Taylor are 
both young people; he being about three-and- 
thirty, and ſhe about ſeven-and-twenty, They 
have been married about five years, and have 
not yet had any children, yet, to my great ſurpriſe, 
there was a young Lady, of the age of nine- 
teen, who was called Lucy Warner, that lived in 
the houſe, who conſtantly addreſſed Mrs, Taylor 
by the title of Mother, and behaved. in every 
reſpect towards her, as the moſt dutifyl and af- 
fectionate daughter. The impoſſibility of this 
relationſhip really ſubſiſting between the Ladies, 
was too obvious to admit of a doubt; and I 
| thought it much too a for Mrs, Taylor to 

221090 have 
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have given up the hopes of having children, 
and content herſelf n ſettling her ae on 
an W f pe | 


be morning, then, chat Miſs Waner a 
gone to pay a viſit, I took the liberty of expreſ- 
ſing my curioſity upon the ſybje& of the con- 
nection between theſe Ladies, to my fair hoſteſs ; 
who, in the moſt obliging manner, immediately- 
ſatisfied my doubts, as nearly as I can recollect, 
in the following words: IDE 


* LUCY WARNER (ſaid ſhe) has been my 
adopted daughter, ever ſince I was fix years 
old; the circumſtances that attended her birth, 
and occalioned my attachment to her at that 
* early” age, are ſo very extraordinary, 9 I 
$6 * relate them to you. 6 : 


8 
A 


4 Mr mother, then a widow, reſided with 
me at her country ſeat, in the County of Roſ- 
* common. One day, a beautiful creature, not 
$ above ſeventeen years of age, with an infant 
in her arms, her hair flowing looſe and wild, | 
H 12 like Ophelia, 


. Chaunting ſnatches of old tunes, 
$f As one incapable of her own diſtreſs,” 


4 came into our court-yard, where I was tn 
at play. Though this phenomenon had all 
the ſymptoms of madneſs in her appearance, 
the ſweetneſs of her voice and aſpect pre- 

* yented 
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% vented my being terrified, or flying from her, 


« I gazed in ſilence at her, while ſhe caſt the 
& moſt piteous looks alternately upon her child 
& and me, At length, perceiving that J did not 
&« ſhun her, ſhe walked up ſlowly to me, and 
cc ſaid, Sweet Innocence, O fave this little life!“ 
<« She held her infant to me, and dropped upon 
4e the ground. I catched the child, and claſped 
* it in my arms, but gave a ſcream at the ſame 
08 inſtant which alarmed the family, and brought 


amy mother aad ſervants to the place where! 


« then ſtood, 


* © Tax unhappy mother of thy helpleſs charge 
ec Was now in ſtrong convulſions: ſhe was in- 
6 ſtantly carried into the houſe, and every tender 


15 ci cate applied for her recovery; but, alas! they 


came too late. When the convulſions ceaſed, 
< ſhe fell into fainting- fits, and expired, the ak 
evening, without having had one interval of 
*«. reaſon, ſufficient to reply” to my queſtion that 
* was aſked her. 


— 


„„ TER tutrsred remnants of the cloaths ſhe 


« had worn, were of the beft materials; her 


” gown was ilk, and her linen fine. On ſearch- 


* ing her pockets there was a prayer-book found, 
« in a blank leaf of which was written A folenin 


. contract of marriage, but the name of the 


e parties totally eraſed ; nor was there any trace 
* to be found which could lead 0 a ' diſcovery of 


I's her- my or connections. 


y Tyz 


- * 
- 
L 


c The day after ſhe was buried, my mother ſent 


her ſteward to the town of Roſcommon, with 
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8 R Tax infant ſhe: had left did not appear to be 
- 


above ten days old, and of courſe ſhe muſt 
have lain-in ſomewhere in the neighbourhood. 


orders to- enquire at every Inn and Cottage 
where there was a poſlibility of her having 
received ſhelter. He found out a little 
wretched Inn, where, upon his making inquiry, 
they told him, that about a fortnight before 
that time, a Gentleman had brought a young 
Lady there, in an open chaiſe, at night; that 
he did not ſtay there half an hour, but took 
the hoſteſs aſide, when he was going away, 


and gave her a guinea, telling her he ſhould 
return, and take away the Lady before that 


ſum was ſpent, ſtrictly charging her not to let 
her gueſt know what he had ſaid. The hoſteſs 
added, that the next day the young Lady 


ſeemed to expect his coming every moment, 


and ſeemed ſo very unhappy at his delay, that 


ſhe acquainted her with what the Gentleman 
© had told her; that upon hearing it, the Lady 


appeared more compoſed, though conſtantly in 
tears, and waited with ſecming patience for five 
days, That on the fixth day, ſhe found her- 
ſelf very ill, but would walk out; that ſhe 
went towards the Plains, or Common, and 
from that time they had never ſeen her. The 
hoſteſs farther owned, that ſhe believed ſhe 


was with child and near her time, and that 


chere was a ſmall trunk belonging to the LW 
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« Ov ſervant purſued his enquiries amongſt 
the cottagers, and at length found out the hut 
* where this unhappy creature had been deli- 
4 vered. The wretched owners of it, immerfed 
„in poverty and ignorance, were utterly inca- 
«© pable of affording her either comfort or con- 
- %.yenience : all they could do they did; which 
« was to ſhare the ſtraw, milk, and potatoes, 
„ with her. She had not been accuſtomed to 
« lye on the damp. earth, or feed upon ſuch fare. 
4 Theſe hardſhips, therefore, with the deſpair of 
e her mind, produced the effect above deſcribed, 
On the ninth day after ſhe was brought-to-bed, 
her ſenſes left her, and ſnatching up her infant 
jn her arms, ſhe wandered wild about the 
„ Plains, which are immenſely large, till Provi- 
* dence directed her untaught ſteps to my mo- 
<« ther's not inhoſpitable gate. There was a 
« nurſe immediately provided for my baby, as 
e ſhe was called in the family; ſhe was baptized 
by my own name, Lucy; and I was permitted 
* to ſt ind godmother to my little adoption to 
* whom my mother added the ſirname of Warner. 


« THOUOH my mother was determined never 
« to give up Lucy into the hands of her inhuman 
father, ſhe reſolved if poſſible to find him out, 
« and expoſe his villainy to the world, For 
this purpoſe, ſhe wrote to every poſt-maſter 
« through the Kingdom of Ireland, deſcribing 
„ the age, perſon, and figure of the deceaſed 
4 young Lady, and deſiring to Know it ſuch a per- 
3 | 5 wR {on 
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ſon was miſſing in their ſeveral diſtricts? In pro- 
ceſs of time ſhe-received a letter from the. poſt- 
maſter of Lurgan, in the North, acquainting 
her, that about five or ſix weeks before the 
date of her letter, a Gentleman who lived in 
that town, of the name of Stewardſon, had 
taken a young Lady from thence, who was 
an Orphan, and his own Ward, to carry her to 
Dublin, in order, as he ſaid, to compleat her 
education; that he returned home without her 
in about ten days; and that upon ſome of 
her friends making enquiry where ſhe might 
be found, and expreſſing an anxiety at not 
hearing from her, Mr. Stewardſon had diſap- 
peared, and had not ſince been heard of, 
That the young Lady could not be found in 
Dublin, though ſhe had been advertiſed in the 
News-papers, and the ſtricteſt ſearch made after 
her. That her friends had endeavoured to trace 
them from their firſt ſetting out from Lurgan, 
and had diſcovered that they travelled quite 
acroſs the country, but could not by any means 


find out in what part of the world Mr. Steward- 


ſon had left her, as he had ſent back his ſer- 
vant when he was about twenty miles on his 
road. He added, that the deſcription my mo- 
ther had given of the young Lady, exactly 
reſembled her who was miſſing, and that all 
their friends ſuppoſed there was a ſtrong attach- 
ment between him and his Ward, and that he 
meant to marry her as ſoon as ſhe came of 
© age From that hour to this we have never 

| Q 2 * heard 
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. © heard of the worthleſs wretch, Miſs Warner's 
e father; nor has he, l n ever recurned'to 
& his OR" | | 


% 1 fave now, Sir, continued Mrs. Taylor, 
* accounted to you for the peculiar kind of con- 
& nection between my Lucy and me: I have only 
* to add, that my mother bequeathed her a thou- 
fand pounds, and that, with Mr. Taylor's 
« permiſſion, I preſented her with fixe hundred 
© pounds more before my marriage; that ſhe is 
« perfectly good and amiable, and were ſhe my 
* own daughter, I think T _ not love her 
& better than I do.” | 

HE ended my ir Narrator, and here alſo 
will I conclude, Mr. Editor, as I think the Story 
admits not of any comment; for if thoſe whom 
it is meant to ſerve, do not deduce a proper warn- 

ing from it, Neither would they be perſuaded, 
"8 though ane roſe from the dead.“ 


0 ErkR TA RDY; 


SIR WILLIAM 81 DN EY, 
B v T H E 8 AME. 


OETS and · 1-Philoſophers have wiiiverſilty”- 

agreed, that the Country is the native ſoil 
of happineſs, as being the ſcene and nurſe of In- 
nocence. But this truth has been oftener pro- 
nounced as a mere ipſe dixit, ariſing from choice 
or opinion, than as a demonſtrable problem pro- 
ceeding from natural —_— "= neceſſarily 
p their eſſect. 


Hayeinzss and Virtue are twins, which can 
never be divided; they are born and flouriſh, 
or ſicken and die together. They are the joint 
offspring of Good. ſenſe and Innocence; and while 
they continue under the guidance of ſuch parents, 
they are inwulnerable to injury, and incapable of 


decay. 


Ta IS allegory can ſcarcely want explanation, 
even to the ſimpleſt mind; for every one will 
readily admit, that gon Nene will be leſyppbift- ' 

Q3 1 
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cated in the calmneſs of rural retirement, than 
amidſt the noiſe and buſtle of a city, where 
every ſober thought is hurried. away by the tor- 
rent of Faſhion, and ſwallowed up in the whirl- 
pool of Giddineſs and Diſſipation. Nor can it 
admit of a doubt, but that Innocence will be 
more likely to preſerve its purity where it is 
leaſt liable to temptation. But if this does not 
ſufficiently demonſtrate the propoſition, the fol- 
lowing Tale may ſerve more fully to illuſtrate it: 
for as theory without experiment. is intitled to no 
credit in Philoſophy, ſo is precept without ex- 
ample of as little avail in Morals, 


Six William Sidney had been married about 
three years to one of the moſt lovely and ami- 
able women that this country or any other ever 
produced. They had long been the objects of 
each other's choice, and, when united, were either | 
the delight or efivy of all who knew chem. Fe 


Azovr this æra an unjuſt attack upon a very 
conſiderable part of his eſtate obliged him to de- 
fend his property by law; and he was of courſe _ 
under a neceſſity of going to London to ſolicit 

his ſuit. It was impoſſible he could think of 

being ſeparated from his beloved Julia; ſhe could 
as ill ſupport his abſence; they, therefore, mutu- 
ally agreed to quit their peaceful retirement toge- 
ther, and take a houſe in Town till their affairs 
were finally adjuſted. She brought two lovely 
infants with ker, determined that the care of 


their 
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| their health and education ſhould be the principal 
object of her attention, and their innocent blan- 


diſhments the chief ſource of her amuſement | 
during this excurſion, | 


Ar their firſt coming to Town, Sir William 
was obliged to paſs much of his time with his 
lawyers, but always returned with a delighted 
heart and chearful countenance to the happineſs 
that awaited him in the ſociety of ap elegant and 
fond wife and his beautiful children, | 


' In the courſe of his buſineſs, he became ac- 

quainted with an agreeable young Barriſter, of 
the name of Wilſon, who was reckoned a man of 
parts, and uncommonly eminent in his profeſſion; 
he had a pleaſing perſon and engaging addreſs, 
with an appearance and countenance calculated 
to inſpire confidence, even upon a 8 ac- 
b quaintahce, | 


-Unpzn. this faſcinating maſque this wretch 
concealed one of the vileſt hearts that ever yet 
diſgraced human nature. Upon his firſt intro- 
duction to Lady Sidney, he formed a plan for 
her ſeduction; but when, upon a more intimate 
acquaintance, he found her virtue guarded by the 
tendereſt attachment to her huſband, he changed 
his battery, and reſolved to compleat the ruin of 
this happy pair, by detaching Sir Wülam S af- 
| fedtioiis from his amiable vife, 


* | t Hz 
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Hz. began by expreſſing his aſtoniſnment to 


Sir William at their mutual fondneſs, upon hear- 
ing they had been married near four years; talked 


of the charms of variety, and of the miſery. of 
confining affection to a particular object. Sir 
William ſeemed, at firſt, rather diſguſted at this 
common; place converſation; but as conſtant drop- 


ping wears the. marble, this kind of diſcourſe, 


aided by wit and raillery, at length produced its 
effect ſo far as to make Sir William cautious of 
expreſſing his tenderneſs for his wife or children 
before Mr. Mutes | 


Canin has © hi ny 50 even this lietle; 
change in her huſband's manners quickly alarmed. 
the anxious heart of Julia, Unuſed to diſguiſe 
a. thought from him, ſhe expreſſed her apprehen- 


| ſion of having unwittingly. offended 3 but Sir 


William quickly removed her delicate fears, by 
the tendereſt aſſurances of his love and conſtancy; 
but obſerved, that it was unfaſhionable in Lon- 


don to ſhew the ſame degree of fondneſs and 


attention towards each other which they had 


been uſed, to. indulge. in the country.“ Then 


*« would to Heaven (ſaid Julia, ſmiling through. 
« her tears) that I had never quitted it!“ He 


kiſſed away the pearly drops that gliſtened in her 


eyes, and Lady Naber 8 berpe 4 e 


| Forurneg.. 


* * 


Taovon Wilſon hd bag: originally poſlieſſed- 
pf 8 ſufficient Ry which was ay 
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more affluent from his profeſſion, he was at this 
criſis become neceſſitous to the laſt degree. His 
extravagance had long ſince diſſipated the firſt, 
nor could the latter ſupport his debauched man- 
ner of living. Upon various pretences of un- 
expected calls for his clients, he had / frequently 
borrowed pretty large ſums from Sir : Wittiamz 
though he was convinced that he would loſe rr 
ſuit, and of courſe be under a WP 9s of re- 
quring immediate nn > 12 02 hade 
„ Ds ee 248 eee 
en . Sd not deter him from! pro- 
ceeding in his baſe deſign; he thought he had al. 
ready gained ſome ground in his purſuit, and he 
reſolved to hurty his victim on even to the gulph 
of miſery, One morning that Wilſon had in- 
vited Sir William to: breakfaſt! with him at His 
chambers, he. was ſurprifed; on his entraher, 
with ſeeing the moſt beautiful woman he had 
ever beheld, with ſome parchments i in her Hands, 
ſitting by Wilſon : ſhe was dreſſed in weeds, and 
did not appear to be abbyec eighteen: years old. 
Sir William would have retired immediately, . 
but Wilſon, with an unembarraſſed air; begged" 
him to walk in, ſaying, he could make free witk 
| Mrs. Herbert, as ſhe was both his couſin and 
his client ; and - hoped. the Baronet was net ſo 
_ ſtrait-laced as to fly. from a pretty e 
2 ee ge bee Party- en Far. 
Gi b "EIIMY III TNT: 


Tax FARE * this addretk excited: Sie whe 


1 ee towards che Lady, who received. 
* 
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it with the eaſe and politeneſs of a woman who 
Bad lived in the world; and the converſation be- 
came ſo intereſting, that the clock ſtruck three 
den my of the Party thought of ſeparating. 


On Sir William's return home, bl thoughts 
were entirely taken up by the beauty and viva- 
city of the young Widow. Lady Sidney was 
near lying- in, and happened on that day to be 
confined to her chamber; ſo he had nothing to 
interrupt his reverie, and continued to indulge 
it, till he was roufed from it by Wilſon calling 
upon him about ſeven in the evening. Their 
converſation immediately turned upon Mrs. 
Herbert, whom Wilſon ſaid he had dined with, 
and that ſhe had never ceaſed talking of the hap. 
pineſs Lady Sidney muſt poſſeſs, in being bleſſed 
with ſuch a huſpand: “ For (added he) I have 


« been nils you as the paragon of eee: 
0 an 


8 is the mortal 1 peer 0 flattery 1 | 
The unhappy Sidney became its victim, even 
whilſt it was undermining the virtue which it 
eue to pralle. | | 


ane the time of Lady Sidney's ene. | 
ment, Wilſon took particular care that Sir Wil. 

liam ſhould not waſte his days in ſolitude; he 
contrived perpetual parties of pleaſure ſo art- 
fully, as almoſt to make them appear the effect 
of actident, teſt Sir William's remaining tender. 
1 neſs 


* 
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neſs ſhould have been alarmed at a continued 
ſcene of diſſipation, and negligence towards his 
wife. In all theſe interviews, the lovely, lively 


widow Herbert was the principal object; and in 
order to apologize to Sir William for her uncha- 


racteriſtic vivacity, ſhe forged a tale of having 


been compelled to marry an old wretch, who 


uſed her ill when living, and dying left her poor. 


This laſt circumſtance excited the generoſity of 


her lover, as he was now become; he gave with 


profuſion, and ſhe accepted with avidity, till his 


circumſtances became ſhortly ſo inuch diſtreſſed, 
that he was obliged to make a reform in his fa- 


milly, by reducing the n of his CO 


and laying down his conch” 


Tux neglected and unhappy Lady Sidney 
languiſhed away her hours in uſeleſs regret for 
the abſence of her huſband ;; he ſeldom ſaw her; 


he was out early, and came home late; and even 


in thoſe moments when ſhe would requeſt to ſee 
him, even at the hazard of her reſt, his ſhort ſtay- 
was marked by impatience, and his enquiries after 
her health expreſſed in ſuch a manner as if hs 

ſeemed not to deſire an anſwer. 


Too quickly ſhe perceived the loſs of her haps 
pineſs in that of his love, yet did ſhe never once 


attempt to make him wretched by lamenting; her 


ſufferings, or upbraiding his unkindneſs ; —< Sir 


William's heart is good and generous (would 


& ſhe often ſay to herſelf); and though, by faſci- 
| nation, 
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«nation, for it muſt be ſuck; eſtranged for the 
<« preſent from me and my children, Nature will 
* yet recover its rights, and his affections will 
« return to us, perhaps endeared 156 their tem- 
* porary intermiſſion.” 4 


1 16 vi | ſenſe, diese end ) ads 
tender frame, and ſhe fell into a conſumption, | 
which it! was ſuppoſed” would terminate her life 
in a few months. Sir William was not ſo totally 
Toft: to the feelings of humanity, as not to be af- + 
fected at ſeeing her decline; he wiſhed to behave 
with kindneſs towards her; but whenever her. 
beheld her, his conſcience ſmote him, as the cauſe 
of her ſufferings, and he endeavoured to fly from 
her and himſelf into the arms of diſſipation and 
vice. His concern for Julia was abſorbed by 
Mrs. Herbert's gaiety; and the diſtreſs of his 
circumſtances received temporary relief by Wil- 
ſon's fertility in expedients. Ie loſs of his 
law-ſuit, however, putting an end” to the latter, 
he was beſieged. by his credirors, and their 
clamours- rendered his home as uneaſy to him, 
as it had before become unpleaſing 


Tus tender, the- neglected Lady. Sidney ſaw 
and pitied his diſtreſs, and, with a firmneſs which 
virtue alone ean beſtow, propoſed to him what 
he wanted courage to require from her, the ſel- 
ling of her jointure, in order to accommodate 
- his difficulties. hy aſſured him ſhe- felt infal- 


: 3 . 


1 
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_ lible ſigns of her approaching diſſolution, and that 
therefore ſhe ſhould not need the generous provi- 
ſion he had made for her but that if any thing 
could reſtore her health, it would be the tranſport 
ſhe ſhould feel at having it in her power to con- 

tribute to his happineſs. | 


Sin William could not ſupport ſuch unmerited 
goodneſs ; he threw himſelf at her feet, declared 
himſelf. unworthy of her tenderneſs, and promiſed 
that his future life ſhould atone for his paſt errors. 
She flew into his arms, he preſſed her to his heart, 


embraced his children, and once more experienced 


the ſincere delight of an huſband and a father. 


TRE only difficulty now remaining was to break 
with the ſtill charming Mrs. Herbert. He was 
reſolved to part from her, but that ſeparation 
ſhould be gentle. Little did he know that Mrs. 
Herbert's thorough knowledge of his diſtreſt cir- 
cumſtances had rendered him perfectly indifferent 
to her, and that ſhe heartily wiſhed: for an oppor» 
tunity to get rid of the engagement, voor any 
ſeeming rupture on her v : 


. FoxTuer at that inſtant played one of her ex- 
- alata gambols, and introduced a young 
man juſt arrived from India to the acquaintance 
of Mrs. Herbert. In the courſe of their conver- 
fation he told her, that a Gentleman had died in 
the ſhip that brought him over, who was ſup- 
poſed to be worth about a million of rupees, and 


\ 
[Mi 
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that he had left his whole fortune to a niece of 
his, who was called Lady Sidney. This intel- 
ligence inſtantly changed Mrs. Herbert's ſenti- 
ments toward Sir William, and attached her more 
- ſtrongly to him than ever; ſhe: was therefore 
really afflicted, when he with faultering tongue 
and downcaſt eyes informed her, . that he was 
come to take an everlaſting leave of her. She 
' burſt into tears, threw herſelf at his feet, com- 
mended his virtue, lamented the tenderneſs of 
her attachment to him, which could end but 
with her life, and begged, that in order to ſoothe 
ber ſcruples, and prove that he had really loved 
her, he would conſent to ſign a promiſe, that if 
it ſhould ever be in his power to marry her, he 
- would do ſo, under a penalty of ten thouſind 
pounds. . He was at firſt ſtartled at the propoſal, 

but he ſtill loved her, and would at that moment 
have fulfilled the promiſe ſhe exacted, had it been 
in his power. Her tears and blandiſhments pre- 
vailed; and the infatuated Baronet ſigned the ar- 
- ticle, which Wilſon had already prepared. 


Hzsz point ſo far gained, this artful woman 
and her vile accomplice, Wilſon, were impa- - 
tient for the total accompliſhment of their de- 
ſigus, by haſtening Lady Sidney's death. They 
provided a poiſonous drug for her, which Wilſon 
- undertook. to perſuade Sir William was almoſt a 
; Panacea in conſumptions, and begged of him to 
prevail upon his wife to take it. The unſuſpec- 
ing huſband fell eaſily. 3nto the ſnare, and the 
—_ 
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- draught was eccordiogly proper: for the inno- 
cent Julia: : 

Bur Providence would not ſuffer their wicked 
deſigns to ſucceed :—Mrs. Herbert's maid had 
overheard the infernal accomplices diſcourſing of 
the deed, and ſeen them mix the deadly potion ; 
and. being ſtruck with remorſe, flew to Sir Wil- 
liam - Sidney's houſe, and revealed the dreadful 
ſecret to Lady. Sidney's woman. That faithful 
creature trembled at the - horrid tale, and when 
her Lady called for. the ſuppoſed medicine, re- 


fuſed to deliver it into her hands, and acquainted 


her with what ſhe had Jus heard. 


Tux terrified Julia too eaſily conceived that 
her huſband muſt neceſſarily be an accomplice 
in this crime, elſe wherefore ſhould Mrs. Herbert 
or Wilſon wiſh her death? © If it be fo (ſaid 
„ the to her maid), Maria, I have no wiſh to 
« live, and will obey my fate. The bane of life 
« js an antidote to all. its ills ; and, oh! I charge 
„ you, by all you hold moſt ſacred, never to 
<« reveal this fatal ſecret, nor let my cruel huſband 
e ſuffer for his crimes to me, more than his conſci- 
"4 ence ſhall inflit upon him. Now bring my 
& children to me; let me embrace and claſp them 
« to my dying boſom, and recommend them 
* with my parting breath to the protecting care 
& of Heaven. Alas! they ſoon will have no 
* earthly friend; — they have no father! or ſure 
„ he would not wiſh to rob them of a mother's 


„ foſtering care.” 
Tas 
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_ uin ung with her children 280 
ſhe forced the poiſon from her weeping majdß 
and raiſing up her eyes to Heaven, implored +. - 
forgiveneſs for her cruel huſband, and +bleflings  . 7 
on her children; then bent her lips to meet th 
fatal draught, Ay ble was fure. would Lge one | 


cane * I * * 
© @ + . - ? 4 1 þ £ 
4 bs . 7 . " 1 . 


As that inftane Sir William, Ty Franck, | 


almoſt breathleſs, ruſhed into the chamber; he 


ſnatched the envenomed drug from her weak 
hand, and daſhed, it to the ground. —64 Oh, have 
« 1 faved you! 155 be ee * lane es 


* 


v kis returning : Gus no pint: Wes. 
leave, he proſtrated himſelf upon the earth, and 
returned thanks to Heaven for having been th 


inſtrument of his beloved wife's ee 


Rerupumo home he had met Mrs: Herberrs 5 
maid, who had acquainted him with the horrid 
| particulars already related, and he had flown to 
| fave his Julia, When reconciled to her, his next 


emotion wWas that of juft reſentment, He ſent 
for an Officer of Jultice to ſeize Mrs. Herbert 


and Wilſon, but their guilty ſouls had taken the 
alarm at her maid's long abſence, and they were 
both fled. Wilſon was ſome years after broke 


upon the wheel for a murder at Paris ; and his 
fair, but wicked aſſociate died i in a premature 
old age of want and miſery, 
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Six William, now entirely cured of his deli- 
rium, after receiving his Indian legacy, and ſet- 
ling his affairs, returned with his amiable wife 
into the country; where peace and affluence ſoon 
reſtored her health; and where they ſtill con- 
tinue, in the midſt of their lovely family, living 
proofs of the maxim firſt laid down, © That the 
Country is the native ſoil of happineſs; as 
being the ſcene and nurſe of Innocence.“ 


ay = * . * a 
1 »S 1 * — 4 * * as 
* 


o * THE 


COMTE DE BERNTS. 
ww oat 


FTER an abſence of near four years, I 
am juſt now returned to my native land; 
and though I am not Teized with the faſhionable 
folly of Travel writing, or giving a Deſcription 
of the Tour I made from Calais to Paris, or 
from Paris to Toulouſe, within a few leagues of 
which laſt mentioned place I lived during the 
ſpace of three years; yet, as I own myſelf ſmit- 
ten with the true Amor Patriæ, I would wiſh to 
eradicate every illiberal prejudice from the minds 
of my untravelled Countrymen, to which, I am 
ſorry to ſay, they are generally but too prone, 
even in. this enlightened æra; for ſince my return 
to England, I have been aſked by many perſons, 
who are by no means ſuppoſed to want a com- 
petent ſhare of underſtanding, How I could live 
fo long amongſt a contemptible people made up 
of cringe and grimace, and wholly deficient in 
honour and ſincerity ? | 


_ In 
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In anſwer to this general and unjuſt charge, 

I cauld only deny the Paſtalatum by a ſingle 
negative, for common converſation does not ad- 
mit f expoſing the abſurdity and unphiloſophi- 
talneſs of ſuch an idea; yet juſtice to the ami- 
able and worthy people amongſt whom I paſſed 


fo much of my time agrecably, demands its be- 
ing more fully refuted, 


Tux declining ſtate of health of a truly-loved 
and moſt deſerving wife, was the cauſe of my 
leaving England, On our arrival at Paris, 1 
found ſhe was not able to travel farther withour 
great inconvenience to herſelf; and as the winter 
was then approaching, I reſolved to ſpend it 
there, 


Ir is a general complaint amongſt the Engliſh, 
that the French Nobleſſe are difficult of acceſs. 
Strange, indeed, it would be, were it otherwiſe, 

Paris, if not the firſt mart of. commerce in 
Europe, is certainly the principal and general 
rendezvous of all nations in this haþ'table globe: 
and in this complex concourſe of ſtrangers, ad- d 
venturers of every nation, and of every rank, 

muſt neceſſarily abound. 


le, then, the proper forms of introduction ious 
the French families of diſtinction were to be ait. 
penſed with, and ſtrangers admitted ad eundem, 
under whatever characters they choſe to aſſume, 
very kir.d of fraud and impoſition would be 


Ts daily 


Ks 
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daily practiſed againſt that indiſcriminate hoſgita- 
lity, which could neither do honour to the 
beſtower or the receiver. 

/ 

Bur let an 1 Engliſh Gentleman be properly in: 
troduced to any one family of diſt inction at 
Paris, and I will take upon me to ſay, that it 
muſt be his own fault if he does not paſs his 
time as agreeably, and receive as many marks of 
attention and good- nature, as he could poſſibly 
do in. the ſociety of his moſt intimate acquaint- 
-ENCC in his own country. | 


Tuts I can pronounce from experience; for 
having formerly had the honour of being known 
to the Duke de Choiſeul, when he was Ambaſ- 
ſador at the Engliſh Court, though I had not the 
. happineſs of meeting him at Paris, his Grace 
being then in retirement, yer, through the favour 
of his recommendation, I received every mark 
not only of the moſt perfect politeneſs, but of 
the moſt unaffected kindneſs from perſons who 
were. as ominent for their merits as their high 
rank at the Court of Verſailles. 


Wirn a heart filled wich gratitude and real 
regret, at quitting the moſt amiable ſociety I 


had ever enjoyed, 1 fet out in Spring for the 


„South, and fixed my reſidence in a delightful 
village near Toulouſe, where J reſided ſome 
onthe above a year, till I found .my wife's 
health ſufficiently eſtabliſhed to venture back again 


to on. 
Tux 
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Tus inhabitants of the Province are infinitely 
more reſerved than thoſe of the metropolis ; their 
commerce with the world has not been fo general. 
The Nobleſſe are treated like Princes by their tenants 
and vaſſals, infomuch that an Engliſhman would 
be apt to imagine that the Feudal Laws had only 
been repealed within a certain diſtance. of the: 
Capital. Slaves neceſſarily create tyrants; the- 
ruſtic Nobility have of courſe a haughtineſs,, or 
Ferte, in their manners which is very diſguſtiog to 
ſtrangers till intimacy and mutual liking' makes 
one party abate of it, or, at leaſt, the other be- 
comes leſs hurt by it from ule. 


4 


By the advantage of our introductory letters, 
my wife and I were ſoon received into the beſt 
ſociety that this neighbourhood afforded ; yet we 
often regretted our friends at Paris as well as in 
London. We had the honour of being preſented 
to Monſieur Le Comte de Bernis, le Seigneur 
foncier, in Engliſh, the Lord of the Manor, be. 
fore we left Paris, and thought him a very agreg- - 

able young man. 


Hs kad been abſent from his Caſtle above three 
years, which time he had employed in perfecting 
himſelf in all the liberal exerciſes ſuited. ta his- 
rank. On his return into the country, he was 
received with the higheſt joy by his tenants and 
domeſtics; who, in order to expreſs their glad- 
_ neſs, made a little holiday for themſelves, un. 
danced on the green near his gates. 


Rn i? | My 
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My wife and I were ſpectators of this chearful 
ſcene. At the ſound of the ruſtic muſic the 
Comte immediately appeared; the young female 
dancers quickly ſurrounded. him, placing a gar- 
land of flowers on his head, and preſenting him 
with another, which he was requeſted to beſtow, 
as the prize of Beauty,” upon the faireſt of the. 
dancing maidens. 


Ir was not poſſible that he ſhould heſitate 
where to place the wreath even as long as Paris 
did in beſtowing the apple; for Venus ſhone 
confeſt in the figure of a girl, about ſixteen, who 
made one of this enchanting groupe. 


Tux Comte ſtepped, or rather ſprang, forward 
to crown the lovelieſt head I ever ſaw. But nei- 
ther pen or pencil can deſcribe the bluſhing mo- 
deſty, the attractive grace with which the fair 
Liſette declined the offered meed of matchleſs 
Beauty. But to the honour of our mortal race, 
the companions of Liſette, unlike the jealous 
Beauties of the Sky, cried out with one voice, 
« Accept it, Liſette; it is moſt juſtly yours!“ 
By gentle force compelled, the lovely maid re- 
ceived the prize with grace and dignity ſurpaſſing 
far her years or rank in lite, 


Tnar ceremony with their ſport being ended, 
the Comte de Bernis flew to my wife, and in an 
extaſy exclaimed, ** That young Angel muſt be- 
long to you, Madam 3 . ſiſter !“ 

Upon 
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-Upon being anſwered in the negative, he ſeemed 
dejected; but we all agreed with him, that it was 
impoſſible Liſette could have been meanly de- 
ſcended or vulgarly educated, | 


Ueon enquiry, from the Comte de Bernis* 
ſteward we learned, that the father of Liſette was 
called Monſieur Armand; that he rented a cot- 
tage in the village; that his family conſiſted only 
of this daughter and a ſervant-maid, - who had 
lived with him many years; that though not rich, 
he did not labour for his bread, but paid for every 
thing he wanted; that he was charitable to the 
poor, tender to the fick, and was thought a wiſer 
man by the peaſants than even the prieſt of the 
- pariſh, ' 


Tunis account ſeemed rather to confirm than 
alter our opinion, with regard to the origin of 
Liſette; yet ſtill the matter was too much enve- 
loped in myſtery, to determine whether ſhe was 
well born or not. The Comte ſeemed more con- 
cerned tuan curious upon this ſubject; and it was 
already apparent that he felt himſelf intereſted in 
the fate of this lovely girl. 


A rw days after this, my wife enquired out 
the cottage of Monſieur Armand; and on aſk- 
ing for Liſette, was reſpectfully intreated to walk 
in by a decent elderly woman-ſervant, She had 
no ſooner entered, than ſhe was ſtruck with ſur- 
Prize at the neatneſs of every thing round her, 

— 4 : She 
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She found Monfieur Armand reading to his 
daughter, who ſat working at a little frame by 
his fide. They both roſe on my wife's going 
into the room; Monſ. Armand received her with 
great politeneſs, while the lovely Liſette was 
covered with bluſhes, which were elegantly apo- 
logized for by her father's ſaying, „She never 
had received fo great an honour before.” 


Her viſit ended, my wife returned in ſuch 
raptures both with the father and daughter, that 
1 reſolved to ſollicit Monſieur Armand's acquaint- 
ance. He was at firſt extremely reſerved ; but as 
we became more intimate, I eaſily diſcovered that 
his mind was well informed, and that from his 
knowledge of the world, he muſt have lived in it. 


Ax was between forty and fifty years old, had 
a handſome melancholy countenance, with a pro- 
digious ſweetneſs in his look when he ſmiled, 

which, indeed, was but ſeldom; his paſſions, af- 
fections, and ſenſations, ſeeming all, but one, to- 
tally under the government of the moſt rigid 
philoſophy. His parental fondneſs appeared to 
be the only token of his not being a perfect ſtoic; 
and I have known him indulge this graceful weak- 
neſs of the human heart even to tears, while he 
IE on his udn daughter. 


Tnovon he had a wall yet well choſen col. 
lection of books, he ſeldom read aay thing but 


Charon s or pas: Aa s Eſſays; excepting when 
he 
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he choſe to indulge Liſette highly with a Play of 
Corneille's or Racine's. He uſed frequently to 
Paſs three or four hours ata time in my houſe, - 
but never could be prevailed upon to dine or ſup 
from home; nor did he approve of Lifette's 
ſpending much of her time with my Maria, 
though he allowed her to be an excellent wife 
and an amiable woman. 


Tux Comte de Bernis made many overtures to 
be acquainted with Monſieur Armand; but he, 
without appearing to reject, contrived to decline 
all manner of intercourſe with him; inſomuch 
that if they met at my houſe, Monſieur Armand 
mn retired. 


TRE farher's ſeeming dt dinike to PW Colts did 
not deſcend to the daughter, for he had made a 
conſiderable progreſs in the affections of her in- 
nocent heart, before Monfieur Armand knew they 
were at all acquainted, 


 LiseTTE was by no means guilty of any deceit 
towards her parent on this occaſion; her meet- 
ings with the Comte had always appeared to her 
perfectly accidental; and nothing but the timi- 
dity naturally ariſing from che conſciouſneſs of 
her. prepoſſeſſion 1 in his favour, had prevented her 
from mentioning their frequent interviews, 


MaTTERs remained in this ſituation for near 
taelve months, ul at length a law-ſuit, which 


had 
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had lain dormant during the Comte de Bernis“ 
minority, was revived by his adverſary with un- 
common vigour; and, as it threatened the loſs 
of the greateſt part of his fortune, his relations 
had requeſted he would go to Paris to ſollicit his 


_ cauſe, and make what intereſt he could in favour 


of his ſuit, 


Bur Love oppoſed the prudence of this ad- - 


vice; for he was much more anxious for the ſtate 


of his happineſs, than of his finances; and he 


could not be prevailed on to leave the country, 


till he had the ſanction of Monſieur Armand's 
permiſſion to love and wooe his daughter. 


On this occaſion the Comte applied to me; 
and firſt aſſuring me that his intentions towards 


Liſette were truly honourable, implored me to 


requeſt Monſieur Armand to reveal his real rank 
in life, which we were both convinced that he 
concealed, and to give his conſent to Liſette's 
being married to Pan; Comte de Bernis, as ſoon as 
he had recovered his law-ſuit, of which he af. 


| tured me he had then no NOI; and ſhould return 


from Paris. 


No perſon could be more highly delighted than 
J was with the Comte de Bernis' commiſſion, I 
flew to Monſieur Armand, and entering his little 
parlour /ans ceremonie, found his lovely daughter 
leaning on the arm of his chair, with ſtreaming 


eyes imploring his forgiveneſs. I ſtarted back 


„ with 
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with ſurprize, and would have retired: inſtantly, 
but that Monſieur Armand, with a firm but 
courteous voice, entreated me to return. Ap. 
te pearances (he ſaid) might poſſibly deceive and 
* miſlead me into the error of ſuppoſing that 
ce his beloved Liſette had done ſomething amiſs; 
„Which was by no means the caſe; for though 
4 her conduct was pitiable, it was not reproach- 
* able; and that he knew her filiat virtue and 


“ ſtrength of mind ſo well, that he had but to 


„point the path, and ſhe would walk in it, 
& though it were ſtrewed with thorns,” 


« Tzuk, true, my father! (exclaimed the 
*« charming maid) Love yields to duty; rather 
« let me fay, to Love; for ſure the daughter's 
5 fondneſs ſhould take place of every other ſub- 
« ſequent affection; and from this hour I'll 
4 ſtrive to baniſh every thought that could of- 
« fend my father; and as he diſapproves my 
66 baplels paſſion, I will never behold irs obje& 
s more,” 


« STop, ſtop, 25 fair Liſette (ſaid I), make 


« no raſh vows; your father may be won to 
„give his ſanction to your happineſs, and by 
$ that means complete his own, as well as that 
6 of a deſerving lover.“ 


„% You are miſtaken, Sir (Monfieur Armand 
*« replied), Retire, Liſette, unleſs you wiſh to 
hear a repetition af my mative for refuſing my 
6 conſent 
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e her lovely ſelf; and has this very hour com- 


conſent to your unhappineſs, which muſt nes 
ceſſarily follow your marrying the Comte de 


Bernis; who thinks he ſhould do you honour 


by raiſing you to his rank, and, even whilſt a 


lover, looks down with contempt upon the 


meanneſs of her father, whom he intends to be | 


the mother of _ children.“ 


OW Hate For muſt . me, Sir (I ſaid), to retort 


your own expreſſion; for indeed you are ex- 


«© tremely miſtaken with regard to the Comte de 


Bernis' ſentiments. He honours and reſpects 
the father of Liſette, as much as he admires 


miſſioned me to requeſt your conſent to make 


both you, himſelf, and your daughter happy.” 


„ Thar is not in his power, believe me, Sir 


(anſwered Monſieur Armand); Happineſs is 
only to be found in independance; I enjoy it 
now, though mixed with poverty; and never 
will I forego the firſt, to be releaſed from the 
latter, T his ſentiment, Sir (purſued he), ſa- 


vours more of England than ef France, and 


ſhould, therefore, have your approbation at 
leaſt.” 


Tux defire of independence is natural to 
every man of every clime, upon this habitable 


„ globe; and were you, Sir, only concerned 


(ſaid I), I ſhould reſpect the man who had ſuf- 
ficient ſpirit to refuſe fayours he could live 
. * without, 
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without, from the bounty of a ſtranger. But, 


Sir (continued I), think on the lonely and 
defenceleſs ſtate in which your lovely daughter 
muſt be left, when it ſhall pleaſe Heaven to 
take you from her! What pangs will wring 
your heart in that fad; hour, when you ſhall 
think your pride had deprived your child of 
the ſupport which ſhe would find in a fond 


« hyſband's protection; and that you leave her 


then expoſed to every grievous ill which inno- 


“ cence, and beauty in diftreſs, too often meet 


Belides, my friend (ſaid I), depend on it, 


Liſette muſt love the Comte; he is as amiable 
as ſhe is fair; they both are nn and 
deſtined for each other.“ 5 


He REG ” If 7 Would find my daughter's 


cc 


. 


weakneſs ſo great ſhe cannot give up her paſ- 
ſion for the Comte, ſhe muſt then give up me; 
I will not ſee her wretched, and that ſhe muſt 


be ſo, from ſuch a diſproportioned match, I 
am convinced. I, therefore, will withdraw my- 
ſelf from the ſad ſcene, and in fome diſtant 


and ſequeſtered ſport finiſh my hapleſs days. 


«© Bor if my child's affe ctions yet may be re- 


& called (continued he), I wiſh her to tranſplant 


them on her equal, and my conſent ſhall gladly 


* bleſs their union. But if her mind ſhould be 
* averſe to ſuch a choice as I could .wiſh ſhe 


would make, ſhe at my death will find ſuffi- 
cient inheritance to place her in. a Convent. 
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2 ghe, therefore, is not deſtitute of means fot 
* her ſupport; ſhe is poſſeſſed of beauty, health, 


* and virtue; and Providence, I doubt not, wall 
« be her guide through life.“ 


In the courſe of many interviews I never could 
obtain any other kind of anſwer to the Comte's 


propoſal, from the reſpectable, but inflexible 


Monſieur Armand. The poor young man, al- 
moſt heart- broken, loitered away the time he 
ſhould have ſpent in ſolliciting his ſuit, in attend- 


ing to conquer the obduracy of Monſieur 


Armand, by offering to ſettle his whole fortune 
upon Liſette; but the father's diſlike ſeemed to 
increaſe with the lover's offers, and he at length 
intreated me never to mention the Comte de 
Bernis more. 


I acquitsceD, at length, in his deſire, from x | 


conviction that nothing I could ſay would alter 
his opinion in the leaſt. I ftrenuouſly adviſed 


the Comte to endeavour to conquer his affection, 
and recommended his going immediately to Paris, 
as the beſt means of effecting his cure. 

Wax this matter was in debate between us, 
an expreſs arrived to inform the unhappy young 
man, that the law. ſuit was terminated in favour 


of his adverſary; and that he muſt immediately 


reſign the greateſt part of his fortune, and give 
up the poſſeſſion of his Caſtle and demeſne _ 


| * * reſt. 


3 | 1 NEVER 
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I never ſaw ſo great an inſtance of fortitude 
and generolity as the Comte de Bernis ſhewed 
upon this trying occaſion, When he had read 
the letter which brought him the account of his 
misfortune, he claſped his hands, raiſed his eyes 
to Heaven, and exclaimed, '* How truly thank 
& ful am I at this moment for Monſieur Armand's 
« obduracy | I ſhould have been a wretch, in 
& deed, had J involved the woman I adore i in 
6 poverty! My fortune, ſhould I {till have poſ- 
te ſefſed it, could not have made me happy 
« without her, and therefore it is not worth re- 
« oretting. My honour and my ſword are til 
c my own, and they ſhall add new luſtre to my 
& name, * mark me out an honourable grave! Is 


I was ſo truly delighted with the ſpirit pay 
virtue of the Comte's ſentiments, that I embraced 
him with all the affection of a. father; and aſ- 
ſured him, that both my fortune and intereſt were 
at his ſervice to command in any way that tight 
be uſeful to him. The gallant youth expreſſed a 
proper ſenſe of my friendſhip, but declined ac- 
cepting any other mark of it, than chat of my 
| requeſting Monſieur Armand's permifſion that he 

might bid a final adieu to hĩs beloved Liſette, 
and pour forth a thouſand  bleflings | on her 
beauteous head. 


I proMrsED him that fo eh foniabie: a defire 

_ ſhould be complied with, on the preſumption 
that Monſieur Armand, from à ſtmilitude of fern: 
timent, 
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timent, would be ſo much charmed with the 
Comte's ſpirit and conduct, as readily to grant 
one laſt ſad parting interview to the unhappy 
lovers. 


— 


2 
* 


'x WENT accordingly t to his cottage, and found 
him ſeemingly loſt in thought, and gazing on a 
letter which was addreſſed to Monſieur Le Comte 
de Feuillade. His eyes were dimmed with tears; 
and as 1 entered the room he exclaimed, as It 
were to himſelf, © Ah, Julia! thou dear partner 
« of my ſorrows, why doſt thou now not live to 
e ſhare my joys ?” Rouſed by the ſound of my 
footſteps, Monſieur Armand wiped off the tears 
chat had prevented his ſeeing me enter, and with 
a more open countenance than I had ever ſeen 
him wear before, Ae forth his hand to re- 
ceive me. 


; T 1MwEDIATELY apologized for my intruſion, 
and told him I came to requeſt a particular fa- 
vour from him. He ſaid, If it was in his 
4 power to oblige me, I might command my 
« wiſh.” 1 then repeated what I have already 
mentioned, of the Comte de Bernis' behaviour 
on the loſs of his fortune, and joined with bim 
in intreating he might be permitted to bid adieu 
to his adored Liſerte. 04 e 

_ Bxroz® I could conclude my ſpeech, Monſieur 
Armand cried out, as Heaven be Na * "Now 


„ 


not | 


12 4 > 
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not help thinking him a brute, for rejoicing in 
the misfortunes of ſuch an amiable man as! the 
Comte de Bernis; and was upon the point of 
ſpeaking my opinion, when he interrupted: me, 
by Axing « His tranſport aroſe from the young 
„man's having proved himſelf worthy of his 
e daughter, as it was now in his power to prove 
* her ſuperior, both in rank and fortune, to the 


higheſt expectation the Comte could ever have 
* formed about her.“ | 


4 My amazement keps: ape 5 while he thus 
went on: —“ You ſee in me, Sir, a man who - 
has been perſecuted by Fortune, and patiently 
„ have I endured the miferies' I felt, as far as 
they related to myſelf alone; but the arrows 
of adverſity have pierced this heart a thouſand 
times, by ſtriking at the boſom of a wife 
«© whom I adored, She is in Heaven, Sir! for 
% Julia was an Angel, even before ſhe left this 
<« worthleſs earth! My tears for ever ſhall wit- 
« neſs and embalm her virtues. 


« Bur let me not delay the Comte's requeſt; 
& let him come, but not to bid adieu to his be- 
loved Liſette, for they ſhall part no more; the 
% loſs of fortune, which would have alienated a 
< vulgar mind, has but endeared him to me. 
The Comte de Feuillade's daughter is entitled 
4. to a much larger fortune than that the Comte 
de Bernis has loſt; and my girl will of courſe 
have an opportunity of ſhewing, that her affec- 
#* tion is as diſintereſted as her lover's was. 


Ec Wes. 
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_ © WIII your permiſſion, Sir (continued he), 
% I would wiſh to have the ſecret kept from the 
young people, till they have enjoyed the 
* mournful luxury of a tender parting, which 
* will enhance the happineſs they ſhall feel, when 
they hear that they are to be united.“ 


Arrx congratulating the Comte de Feuillade 
on the happy change in his ſituation, I told him 
I thought it cruel to afflict the lovers unnecef- 
ſarily; and begged I might be permitted to in- 
form the Comte de Bernis of the happinefs that 
awaited him. | 


 Monxsttvs de Feuillade inſiſted on being al- 
lowed to conduct this affair according to his own 
opinion; aſſuring me, © I was but a bad geo- 
« -grapher in the chart of human life, if I did 
* not know, that the ſureſt road to Happinefs 
was through the land of Sorrow.” He added, 
that He had a further motive for his preſent 
«© mode of acting, as he wiſhed to know how 
far Liſette's affections were engaged to the 
Comte, independant of the advantages arifing 
from his former ſituation.” 


I prRoOMISED to keep his feeret, on condition lie 
would permit.me to be a witneſs to the tranſports 
of the young people, when the diſcovery was 
made. He readily conſented to my requeſt; and 
I ſet out to bring oy young friend to the ap- 
point ment. 


ALL 
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- ALL Hero as the Comte de Bernis had hitherto 
ſhewn himſelf, his ſpirits ſeemed to droop as we 
approached the fane where his divinity was lodged. 
As we entered the houſe, he whiſpered to me, 
If I ſurvive this parting, my heart will never 
<« yield to any other ſorrow, and henceforth I 
may defy misfortune.“ 


Tur Comte de Feuillade met us at his door, 
and ſaluted Monſieur de Bernis with more polite- 
neſs and cordiality than I had ever ſeen him ſhew 
before. Come, my friend (ſaid Monſieur de 
e Feuillade, taking my hand), let us retire, 
* and not intrude upon that grief which I re- 
6 ſpect and pity.” 


Wr immediately went into the garden, where 
Liſette was commanded to attend her father, as 
ſoon as the interview with her lover was over. | 
Sooner than I expected I ſaw the lovely maid 
approach, quite drowned in tears. He is gone 
* (laid ſhe), my father; and I ſhall never ſee the 
Comte de Bernis more | I have, beſides, ano- 
ther grief (continued ſhe); I have diſobeyed 
you, Sir, and owaed my love; his misfor- 
tunes have triumphed over my reſolution, 
though they could not conquer his; and I 
could not deny his ſorrows the ſmall conſola- 
tion of knowing, that no other man ſhall ever 
rival him in my affections; and that, living or 


dying, my heart ſtall be ever devoted to him, 
- and him alone.” 


'S2 „ Generous 


«© 
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on bac kene 3) cried 1; whilſt her 

father claſped the trembling, agitated maid cloſe 
to his boſom, and exclaimed. My Angel 
Child!“ I flew to bring the Comte de Bernis 
to receive his well earned portion of the general 
happineſs; but though he had nobly withſtood 
the ſevere attacks af. adverſity; he was nearly 
overcome by the ſudden effuſion of joy, and 
almoſt fainted in 'my arms, when the Comte de 
Feuillade preſented his daughter's hand to him; 
ſaying, The manner in which you have ſup- 
<« ported the ſudden ſtroke of adverſe fortune 
* that has befallen your youth, muſt prepoſſeſs 
* every noble mind in your favour, and render 
« you an object of eſteem and tenderneſs. As 
% ſuch, the Comte de Feuillade thinks himſelf 
» honoured by your alliance, and thus with 
wo "NPR e your hands. nh | 


- Pass10Ns,, when in the Sende will not admit 
of deſcription, I ſhall therefore only ſay, that 
the Comte de Bernis was made as happy as he 
deſerved to be; and I think one need not wiſh 
for higher felicity than _ when meg by that 
ale, 1 | 9 4-142 


- T Traxx I have now furniſhed my Countrymen 
with two as ſtriking inſtances of nobleneſs of 
mind, and generoſity of ſentiment, : as are to be 
met with in the Annals of Britain. As to per- 
ſonal bravery, eyery gallant ſoldier i in our ſervice 
vill Fae. own, that the e French have both as 

. Sm much 
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much courage and humanity as themſelves. Let, 
then, our national prejudices ceaſe;; and let every 
ſenſible and honeſt Engliſnman ackriowkdpe, that 
he may find as much real worth out of his.n native 
country, 18 in je. 


Ir may, dies be ee 15 as I have 
told the little Anecdote of the Comte de Bernis 
and Liſette in the ſtile of a Novel, that I ſhould 
give ſome account of the ſudden metamorphoſis 
of Monſ. Armand into the Comte de Feuillade, 
| Suffice it then to ſay, that this Gentleman was ſe- 
cond ſon to the Comte de Feuillade; had married 
in his youth a Lady of the utmoſt beauty and me- 
rit, but of a ſtation in life far inferior to his; and 
that, in conſequence of this act of imprudence, 
his father had cruelly diſinherited him, and left 
him entirely dependant on the charity of his elder 
brother, who furniſhed him with ſo mean a ſup- 
port, that he thought it would diſgrace his rank to 
-own it, and therefore aſſumed the name of Ar- 
mand, | 


He had lived in obſcurity for ſeveral years with 

his beloved wife, who, too conſcious of the evils 
ſhe had brought upon him, ſunk at length beneath 
them, and expired, leaving to his care the educa- 
tion of their infant nher, the little Heroine of 
my Tale. 


Tes lanes, which l . al. 
to the Comte de Feuillade, brought him an account 
5 8 3 N of | 
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of the death of his inhuman elder brother, who 

left no heirs, and of courſe our Monſieur Armand 

ſucceeded to his honours and eſtate, which every one 

who knows him, wiſhes he may long enjoy; and 
J flatter myſelf that he, his amiable daughter and 

ſon-in-law, will accept this little tribute of my 

gratitude, for many acts of friendſhip and kindneſs 

conferred by them on their much obliged 


JOHN MEANWELL, 


JULIA: 


7 BY 1 A: 
„5 
ADVENTURES 
OF A 
CURATEs DAUGHTER. 
By - MR. M<MILLAN, 


F thou art a Curate, O Reader, and haſt al- 

ready one pariſh in thy poſſeſſion, be contented, 
and ſeek not to have 7wo, Be aſſured that Con- 
tentment is better than to have -a livings. | 


Many good people beſides Shakeſpeare have 


been born upon the Avon; and one of them 
was the Curate of the Pariſh of Elmwood, Of a 


family of nine people, parents and children, only 
he and his daughter Julia remained, 


Tuis old Parſon could do many things beſides 
eat his pudding, drink his October (both which he 
loved affectionately), and collect his tithes ;—thoſe 
important qualifications which have been, from 
time immemorial, annexed to the office of a Coun- 
try-Curate. He carried the Sciences in his head, 


8 4 and 


. 


* 
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and the Arts in his heart—I mean, ſo far as they 
are connected with manners or ſentiment. Beſides 
all this, he preached an excellent ſermon, wore 
his own grey hairs, and had the gout : but, above 
all, he loved, moſt dearly loved, his daughter 
Julia, 


AnpD well did ſhe deſerve his love. —Sweet 
Maid ! If ever I forget thee, may my Fancy loſe 
her flights, and my pen its movements ! If ever 
I forget the majeſtic elegance of thy form—or the 


liquid blue ſwimming in thy eye—or the half-roſe 
half: lilly colours glowing in thy cheek, like the 


ſtreaks of the weſt in a July evening—Oh ! if I 
remember not the lovely confuſion ofer all thy fea- 


tures, when I firſt beheld thee in the arms of thy 


Raviſher—may I ceaſe to dream of thee !—If I do 
not, e mayſt thou never think of me ! 


Sven was the ea ier of the Curate of Elm- 
wood —a fair form, and a pure heart I— It was 
nouriſhed in the pure boſom of a father, 


Frovar the manſion of theſe contented rela- 
tions roſe in the centre of the Pariſh, it was neither 


ſtately nor proud: like its inhabitants, it was mo- 


deſt, and ſeemed to retire into an obſcure and 
flent glade, formed between various clumps of 

zabbery, and a ridge of riſing ground. At a 
! Fonall diſtance rolled the ſilver Avon, ever muſical, 
" oY ng over a rocky Fhannel, and now glid. 


. 1 
- 1 * 
5 * 
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ing through green plains and Bend covered . 


wild flowers. 


- TyuRover theſe fields, and di theſe ſkirted 
banks, full oft did the Curate and his daughter 
purſue their walk. In that ſweet hour of the even- 
ing, when the Sun ſeems dropping behind the hills, 
and throws a feeble but pleaſing beam o'er the 
landſcape, then might you ſee them walking 
arm in arm, and ſlowly, on the Avon: ſide. 
Julia, (he would ſay to his daughter) my dear 
« Julia, , you and my Pariſh-are the comfort of my 
© life, Te all are my children—but you, Julia, 
you are my Friend. The thirſty loves not to 
drink, nor the weary to reſt, more than I love 
to look upon you.. What would become of me, 
e Julia, wert thou gone? and when I am gone, 
* my daughter, what will become of thee ?”— 
e hope, father, we ſhall die both together.“ 
“God grant it! God grant it!“ anſwered the old 
man. 


Tus peaceably glided on their lives, till an 
unlucky accident in the neighbouring pariſh di- 
ſturbed their tranquility. The Vicar of that pa- 
riſh died. Now, the moment our Curate was in- 
formed of this, it rouſed one of his worſt paſſions : 
he had now but one wiſh to be gratified in this 
world ; and that was—to have the neighbouring 
vicarage in his pofſeffion, © My dear father (ſaid , 
the unambitious Julia), have we not compe- 
1. tence b and does pot competence afford us hap- 


Fe Pun: ? 
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« pineſs? and is not this ſufficient ??—Ay, all 
that was very true: but then the vicarage lay ſo 
ſnug-juſt at his own door; and he wanted to have 
it in his power to leave ſomething to his Julia after 
his death; and, now that he was ſo very old, and 
ſo very gouty, what a comfortable thing it would 
be to have a Curate under him, to perform Service 
when he was confined at home! The thing was 
evidently a ſnug thing, and would be very conve- 
nient: beſides, he knew the Patron of the Living 
— he had been his ſchool-fellow—as good a No- 
bleman as ever was born—he was certain of ſuc- 
ceſs—it was impoſſible that he could not ſucceed—, 
he had ſer his heart upon the thing—and Julia, 
his Child, could not oppoſe it. 


- Hxxk he was right. Julia would ſooner have 
expired at his feet, She yielded the point with a 
{mile, | | 


Bur much remained yet to be done. The Cu- 
rate had talked like a man unacquainted with cal- 
culations, and his fancy (old as it was) got the 
ſtart of his judgment. He did not conſider that 
Lord c, the patron of the living, reſided at 
London, and that his own limbs were too gouty 
to carry him thither—for perſonal application is 
abſolutely neceſſary in theſe caſes: Beſides, the 
Clergy, though they are continually adviſing their 
flocks to keep their eyes fixed upon the good 
things of Heaven only, have a ſtrange trick of 
keeping their awn eyes conſtantly fixed upon the 


good 
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good things of this earth : Every moment, there. 
fore, was important ; to loſe a minute was-to loſe 
the Curacy; and while he was talking, ſome other 
reverend brother, who had. no gout in his toes, no 
daughter to provide for, no want of an aſſiſtant 
Curate, might be poſting ta- his en in 
ne ec 


Tux old man became now greatly agitated; and 
that boſom which ought to have been the manſion 
of reſignation and peace, was diſturbed by reſtleſs 
wiſhes and ill timed deſpair, The ſympathetic ſoul 
of Julia was rouſed; her heart throbbed with guilt- 
leſs pangs, and ſhe felt for the griefs of her father. 
She tried to ſoothe him, but tried in vain: ſhe ar- 
gued againſt his wiſhes, but ſhe was arguing againſt 
the follies of old age, which are incurable. The 
Curacy was loſt, and he was reſolved to bewail it. 


Tux evening came, but came not as uſual ; this 
man of deſpair was unconſcious of its charms. 
His ſoul was deaf to the voice of Nature, even 

when her notes were ſweeteſt—at the cloſe of the 
| day. He liſtened not to the carrols of the hinds, 
nor to the ruſtic muſic of the fields: the flocks 

cluſtered in the meadows unnoticed : and the ſun 
; poured his evening glories over the landſcape un- 
regarded, Even Julia did not charm him: he ſaw 
her kneel at his ſide without emotion, and be heard 
ber light in ſilence. 


Hz 
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Hunz a Father and a Friend was loſt to happi- 
Aer only friend too ſhe had in the world 
and ſorrows much leſs than theſe would have mur - 
dered the peace of Julia. She had already knelt 
by the ſide of her father: ſhe now claſped his hand 
cloſely in her own, and fixing her blue eyes pathe- 


tically on his countenance, begged that he would 


not refuſe her one requeſt—** What was that?“ 
Jo permit ber to go to London, in queſt of the 
W wt x | 


Eatovarrry could not touch lim quicker. 
The voice of Julia was pathetic, and it awakened 
him. His affe&ions returned in an inſtant: he 
leaned over his daughter, and gave her to under- 
ſtand that it was impoſſible to grant her requeſt; 
that he would not part with her for a Biſhoprick; 
and that ſhe muſt not think to part with him. Sbe 
replied ; he anſwered; and ſhe re- anſwered: in 
ſhort, the conteſt was long, ſtubborn, and elo- 
quent; and though there was not much learning 
in it, it abounded with Nature, a richer quality. 
Suffice it to ſay, that Julia conquered; and ſhe 
obtained with great difficulty what ſhe called the 
honourable office of being her father's meſſenger. 


IT has been obſerved already, that diſpatch is 
one of the few roads to preferment. As no time 
was therefore to be loſt, it was agreed upon that 
the ſhould ſet off the next morning. The. War- 
wick ſtage paſſed through the neighbouring 
marker-town, and ſhe might walk thither to meet 
S . | It, 


* 
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it. The old man retired to get teady His kette, | 
and —_— make ber litele Wann Tor K 
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1 cher ein themſelves know: bony bot 
when the morning eame, the Curate's opinions 
were entirely changed. He had thought” better 
upon the ſubject, and he was reſolved not to let her 
go. The roads were dangerous, and London was 
ſtill more ſo—beſides, ſnhe might turn ſick or the 
coach might be overturned . ſhe might be killed — 
and he would never ſee her more.” Julia knew that 
theſe fears were only the tender workings of timid 
Nature, and "ſhe oppoſed them. In ſhort, the 
conteſt was'renewed with its former warmth; and 
the affection of the Davghter'triuniphed once more 
over the tenderneſs of the Father; He conſented 
again to let her go, on condition that Foe (his la- 
bourer, his gardener, his footman, his hoſtler, his 
every-thing) ſhould attend her. with his friendly 
. care—ſhould be the companion of her journey. 


Now this Foe was the aukwardeſt mortal Ne- 
ver, ſure, did a more fimple ſquire page it at the 
heels of a fair lady. Neither the Sancho ef Don 
Quixote, -nor- the Pedrillo of Roſalva, were more 
arrant children of Nature Were guided by- more 
native fimplicity. He and his occupationsRemed 
made for each other, fo exactly were the ſeſpec- 
tively fitted. He was never famous but für two 
things; viz" for whiſtling; after steam, the 
Budeſt and moſt muſicaltiotes of an xfif che whole 


'1 
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| village—and for knitting ſtockings : this was all 


the reputation he had in the world; and he was 
now going to ſet out for London (where he had 
never been) in high expectation of ſeeing fine things 
and fine folks, but without any idea of receiving 
treatment different from what he met with in the 


pariſh of Elmwood. 


Now, Reader, ſtop a moment, and bethink 
thee of this plan and of this journey; and then 
confeſs that they were highly worthy of the-politic 
heads which gave them birth. A village-virgin, 
a:tended by a village-boor—both equally accuſ- 
tomed to travelling, and the buſtle of an Engliſh 
turnpike- road both equally ſkilled in the knows 
ledge of men and of their characters are ſetting 
out for London for London, I ſay—in queſt of a 
Curacy ! The thing was worthy of a Village-Cu- 
rate. The deſcent of Eneas into Hell was, in 
nen of this, walking upon carpets. 


Facilis ern ſas An 


Sed revicare gradum 


Oun travellers were now ready to begin their 
walk to the market-town, which was but four 
miles diſtant. Withour palfrey, armour, or other 
retinue than the children of the neighbourhood 
(who regarded Julia as the good and fair Genius of 
the village) the cavalcade ſet out. Julia and her 
father led the van, and the reſt. followed. Joe, as 
it conſcious that he was entering upon a ſervice of 
danger, aſſumed a ſtatelier port and a more auguſt 
Fas = viſage 3 
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viſage; and, with a clean ſhirt in his left pocket, 
much good bacon and cheeſe in his right, and a 
luſty lapling, in his hand, he towered majeſtic for- 
ward in the midſt of the children, with ſtern e 
and long ſtrides. 


Taz company had now walked a mile, and 
were to part. On this trying occaſion I could ſay 
much, but will not. To deſcribe the glances of 
affection and the looks of love which gliſtened in 
every eye, which played in every feature, would 
be extremely tedious ro many of my gentle 
Readers: 1 ſhall therefore content myſelf with in- 
forming them, that in this difficult ſcene the ſimple 
heart of the Curate failed him; his eyes confeſſed 
it, and he played the woman. The tender Julia 
caught the ſoft contagion ; and from her it paſſed 
to the little villagers who compoſed her train. Joe, 
who now ſaw what was paſſing all around him, 
was not willing to be ſingular : his. eye forgot its 
haughtineſs for a moment, and he mixed his 
plaintive notes in the concert of woe. — Thus they 
are all crying together. 


Bur theſe lamentations were ſoon over. The 
Curate, taking his daughter by the hand, ſhower- 
ed bleſſings and advices. upon her in great plenty; 
told her to be cautious, prudent, and expeditious; 
that while ſhe took care of herielf, ſbe was ſerving 
him; and then again wiſhing her ten thoufand 
bleflings, bade his child adieu. The Curate 
marched flowly back at the head of his young 

dock, 
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| Pris and our two' travellers ſet forward- to the 


market-town with a haſty pace and N expecta- 
tions. . 


HavinG now begun a journey, we mult be ex- 
peditious. They arrived at the market-town, met 
the ſtage coach, and took their reſpective ſtations 
Julia in the inſide, and Joe, like her guardian- 
angel, perched above her upon the top. Now 
why ſhould I loiter to rehearſe the trivial adven- 
tures of a+ ſtage-coach journey—how,, always as 
town roſe to view after town, hill after hilk. and 
county after county, the ſpirits of Joe roſe in pro- 
portion, and ſtill he whiſtled on both loud and 


long, like the lark at day-break; or how, though 


all the filly people in the coach ſtared continually 


at Julia, the timid Julia durſt not ſtare at them? 


or why ſhould I relate the idle ſmall- talk, the im- 
pudent regard, and the uncourteous gallantry, 
with which ſhe was entertained by a fooliſh Officer 
of the Guards (thoſe coxcomb troops), who is well 
known to be a fop ih the Drawing-room and a frib- 
ble on the Parade ? Otherwiſe, they went ſmoothly | 
on, till they arrived at the Lane which is three 
miles on the weſt fide of Uxbridge; when a very 


civil gentleman came to the window, and deſired 


them to give him all the money they had. The 
gentleman at the window. was far from being un- 
polite, conſidering he had declared war againſt 
Society. He beſpoke them very gently, begin- 
ning at the right hand, and following them all, 
man by man, and weman by woman, till he vent 
229 round 
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round to the left fide, The officer was unhappily 
firſt; and he gave his purſe with a ſullen ſilence. 
Julia was next, and held her little money in her 
hand, but durfl not look towards the window. A 
meagre cockney gave all, but begged a few ſhil: 
lings back, to carry him to St. Paul's. A little 
fat woman ſurrendered her purſe, with a threat; 
and a plain-dreſſed man regretted he had not more 
for civil a gentleman. 


Wat they arrived at the Inn at the next ſtage, 
each one expreſſed his ſorrows as his feelings 
prompted : but they were now to enter upon their 
laſt ſtage, and none had ſuch weighty cauſe to be 
aggrieved as Julia, who had not a friend before 
| her. To go forward was madneſs, and to go 
back was impoſſible. What was ſhe to do? — She 
called in Joe, and aſked if he had provided him 
ſelf with any money, in caſe of an emergency.— 
« Yes, that he had and there it was at her ſer- 
« ,yice”—throwing down his entire ſtock upon the 
table, which in the whole amounted to the ſum of 
three ſhillings and nine-pence. This made deſpair 
more black. It was her firſt misfortune; and ſhe 
thought it but a rough entrance into ms world, for 
one who never deſerved it. ; 


** 


Tas Officer now entered the toom ; ad ſeeing 
Joe there, began to- upbraid him for ſuffering the 
highwayman to eſcape, when he was ſeated fo ad- 
vantageouſly at the top, with an oaken ſapling in 
his hand—* You 3 oaf! (ſaid this military 

T hero) 
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hero) why did you not attack him ?”—* /*Caſe 
I had not a ſwoard by my ſide, like you (replied 
“ Joe, with the greateſt frankneſs)—he—be—he! 
i icod, every man to his traide, meaſter l Theſe 
arguments. were unaniwcrable,. A att. 


Tue Officer now walked upto Julia, whoſe em- 
barraſſment he perceived ; and taking her. aſide, 
told her he gueſſed the cauſe of her ſorrow, and 
that he was happy he had it in his power to re- 
move it: * for (continued he) I know the road too 
«* well to yenture my all upon it, and to leave my. 
« ſelf unprovided with reſources. Here (ſays he, 
6 untying his ſtock, and ſhaking out of it a ſlender 
6 green purſe) here is my corps de reſerve : 1 gave 
66 the, robber a; few ſhillings, and I ſecured this 
« for your ule.” „ Now Julia examined the face of 
this affair ſimply as it ſtood. It was a caſe of neceſ-. 
ſity ; and ſhe.thought ic ridiculous for one who was 
many, many miles from Elmwood, and who had 
not two· pence in her pocket, to refuſe the loan of 
2 few guineas, which would remove all her ſorrows, 
She might probably have an opportunity of hinting: 
the matter to Lord C— when ſhe ſaw him, who 
would no doubt advance the money upon the Cu- 
racy, and thus all would be right again. She 
therefore thanked him politely, and told him that 
when ſhe ſaw her noble friend Lord , the 
hoped to be able to repay him. Lord O 
* (ſays amen are going to viſit him ?“ 
— Yes, Sir.—“ O—a relation, I preſume, Ma- 


20M dam No, Sir only a friend: his Lordſhip. 
and 
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and my father were great friends when they were 
young, and at ſchool,—* Ay, ay—your father, I 


te preſume, Madam, lives in the country? Tes, 
Sir; he's Curate of Elmwood, near * jn 


Warwickſhire. © Your viſit, Ma' am- is it a viſit 


« of pleaſure or buſineſs ? Buſineſs, Sir: 1 am 
only come to town with a letter from my father to 
Lord C to ſolicit the Curacy of. e.. 
c underſtand you, Ma am. Lord C is my 


< particular acquaintance, and it will give me 
< pleaſure to be your protector and your guide, 
till I deliver you ſafely and honourably to 


e his Lordſhip.— Would you chuſe to alight, 
% M&am, at any particular place in London? 
No, (ſaid the ſimple Julia) I intend to ſtay at 


the Inn all night, and to wait upon his Lordſhip 


in the morning.—“ Ah! Madam (replied: the 
Officer), you do not know the confuſion, the 


„ diſguſt, and danger which you will meet with at 
« the Inn: I have a mother in town, who lives 
« elegantly: Be prevailed upon to be lodged this 
ce night at her houſe : She will receive you with 
« chearfulneſs, and treat you with tenderneſs. 
« May I periſh, Madam—may I beg we honour 
«to know your name, Madam“ — julia. 
May J periſh, Miſs Julia, but I am interelted in” 
« your Caſe as fincerely as if you was my ſiſter l' 
This laſt propoſal was better and better. TO 
meet ſo good a friend at once She was certain 
her Father's prayers for her were heard; and ſne 


thought ſhe could not be too thankful to Heaven 


2 
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nor to the Gentleman. She accepted his offer; 
and they mounted the ſtage· coach once more. 


As the ſtage-coachman was at this place paid 
his full demands,” there was nothing to. be done 
but to roll into Town, and go where they pleaſed. 
The fat woman lived in Holborn, and the coach 
ſtopt to ſet her down. Here too, Madam (faid 
< the Officer to Julia), we may get out, for we 
are near our home.” The artful abruptneſs and 
hurry of the ſummons—the conſciouſneſs of find- 
ing herſelf ſuddenly in the midſt of the immenſe 
metropolis, where ſhe already ſaw ſtrange things, 
and expected to ſee ſtill ſtranger—her total igno- 
' rance of every thing around her—her hopes—her 
expectations her ſimplicity all contributed to 
throw her mind into confuſion, her ſpirits into a 
flutter: She forgot every thing ſhe forgot even 
Joe— and Joe, alas ! forgot her; for he was ex- 
actly in the ſame predicament. He was aſtoniſh- 
ed: he was in a new world: his recollection for- 
ſook him, and a miſt wandered over his eyes: he 
ſat nailed to the top of the coach, with his mouth 
open, looking at every thing, and ſeeing nothing. 
In this cloud Julia eſcaped; and ſhe neither ſpoke 
nor looked around her, till her gallant commander 
led her into Lincoln's-Inn- Fields Now when a 
young Gentleman, with a young Lady by his ſide, 
who is reſolved to follow him, finds himſelf ian 
Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, the road to Covent-Garden 
lies direct: tis only going up Queen- ſtreet, croſs- 


ing the Lane and the = and you're there. He 
conducted 
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conducted her into that well- knowthouſe fituate 
between the gate of the Theatre and the Piazza 
Coffee-houſe. The polite inhabitants of this houſe 
received the young Gentleman with all the free- 
dom and civility of an old acquaintance, which 
conyinced Julia that he was quite at home. 


Now, gentle Reader, while Juha and her friend 
are ſeated at a bottle of Madeira, recollect, and 
confeſs whether we have not travelled to good 
purpoſe. From the banks of the Avon—from 
the manſion of innocence—from the warm boſom 
of a father—to place our Heroine on the very 
brink of perdition at once by Pegaſus, it was 
rapidly done! Other authors, indeed, have by 
degrees, from adventure to adventure, from ſcene 
to ſcene, carried their Heroines into very extreme 
danger; but we, fully reſolved to excel all that 
have ever gone before us, have ſeated her upon the 
pinnacle of ruin at once.— And now, ye guardian 
ſpirits (if ſuch ſpirits there be, as certain divines 
have told us) whether ye be Sylphs, Genii, or 
Fairies — if ye have indeed any regard for innocence, 
and a virgin too now open your golden eyes, and 
now ply your ſilver pinions— for Innocence is in 
danger.— And now, thou wretched old man, thou 
ambitious Curate of Elmwood—rekindle your 
piety, and redouble your prayers—for your 
daughter, your * is in a Bagnio - and without 
A fear ! 


1 Evxar 


* a 
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Every IF that paſſed around Julia in this 
houſe appeuW too plauſible for her eyes to be 
opened, or her ſuſpicion to be rouſed—(for ſhe 
had never been in a Tavern before: and as to the 
| inceſſant tinkliog of bells, and the inceſſant run- 
ning of waiters—why, bells and ſervants muſt be 
in all great families, and, no doubt, muſt be con- 
tinually employed) — The decegtion, I fay, was 
good, and every thing appeared extremely well, 
except one thing : it puzzled her to conceive why 
they ſhould be conducted into bed-cbamber ! But 


perhaps (ſhe thought) it was the faſhion in Lon- 
don, and what was that to her ? 


Jour drank very ſparingly, but not ſo her 
companion: he was to attempt the gaining of a 
difficult poſt, and the coward wanted ſpirits. It 

is a tribute paid to Virtue, that, though it be 
| lodged in the poſſeſſion of but a frail and weak 
woman, its ſpoiler, before he attempts to ruin 
it, muſt call to his aſſiſtance foreiga aid, ac- 
quire fictitious ſpirits, and debaſe himſelf into a 
brute. The ſecond bottle began to tune the ſpirits 
of our Hero; his veins ſwelled, his pulſe quicken- 
ed, bis eyes gliſtened, and his cheek glowed : he 
ſnatched the hand of Julia, fed upon it with fury, 
and devoured it with a tumult of unholy love: if, 
indeed, he! loved 241 4 it was with the ye of 2 
dn . 


. 


Sun ſtarted from his embraces, and roxio 
| ſome paces from her chair, He followed, and re: 
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* the attack, and Julia her reſiſtance: he 
grew ſtronger, he grew wilder: his hand was wan- 
dering over her charms (where hand never wan-- 
dered before), and he became furious : Julia be- 
came faint—ſhe was yielding—her tender frame 
was exhauſted, and ſhe could now only ſhriek, A 
ſhriek was a new thing in theſe apartments, and it 
alarmed a gentleman 1 in the adjoining room, who, 
with his coat off, a dirty boot on one leg, and his 
face glowing and beſmeared with fweat, kicked 
open the door, and ruſhed violently into the room, 
with all the zeal of a man who wat to affiſt the diſ- 
treſſed. The Officer let go his hold of Julia, and 
ſhe threw herſelf breathleſs upon a chair. The 

man in diſhabille ſtared at them both alternately, 
now at Julia, and now at the Officer, and at 
1 broke ſilence: 


„ Wnar ] for 1—Why, thou damnable and 
56 « filly animal, what a dirty buſineſs is this you are 
engaged in—forcing a woman to your wiſhes !— 
“To force a woman in any place is a meanneſs that 
* no man of honour will ſtoop to- but to force one 

66 herein this houſe—D-mn--n! you ſcoundrel! 1 
== get out — walk " or kick you.“ 


WI need not be NO that the Officer was 
mean enough to take his advice. He looked at 
the man in-diſhabille as if he had recollected ſome- 
thing, and left the room precipitately. 


%, ” 


1 ant Þigett Sis 1 * And 
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* And now, my Angel (ſaid the gentleman in 
« the boot to Julia, taking her by the hand), let | 
& us drink a-glaſs or two, and I dare ſay we ſhall 

t agree better.” Oh, Sir! (replied Julia, claſping 
her hands and falling on her knees before him) 
— have mercy on me!—pity me!—or you will 
kill me.—-** Pſhaw, my dear! I never kill 
e quite upon theſe e 3 will but die at 
< the moſt. But, Child, you look d- mn'd ſeri- 
e ous upon this buſineſs—Is any thing the matter 
<« with you ?”—Oh, Sir (anſwered Julia, in the 
midft of many tears) I don't know where I am, 
and I don't know where to go—l am juſt come 
to town in the Warwick ſtage, —* In the War- 
„ wick ſtage ! what, through Uxbridge ?”.— 
Yes.—** And was that fellow one of the com- 
* pany „ Les. Whew !—And you met 
<« a highwayman, didn't you?” —Yes.—< That 
« was me, by G-d!” Here Julia ſhrieked, ter- 
rified at the ſound of the name; but he ſtopped | 
her in good time: You muſt not be afraid (ſaid 
<« he), for I won't hurt you. Tell me honeſtly, 
are you virtuous or not ?—that i is, are you a 
% maid ?”—Oh! upon my honour, Sir,—** How 


* came you here then, in company with that fel. 


% low ??— When you took—when I loft all my 
money, he adyanced ſome for me; and as I 
had no friends in London, promiſed fo take 

care of me, and bring me to his mother's till to- 
motrow, when I could have finiſhed all my bu- 
fineſs,-—* Then you are really honeſt ?”—Ag 
I love Heaven and my Father, Sir, Jam. — 


2 
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te Then thou art a lovely girl, and 'tis pity ſo fine 
* a woman foould be honeſt. But I believe you, 
<* and fhall be your friend—ſhall guard you from 
* harm---for, by G- d I am a man of honour! 
vc and total misfortune and my evil ſpirit force 
&* me ſometimes to the highway, I ſcorn to do a 
mean thing, by G-d!——Ix the firſt place, as 
« you loſt your money, you ſhall divide this purſe 
* with me. In the next place, you are now in a 
« houſe full of wh-res and ſcoundrels---T muſt 
* leave it myſelf in a minute, in caſe that fellow 
* ſhould have wigg'd me, and I fancy you had 
* better leave it too. Truſt yourſelf with me, and 
0 ſhall take care of you till morning.” Julia 
told him he could not ſerve her more agreeably 
than by carrying her to the Inn where the Stage 
and Joe were, Thar, he ſaid, was more than he 
durſt do; but he would carry her to a place equally 
or more ſecure. So ſaying, he returned to his 
room, to throw off part of his road-dreſs, and- ad- 
Juſt the reſt, 


Ir the Reader has a fancy worth two-pence, he 
will conceive how Julia's thoughts were employed 
in this interval, till they were interrupted by the 
entrance of the highwayman, who appeared pow to 
be a handſome and genteel young fellow. He paid 
the reckoning, and they departed : It was now be- | 
tween nine and "AY in the even. | 


Trnty had not quitted the Piazza, when four af 
Sir 388 F ieldijng” $ men ruſhed e, and ſeized 
the 
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| the highwayman with the moſt incredible activity. 
They ſwept him away, as the whirlwind ſweeps 
away the leaves in autumn, and whirls them the 
Lord knows where. Julia ran rapidly away, nor 
caſt one look behind. She continued to go for- 
ward (as ſhe thought), till ſne had ran a great 
way; and then ſtopping for breath, ſhe, was ex- 
actly on the ſpot from whence ſhe ſet out ſhe had 
only run round the Garden, not ſuſpecting but ſhe 
was going forward in a ſtraight line. Madam! 
« Madam! (ſays an Iriſh chairman to her) do you 
<« want a chair?“ I don't know what I want. 
My fait, but I do—you want to be carried to 
£ Mother H——'s, my jewel, which I and Con- 
„ nor yonder can do in five minutes,” — My 
good friend, if you can carry me to any honeſt 
place, 1 ſhall bleſs you for ever. Honeſt 
es plaſe Devil burn me, my hony, an if I know 
4 one honeſt plaſe in the whole town — Ha, ha, ha! 
«honeſt plaſe!— Ah, you cunning Devil you! 
& —To be ſure you want to go to an honeſt plaſe ! 
% _Ha, ha, ha!—Here you, Mr. Watchman 
16 —this Lady wants to go to an heneſt plaſe— 
Can't you ſhew her the way?” Aye, that 1 
can (replied the watchman)—Ah, Madam, is it 
you ?—I know you of old—Come aiong, come 
along with me: you ſhall go to the honeſteſt 
e place in all King George's dominions—the 
& Round-houſe.” —— The watchman, happened 
juſt at that time to want a pot of beer; but Julia 


not underſtanding his meaning, to the Round- 
2 211 . 
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houſe: he "a her i in err Ah, Juli PM 


5 Julia, ahl 


j 


Su had been hitherto enn df in a a kind of 
inſenſibility: the ſuddenneſs and horror of the laſt 
adventure were too powerful for her ; her faculties 
loſt their power, and her recollection was ſuſpend- 
ed; ſhe was led by the watchman without ſeeing 
whither ſhe was going, and ſhe was dragged along 
without feeling that he held her by the arm. Bur 
ſhe had not been long ſeated at the top of the 
bench, where they placed her near the fire, before 
ſhe awakened from her ſtupor. She awakened, 
looked around, and ſaw herſelf ſeated in the midſt 
of a horrible aſſembly, whoſe viſages would make 
Angels weep and Demons tremble. High above 
the reſt, like the Evil Spirit in Pandemonium, far 
the Conſtable of the Night, a beef-headed Knave, 
with a pipe in his mouth, and-a tankard on a ſtool 
before him.—* Here (ſaid this man in office) 
* you, Snoring Dick, reach this here tankard to 
« that there Lady, and then bring her before me 
$ for examination.---Oh, ſhe won't drink . Well, 
well, that's all Wa ſhe does not drink ſhe'll 
0 pay; 3 ſo bring her forward here.“ 


_ _JoL14 now adyanced : her checks were faffuſed 
with tears, her breath Pie and her "Whew 
frame rewe 


E Ar, ay vs the Conſtable), you may ol ; 
i wake when you look mn * what ac- 


* count - 
& 
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count can you give of yourſelf, Miſs ?---No, 
<« that's not it neither: I'll begin with you, I 
<* think, Miſter Watchman---Where did you find 
this here Lady here, Snoring Dick ?? 


« Found her! (replies Dick) why, pleaſe your 
5 Worlhip, I found her picking a en 
be pockets.” “ 


% Pik ING a gemmun's pockets |:.-Mercy on 
ce us -O ho, Miſs, you may well ſhake when 
ce you look at me.---Well, Lick, go on,” 


t AN fo, Sir, as ſhe was a-picking the gem- 
* mun's pockets, as I was a- ſay ing, I comes cloſe | 
behind her, and lays hold of her hand in the 
* fact. * 


ce In the fact? 
& Ty the fac.” 


TR ANSPORTATION, to be ſure. = Well, go 
ec on, Snoring Dick.“ 


« AnD FY Sir, as 1 catches her hand, ſhe turns 
about, ſtoops down for one of her pattens, and 
e before you could ſay Pervy, hits me the naſtieſt 
e blow in the ſkull I ever had in my life ſince the 
ce great riot,---You pleaſe to feel, Miſter Conſta- 
* ble, the hugeous lump it has raiſed gn my 
„ ſkull,” 


46 Ay. 
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Ax, God bleſs me! ſo it ĩs.—it's a TY 
Ten 1*5 | | 


« A THUMPER | It will ſtand 3 I never 
nad ſuch a blow in my life.---I wa'ant ye it bleeds 
under my hair. It ſtoundered me like a ſtock- 

Aan | | 


Ax, ſhe wanted to murder you.“ 
4 Yes,” 


« On, the horrid monſter !---Well, Madam, 
* have you nothing to ſay for yourſelf ?---Ah, you 
e impudent----Dick, take off her patten, that we 
* may 5 it as a witneſs before Sir John in the 


1 Wel 


„ Av, that I will, Miſter Conſtable ; the patten 
cc will l for Tm and a d-mn'd W patten 
4 it l. 


Diek ſtooped for it, but Julia wore 10 pattens; 

„An, the cunning Devil! (continued Dick) | 
& ſhe has thrown them away. I thought I heard 
ce her throw ſomething away as we came along.“ 


„On, let her alone (ſaid the Conſtable)---- , 
ce ſhe's a knowing - one: but ſhe ſhall doll it in 


„Bride well to· morrow, for all that,----Ay, you 
. nay 
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ee may well ſhake when you look at me, you 
&« bloody-minded----You may now return to your 
ET 


As Tulia was returning to her bench, ſhe trem- 
bled inceſſantly, but never uttered a. ſyllable.---- 
« Oh, (ſays Dick) ſhe's dumb-founded with the 
<« highouſneſs of her crime.” No, (replies 
A ſecond) ſhe's drunk.” Not ſo far gone nei- 
ther (echoes a third) but a quartern of gin would | 
** recover r her.” 


* Ay, ay, (ſays the Conſtable) there's no doubt 
c but-ſhe'll drink; and it's her turn now to ſend 
out. Pleaſe, Madam, to give this gemmun 
% money for a gallon of Trueman's beſt, and for 
« half a gallon of hot, and for four papers of to- 
e bacco, and for a loaf, and for three pound of 
« Cheſhire, —Here, Scout; walk over, Sirrah, to 
the Lady, and make her your Sunday's bow 
Bring every thing of the beſt, and then we'll 

„ drink to the Lady's health, and to poor Snoring 
„ Dick's head; and old Ugly-face in the corner 

« yonder will ſing us the comical ſong about the 

« Cat and the Taylor, and make his wry faces, 
« and we'll be as happy as Princes,” | 


Wurzn this oration was finiſhed, Scout made 
his obeiſance to Julia. She was juſt able to aſk him 
wWuhat he wanted? —“ Money, Madam.” —How 
much muſt you have ?—* Oh, you may let 
6 me Are five or ſix ſhillings, and I'll make the 

| 9 beſt 
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« beſt market I can, and return you the reſt faiths | 
« fully, Madam, upon my INE if 
* that won't be enough, Il return bor more. | 


- foutn felt in her beet for her purſ (which hs 
highwayman had given mai bur ſhe could not X ah 
It--21t was e ! 


Ox Gn this, the Preſident bawled out imme. 
diately, that it was a ſham?” and Julia proteſted 
in vain. The company around heard this with an 
arch ſmile; the watchmen ſhook their heads, and 
the Conſtable grew noiſy; which awakened an old 
gentleman who had hitherto ſlept very ſoundly in 
a corner. Eftimating the thing as favourably as 
poflible, he had not above half the appearance of 
a gentleman. The truth is, he was no other than 
the well- known Mr. B—, who once had three 
thouſand a year, though he has not now ſixty; but 
being a man of plain manners and a generous diſ- 
poſition, is ſtill well received among his relations, 
and ftrangers who know him. He had been 
lounging, as uſual, for eight or nine hours in a 
Coffce-houſe in the Garden, and then withdrew, as 
he frequently does, to the watch- houſe, either to 
fleep or drink. On this laſt account, he was re- 
garded there with ſome degree of reſpect. 

Hz naturally enquired the cauſe of the noiſe; 
and the majority informed him, that it was on 

« a Madam there, who pretended ſhe had loſt her 
* purſe.” 4 ulia now appealed to him in her turn; 3 
and 


\ 
* 
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and, with that unaffeted fimplicity which ever 
clothes the words of innocence and truth, informed 
him, „that a watchman had taken hold of her 
unexpectedly i in the ſtreet; that ſhe was poſitive 
ſhe had her purſe at that time, becauſe « gentleman 
had given it to ber but two minutes before; that from 
that time ſhe had only walked thither with the 
watchman, and now ſhe miſſed her money.“ 


« Wuren watchman was it?” ſaid the gentle. 
mea. 1 

& Ma replied Snoring Dick boldly. 

« Was it you? (repeated Mr. | B----). Ah, 


« Dick! you and I, you know, are old acquaint- 
e ance, and it is long ſince I have known you to 


« be a ſcoundrel: Therefore, Sirrah, deliver the 
ce << purſe.” 


« Mz! (anſwered Dick)---Have I the purſe ?- 
Fl be d--mn'd if T have any purſe about me.” 


E Too haven't a 
« No.” 
Ap you won't deliver?” 


4 No 


MWur 
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« Way then, Mr. Conſtable, I Fs you 
1. u YES tt, 


« 1 indeed (interrupts Dick eagerly) 
<« ſomething that I picked, up on the ſtreet, as k 
„was coming along with that there lady. . 


N An, you old fox! (aid the gentleman) 1 
e thought I ſhould unkennel you. Where is this 
i ſomething which you picked up from tht fireet ?” | 


„ HERE it is—but it does not belong to her.“ 


3 Paar, Madam (faid Mr, B—, 8 
Julia) is this your purſe ?” 2 


“Ir it has a gold taſſel at either end ( anſwered 
8 Julia ) it is mine, Sir, upon my honour,” ?“ 


Ir had ſo, Was delivered to her, and Mr. Bu 
immediately retired back i into his corner to deep. 


Juri now willingly paid all the demands wade 

| upon her; and the Preſident obſerved to her, that 
as to be ſure as how ſhe was a good- patured 
lady, and civil, and all them there things, and had 
given a good account of herſelf, why, to be fare, 
ſhe might now go about her hukineſs.” | 


Juri thanked him, but mentioned, that the 
did not know whither to go till morning. Not 
TR. e 
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Know]! (faid the Conſtable) hy there are five 
* hundred beds round you, where you may ſleep 
<« for half-a-crown.” But ſhe was a ſtranger in 
town, and did not chuſe to venture into ſtrange 
houſes. 


- 6 Lox, Ma'am . woung Dick) for 


4c ſixpence n conduct you to a bagnis where you 


4% will be as ſafe as if you was in the Tower.” — She 


ſtarted at hearing a bagnio mentioned, —<* Why 
t then, Ma'am, if lo be as you are ſo ſhy, and a'n't 
«6 proud, hire me well, and I'll let you ſleep in my 
e houle. — There s nobody, there but my wife,— 
b I'Nl ſeek but five ſhillings, and your purſe can well 


* 8 pare that.“ 


7 e 1 8 did not alle to be repeated. 
Julia took him at his word. Even though he took 
her purſe, as he was a poor man, ſhe thought ſhe 


— 


might be ſafe in his houſe for a night. Beſides, 


ſhe was pleaſed with the thoughts of being in com- 


pany with a woman once more. With Dick, 
therefore, ſhe went into one of the little ſtreets 
behind Long-Acre, and followed him into a'three- 
pair-of-ftairs room, humble enough, indeed, but 
where all was filence. Dick awakened his wife, 
told her the ſtory, whiſpered to her to look ſharp 
after her lodger, and left them. | 


LIK r while with her land- 


lady, and found her to * oy enough, for a2 
_ watch- 
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watchman's wife. The firſt thing ſne begged of 
her was to be favoured with pen, ink, and paper. 
She got theſe readily; the landlady retired to 
bed; and Julia wrote the following letter: 


« An! my dear faber. ſhall we ever meet again? 
« When ſhall we meet ?—Are you well? — Shall 
«& I ever ſee you? and ah! ſhall you ever ſee me? 


« AM now—alas! I do not know where I am 
+. nor where I have been—nor where I ſhall be 
* to-morrow. I ſeem an out-caſt from ſociety : I 
« have not met one friend lince I left you: every 
at one deceives me—every one infults me: they 
e have treated me cruelly—they have broke my 
« heart: Even Foe has forſaken me: he has de- 
% ſerted me, or he is loſt — or I know not what! is 


6 become of him. 


An, my father | my dear father that Hea- 
& ven which we both ſerve, let that Heaven bear 
<« witneſs, that one wiſh alone fills my whole foul--- 
the wiſh to ſee you once more, to talk with you, 
to gaze upon you, to fit once more by your 
% knee. I would ruſh into your boſom: 1 would 
wet it with my tears, but I would never forſake 
it never, never 


« Taty are not mankind who ſurround me 
I do not live among the human race: theſe are 
„ the habitations of the Furies. When ſhall I 
<« leave them? Shall I ever quit che dreary man- 
% ſion where I now write ?---I tremble---Shall I 

.U 2 never 


1 k 


' 
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e never more ſee Elmwood ?---Shall I never more 
fly into the boſom of my father ?” 


© Anp oh! (continued Julia, in words half- 
< ſtifled with grief) if it is poſſible, as my father 
& has told me, that dreams have any meaning, 
; "ue and that the ſoul is moſt ſuſceptible of theſe 
« viſionary impreſſions when it is moſt o'ercharg- 
ed with woe —moſt ſurely this night I ſhall con- 


« verſe with my father.” She ſealed eh _ 
| with a ſhower of tears. 


Now, gentle 0 if it has been at any time 

your fate, (as it has been mine, and as it is at this 
moment many a nobler fellow's) to he fitting in 

that lofty habitation called a garret, plunged in 

deep diſtreſs. no two-pence in your purſe, no 
mirth in your heart, and no beef in your bell) — 

when, throwing your eyes around the rayleſs walls, 

you are conſcious that ſighs and tears are the only - 
plenty commodities about you—if this has been 

your caſe, you muſt well know the comfort that 

ariſes from ſhedding your forrows in fecret—the 

alias that flows from a ſhower of ſolitary tears. In 

fuch a ſituation, next to inſtantaneous and abſolute 

relief, it is the firſt of bleſſings, and Julia now felt 

it in all its force. Her heart was eaſed, and ſhe 

_ hoped for a night of reſt and for better days. Hav- 

ing then ſealed up her letter, ſhe retired to a bed 

fo humble that it kiſſed the * ground. 8 | 


Warcue and grief had Saber too NOR 
an 
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an appetite for ſleep not to enjoy it. Whether or 
not ſhe dreamed, I cannot really inform my rea- 
der, becauſe. ſhe never informed myſelf of this 
circumſtance. This I know, that ſhe ſlept nine 
hours. inceſſantly, and, when ſhe awoke, found her 
head reſting} upon the partition-wall which roſe at 
the back of her bed. It conſiſted only of a ſingle 
file of boards, and was full of crevices. Her ear 
lay upon one of them, and it conveyed to her the 
moſt doleful accents that ever ſtruggled from the 
human breaſt, She ſtarted, and applied her eye to 
the crevice, hut every thing was ſolitary: ſhe ſaw 
no one. The voice ceaſed. It ceaſed, only for a 
moment. Again it murmurs, weeps, laments, 
ſobs, and again it ceaſes. Her ſympathetic ſoul 
followed it thro! all its variations; and, led by a 
ſoft humanity, ſhe mourned with the mourner thro? 
every change of his woe. She applied her eye a 
ſecond time, but could ſee nothing; A moment 
- after, . the voice was renewed. It was now more 
querulous, then more plaintive, and at length died 
away upon her ear, as if it had expired for want of 
ſtrengths; She heard ir. no more. 


For the nin, 1. ſuppreſſed how feelings, 
and aroſe. Snoring-Dick had retired for an hour, 
to ſleep away, the fatigues gf the night and of the 
beer-pot. His wife was at breakfaſt, (tea) and in- 
vited Julia to partake. She conſented willingly; 
and the woman, who had but one diſh, politely 
offered it to her gueſt, and took for her own. uſe 

6 U 3 a  pint- 
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a pint-pot from which her huſband had been drink- 
ing beer. 


"Tarts repaiſt over, Dick Abend i and 1 
who was during breakfaſt-time deviſing what mea- 
ſures to follow propoſed at firſt to engage him to 
go along with her to the inn where Joe and the 
ſtage· coach were; but on recollecting the dangers 
ſhe had already experienced in the ſtreets, ſhe re- 
ſolved not to venture upon it again, without a bet- 
ter guide than her friend the watchman. She there- 
fore Judged i it more prudent to hire him to go to 
the inn, and to bring Joe along with him to the 
place where ſhe was. Dick readily aſſented to this 
propoſal, for the hire of a half-crown ; which, he 
ſtipulated, ſhould be paid him before he ſet off, as 
well as the crown for the bed. All this he receiv- 
ed on the ſpot, with the letter for her father to be 
put into the Poſt- Office. He now departed, aſſur- 
ing her, that though ſhe had not the name of the 

inn to give him, he could diſcover it. 

. buſineſs happily duſted, the groans in 
the adjoining apartment roſe upon Julia's mind. 
She had purpoſely delayed her enquiries till Dick's 
departure, whom ſhe knew to be unbleſſed 
with humanity. His wife, by a ſofter temper 
and a more complacent behaviour, had recom- 
mended herſelf better to the obſervation of Julia, 
. ſhe reſerved her ſympathies for her ear. Aſſum- 

. ene that * and ſetious aſpect which 

1 | | the 
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the face wears when we are in earneſt, ſhe enquired 
who were the inhabitants. of the neighbouring 
manſion ? An old. man, (anſwered the woman) 
% who 1 fancy is ſometimes in diſtreſs; but we 
have too many wants of our own to mind any 
<« others.” —Indifferent as the woman was when ſhe 
ſaid this, Julia felt herſelf intereſted, and conceiv- 
ed much more than was expreſſed, Seeing her ho- 
ſteſs not very fond of ſocial woe, ſhe ſuppreſſed her 
emotions, and in a ſhort time after ſtole out into 
the ſtair-caſe. The door of the man in diſtreſs 
was exactly oppoſite to the watchman's, and ſhe 
_ gently knocked at it. There was no anſwer. She 
knocked more loudly, but all was ſilence, —* Alas 
* (ſaid ſhe to herſelf) if your grief is paſt utterance, 
1 muſt enter without leave.” She raiſed the latch, 
and entered. It was a piteous fight, and worthy of 
the tears of thoſe bright eyes which now ſhed them 

ſo plentifully. Image in your own mind, this love- 

ly girl bending over a bed, which contained in it, 

ftretched along under a tattered rug, à man, upon 

-whoſe features Heaven ſeemed to have poured its 

bittereſt pangs. He was alive, but had ceaſed tb 

groan, ' becauſe he could groan no longer. In his 

arms were two children. His left was circled round 

one who was aſleep. his right round one who was 
. —dead. * He gazed upon Julia without any embo- 
tion, and made not an effort to move even his head. 


He looked as if he was Res16N«aTION.: That great 
Poet who ſuffered no ſcene of the ſoul and no ſituation 
vu nature to 3 him, has almoſt en him. 


r L He 


* 
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120 pine in thought, 

And with a green and yellow melancholy 

He lay like Patience on a monument 

n ie, d e SHAKESPEARE, 


Here was that feaſt of exquiſite grief, that luxury 
of ſenſibility, which is fit only for thoſe exalted 
Touls who move in the higher departments of hu- 
manity—lc was fir'for Julia. 


Ar length Julia ſpoke: * Poor—poor man! 
* what can relieve you?“ He ſhook his heads. 
Nothing, Here Juhn's ſympathy once more 
broke locſe: her tears poured down inceſſantly. 
Tears are infectious. Two or three trickled dowu 
from the poor man's eye. May God bleſs you! 
% (faid he) you have ſhed the firſt tears that have 
been ſhed for me theſe: ten years. The fountain 
of my ſorrows is almoſt exhauſted, but I have 
H fill a drap to mix with your's,” Poor poor 

man] (returned Julia) what ſhall I do to ſerve 
« you? — « Q nothing | (be replied) nothing — 
.* One of my children is dead, and the other will 
be fo in half an hour—I am waiting for its death, 
and I ſhall then follow it.. Alas! (ſaid Julia, 
« ſitting upon the bed - ſide) would not you have it 
live ? Is it impoſſible to fecover it?“ He an- 
ſwered „ J hope it is“ She then attempted to 
take hold of it; but he pfeſſed it cloſer to his fide, 
and would not let it go. I pity you, (ſaid Julia) 
and wiſfi tb fehieve you: you and your child may 
+. {till live. Suffer me to be your friend.“ At this 


he 


\ 


2 JIE = of the walten. 
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he only ſhook his head, af attempted to ſmile, 
as if to tell her it was impoſſible. However, not 


to be guided longer by a man who was in deſpair, 


| ſhe was reſolved to adminiſter to the woes of the 
wretched, She left the room, and returned'rs the 
watchman's wife. She ſlightly mentioned to het 
where ſhe had been, told her: there was great dif. 
treſs, and begged of her to go out for a little wine; 
to be warmed for the uſe of the ſicx. The wo- 
man (who was hot deſtitute of much good- nature, 
though it was ſtrongly ſeaſoned with that vice fo 
peculiar to good · natured people, indifference) rea- 
dily obeyed. The wine which ſne brought was 
warmed, and carried in by Julia herſelf to the ſo- 
litary father. She inſiſted that her landlady ſhould 
not accompany. her from an opinion, perhaps, 
that this ſcene of ſorrows was too aden for * 


| ah 
Tin: tab of deſpain, nme in his 
ſituation) refuſed relief; but Julia inſiſted on the 
thing, and ſhe had ſhed too many tears to be re- 
fuſed. He deſired, however, that ſince they muſt 
be relieved, the child ſhould be relieved: firſt. 
„ As for you, (ſaid he, withdrawing his arm from 
e the child which Julia was taking hold of, and 
« turning to the one that was dead) as to you, my 
dear and . lamented girl my laſt and my beſt- 
$ beloved you have cloſed your eye upon me, 
* and you are ſmiling at life in the boſom of your 
mother, You was weary of bearing your fa- 
6. "rhet's groans, You fied to invite him to follow.” 


He 
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He now kiſſed it, gazed upon it, hugged it, and 
wept upon it; and then dried the tears off its face, 


as if it could be conſcious of the favour. 


In the mean time Julia was very buſy about 
ber child, but her aſſiduities were almoſt baffied. 

The child had opened its eyes, but it refuſed to 
open its mouth. In ſhort, ſhe was obliged to call 
to her aſſiſtance her hoſteſs, who readily came, and 
between them they poured down ſome warm wine 
mixed with water in its throat. Still it was inſen- 
ſible; and at length it vas thought prudent to 
carry it to the next room, to be __ e the 

hre ; 3 Which the hoſteſs i ri rc 


JvrrA now ee to e father, and he 
was revived. The balmy ſtrength of the wine re- 
called his expiring ſpirits, and warmed a heart 
which was almoſt cold. The firſt uſe he made of 
his new- acquired ſtrength was to thank his bene- 
factreſs, and to enquire for his child. Being in- 
formed where it was, he ſeemed ta be ſatisfied. 

Julia ſoon after prepared for him a bit of bread, 
thin and toaſted, which he eat with ſome difficulty. 
This, however, paved the way for his recovery; 
and in about two hours he was tolerably eaſy and 
ſtrong. The child in the other room made -a 
Nower progreſs back to life, they ddl 8 not * 
_ 


.- Tas child (a boy) 3 hn put to font, in, 
the watchman's wife reſumed her uſual , occupa- 
tions; 1 
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tions; while Julia, whoſe gentle faculties were 
ſtill attuned to ſoftneſs and diſtreſs, waited upon the 
father, and preſſed him warmly to reveal the ori- 
gin and progreſs of his misfortunes. He ſhook his 
head at this requeſt;'and told her it would be a 
hard taſk ; beſides that, ſhe had already ſhed tears 
enough that day upon his account. However, he 
complied: and Julia, fitting upon his bed-ſide, 
her cheek leaning upon her left hand, liſtened to a 
tale vf deep and deſperate diſtreſs.” * Behold be. 
fore you (laid he), ſtarved with hunger and co- 
* vered with rags, a man who has long fought for 
& his King, and ſpilt for him his deareſt blood— . 
% whoſe body is covered with wounds, in defence 
4 of that country which now leaves him as you ſee 
£ him! Such is the. balm they have applied to my 
*. wounds !”— Though his notes were querulous, 
they were eloquent. But truth is always eloquent. 
At preſent I am neither in leiſure nor in the hu- 
mour to repeat them; and perhaps I never ſhall, 


Wren he finiſhed his melancholy tale, he caught 
hold of the hand of Julia, and preſſed it to his bo- 
ſom.—“ This boſom was once warm (ſaid he): 
but though i it is cold, you are welcome in it. 1 
7 cannot thank you z but my boy will live and do 
4 jt, when I am crumbling in that grave from 
* which you have drawn me fora moment.“ Julia, 
with that true politeneſs which is natural to vir- 


tuous minds, begged him to accept ſome money 
for his preſent neceſſities, and promiſed to viſit him 
- pill it could be no longer in her power. 


1 
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Ix was now rather more than dinner=time, but 
neither Dick nor Joe appeared. Julia was grow- 
ing untaſy. Four o'clock ſtruck, but brought no 
comfort with it, It was five but nobody arrived. 
Six. ſeven tight. nobody] During cheſt 
iatervals ſhe had paid frequent viſits to the man in 
diſtreſs, and applied every lenitive ſtie could invent 
to his affliction; and ſhe chargeil her hoſtels with 
great ſincetity, at whatever time ſhe went away, 
to be attentive do his neceſſities till her return, 
which would be both certain and quick. 80 0 
Was for the. en prey wel * bee: 

5 It HAVE oj it was now Gakatokich); ad nobody 
appeared. She became very, very uneaſy. It was 
now half paſt eight. Still nobody l- -Good Hea- 
gFuven ]! are my misfortunes never to end?“ - It 
eems nos „ Julia 21 for about a quartet before nine 
90 of Sir John Eielding's men entered, with Dick 
-ritdeſinks;very drodk-+-at their head. 24.01 1y0n 


„Ak . Itis as L always n it. T his dirty 
mk has bur: few good perſons in it, and theſe 
fewit is continually harraſſing and peſtering with 
its eyils- nor does it often ceaſe till it breaks their 
hearts. Jhame on it, that an innocent beautiful 
Curate's daughter, who ne ver prayed for the good 
hings of chis world, nor for the evil upon its ins 
habitants, ſhould not be ſuffeted to go upon an er- 

rand for her father without moleſtations and miſ. 
ä fortunes l. 15 0 ee n Ne pte 


«| 


world! „ | 240 11 Wis 
. Now 


- 
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Now, gentle reader, whatever your thoughts 
upon this affair may be, certain it is that Sir John 
Fielding's men are come in queſt of Julia; and, 
(as one of our great Poets ſays in one of his Tra- ; 
gedies, which, however, he ſtiles a Comedy) VII lay 
you plums to pippins that you cannot een 
their buſineſs with her. | 


-iTo underſtand it, then, your memory muſt recur 
tothe adventures of Julia withthe highwayman, He 
had met her in the bagnio, and given her a purſe 
with money in it, and intheirdeparturetogether from 
thence the highwayman was apprehended, - Julia 
fled, and was afterwards by chance conducted to 
the  round-houſe---as we have before related at 
large. Now the highway man was apprehended 
upon the information of the courageous Officer of 
the Guards, of whoſe heroic and military virtues 
we have already ſpoke fo loudly. Juſt when this 
coxcomb arrived at the office, the fat woman of 
Holborn had alighted there upon the ſame buſi- 
neſs. When the highwayman therefore was ap- 
prehended, the firft bufineſs thought neceſſary was 
to ſearch him, and all the different purſes of the 

company were found upon him, except that of the 

fat woman. It was agreed that he could not have 
ſpent it in ſo ſhort a time: ergo, he muſt have given 
it away. To corroborate the ſuſpicion, the men 
recollected that a woman was along with him when 


on was 2 and the coxcomb Officer 
confirmed 
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confirmed it. The caſe was therefore plain: Ju- 
ha muſt have the purſe in her poſſeſſion. Away 
they ſally; with the Officer at their head, thro? 
ſtreets, bagnios, taverns, and night-houſes; but in 
vain: ſhe was nowhere to be found. The next 
Ahe between eight and nine, one of them mee 
Dick the watchman. (Dick was at this time te- 
turning home to Julia without any anſwer or in- 
formation ; for inſtead of going on her errand, he 
went to get drunk with her money.) The thief- 
taker enquired of him by chance, as the adventure 
happened within his circuit, if he had ſeen ſuch a 
lady---after deſcribing her very minutely. Seen 
« her (ſays Dick)! why, ſhe is at my houſe.” This 
information was ſufficient for the ſervant of Juſtice: 
| he tock Dick by the arm, and ſummoning one 
of his companions, ſet off for the lodging of Julia. 


We have already ſeen them introduced where 
ſhe was. They ſeized her without ceremony, and 
_ proceeded, as uſual, to ſearch her. The fatal 
purſe, fo remarkable for the golden taſſel at either 
end, was in a moment found.---This confirmed the 

ſuſpicion, and ſhe was carried away as an accom- 
plice. When will perſecution ceaſe to follow Vir- 
tue? 


Six John was not that night at home, and they 
informed her that ſhe muſt be impriſoned till 
morning. Impriſoned! She ſhricked at the very 
ſound.— Pſhaw ! (ſaid one of them, ſeeing her 
EEO) you need not be terrified, I affure 

I 5 you 
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you, Ma'am : we are not going to a common 
; 8 priſon. I have apretty, little, ſmug houſe, and 


«as cloſe as a Cage, where you may ſleep as ſafe- 
ly and ſoundly as in your own bedchamb#r, No 


« difference in the world, I aſſure you, Ma'am--- 
* only that every door and window in the houſe is 
* incloſed with ſtrong and triple iron bars. That's 


all, I aſſure you, Ma*am : and notwithſtanding - 


all theſe advantages, i it will coſt you only a guinea 
4 for your bed—not a farthing more, I aſſure you, 
« M#am. I keeps the beſt uſage, the beſt zex- 
„ Jance, and the beſt wines in the Garden, I aſſure 
« you, Ma' am Lord, Ma'am, then, what do you 
% pout at? no cauſe to de 88 I aſſure you, 
« Ma'am!'““ - 


Rang ENT as this language was, and comfort- 
able, it did not greatly gladden the heart of Julia, 
But there was no choice in the caſe, and ſhe fol- 
lowed her guides. Arrived, they led her into an 


upper apartment, where there was a fire, and good 


furniture. She was left alone for ten minutes; 


at the end of which the landlord waited upon her, 


and aſked what ſhe choſe for ſupper. * Nothing.” 
What did ſhe chooſe to drink, then? © Nothing.” 


* Oho, (replied he) an' if ſo be that you are ſo 


« ruſty, good night to you with all my heart,” 


He then turned upen his heels ; .and pulling the 


door after him with fury, locked it with a key 


which grated as it turned, amidſt the rattling of 


chains and the clanking of iron bars. 
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 DazADFvuL ſaunds to ſuch an ear as Julia's ! Her 
teeth gricted,, and her joints trembled, This was 
the ſevereſt ſtroke of all. To be impriſoned ! and 
as an accomplice of a highway man too |—* But 
& (he ſubmitted to Heayen, where all her wiſhes 
<« reſted : her hopes leaned upon that, * upon 
* the prayers of her father,” 


Su retired to bed, but i not ſleep : her 
misfortunes til] Interrupted, and occupied her 
whole ſoul. She tried again, but in vain: and to 
this purpoſe ſhe recollected the lines of her favou- 


rite Young. Sleep, ſays he, 
| 0 


——=—- Like the world, his ready viſit pays 
Where fortune ſmiles : the wretched he forſakes ; 
Swift on his downy pinions flies from woe, 


And lights on lids unſullied with a tear. 


Her mind fecurred to the ſcenes that were paſt, 
and reluctantly brooded over the gloomy aſſem- 
blage. And in truth, when we reflect upon it, 
her caſe was rather hard. It was now only the 
third night fince ſhe had quitted the peaceful 
manſion-houſe of Elmwood, and the arms of her 
father. The firſt night ſhe was ſomewhere upon 
the road; the ſecond ſhe was in a bagnio, and in 
a round-houſe, and in a garret; and the third ſhe 
was in priſon, Each of theſe misfortunes was a 
mountain upon her mind, under which it ſtruggled; 
but by the ſtruggle it only became more feeble, 


Ar length the ſoul, by its powerful and violent 
workings,, overcame the body, Wearied with 
4 ä dion, 
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Afliction, her ſpirits languiſhed, and. nature, ſank 
into ſlumber. Sleep, of this kind, though not al- 
ways t the moſt placid, is the heavieſt. She flepr 
till eight in the morning; when ſhe arole. At 
nine they paid her a viſit, and ſhe ate ſome break» 
"faſt; and at ten the, Was carried, with a beating 
heart, in a coach to Boy-ſtreet. 


Hexe ſhe did not wait long 10 the appearance 
"of the Juſtice, for every thing was prepared ; even 
the unhappy hi hay man was in waiting, a8 neceſ- 
_ fary to the examination. Indeed, it was thought 
woſt proper to begin with queſtioning” him apart - 
upon the ſubject, and then with examining Julia; 
"and by the cochpariſon of their ae evidences 
7 "the : truth might be eabily « diſcovered." 


24 
» Sw © 
> # 


Warn ha highway man had been e 
upon his own account, an obſtinacy natural, to 
men in his deſperate ſituation prevented him from 
giving any account of the purſe which was miſſing. 
But now, when he was informed that Julia was 
teally in cuſtody, that honour. which was not yet 
entirely extinguiſhed in his heart, was rouſed. for 
her ſafety. He ingenuouſiy told Sir John the hiſ- 
1 the purſe, with even its moſt minute cir- 
cumſtances; that he had robbed. her amongit.the 
reſt ; that he afterward met her accidentally io, the 
bagnio, and gave her the money only with a view 
of teſtaring her own; that he had not been above 
ten minutes in her company, and that the was in 
every reſpe& innocent of the crime Wit which ſhe 

3 e e, | 3 
3 | VV Jour! 
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Juri was next examined, and her evidence moſt 
exactly ſquared with the former. Ingenuous as 
_ Uſual, ſhe took up the ſtory at Elmwood, and car- 
ried it forward to the ſtory of the purſe; and ſhe 
told her little tale with that truth and ſimplicity 
Which can never be counterfeited, Yet frequent 
attempts are made to imitate theſe amiable vir- 
tues, and the Juſtice was ſenſible of this : He had 
heard her mention that ſhe had letters for Lord 
3 „and he deſired to ſee them. Theſe ſhe 
inſtantly produced to vouch for her ſincerity. She 

added too, that there was ſomewhere i in town a per- 
ſon who could confirm her words beyond ſuſpi- 
cion; but alas! poor Foe ! ſhe knew not where 
to find him. Zoe ! (ſaid one of the Juſtice's men 
« who ſtood behind Julia)—what, is your name 
Julia, madam ?” “ Yes (replied Julia).” The 


man immediately ran out, and brought back in 


his hand the Daily Advertiſer, in which he read 
the Aru advertiſement. 


« If a „en yung Lady, Miſs Julia * 
& name is nothing to nobody, and which I doan t nen- 
tion bere, becaiſe I doan't think it proper) —ſees 
e this, this is to let you kno, Miſs Fullia, that Joe 
-& guſn't kno where you be, and that you duſu't kno 
here Foe is, for be is to be found at the fine of 
» « the Swain with too Necks in Lad Lane, and no 
© 6 obere ah; 45 _— my band, by me, 


Jos SSSKS# 29 


A 


pr 4 


Tunis very extraordinary erf is co- 
1 pied 


/ 
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pied verbatim et literatins from the real paper, 
Which I have now in my poſſeſſion. Julia liſten- 
ed to it with attention, and confeſſed her feelings 
in her eyes, which gliſtened with expectation. Not 


| contented with an aural information, ſhe ſnatched 
the paper, and devoured the precious morſel with 


her on eyes. In ſhort, the ſimplicity of the 


thing ſpoke for ſelf, and Joe it was moſt un- 
N 4 


Bor! it way be ellen to explain this affair. 

1 again ſummon the memory of my readers back 
to that time of our hiſtory, when Joe and Julia 
unluckily parted in Holborn. Joe did not look 
for her till the coach ſtopt in the Inn - yard, and 
then he waited at the door of it for her appearance. 
He thought her long in coming, but his patience 
was not exhauſted. The reſt of the company had 
been out of the coach ſome minutes. At length 
he ventured to thruſt in his head - but ſhe was not 
there! He ſtarted back on his heel, and gazed 
widely round the yard, but in vain. Oppoſite to 
him he ſaw the door of a public room open, and he 
-roſhed in without ceremony: From thence he ſal- 
ned into the kitchen, ſtrode into the parlour, threw 
his eye into the bar, and peeped into the larder. 
' Wounds ! 'he looks furious, and he is almoſt 
breathleſs! He marched into the ſtables, and in 
ſhott ĩato every place where he ſaw a door open to 
receive him but all would not do: She was not to 


be found. He returned to the coach. took one 


peep more into ir, but all was ſolitary! © God 
; . 


| . 
7 1 ' — 4 
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* 
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« biel. my heart (laid Joe to himſelf, 17 
e and ſcratching among his auburn hair) protect 
120 and ſave me from all temptations, and evil ſpi- 
5 its J. wiſh , 8 could ſee Miſs Iulia again.“ 
Now, at laſt, he berhought him of what he ought 
to have done at firſt, viz. to queſtion the coach- 
man concerning t the affair, and the coachman in- 
formed him of the whole truth. This informa- 
tion in no degree abated his anxiety. Didn't 
„ ſhe leave no word with you for me?“ (ſaid he 
to the coachman.) No. Don't you know where 
ſhe went ?”—No,—*;Don't you think | ſhell 
come here this night b can't tell you, upon 
my word. Joe with downeaſt. looks and, folded 
arms meaſured the ſpace acroſs the yard with long 
-and melancholy ſtrides, He walked into the paſ- 
ſage of the houſe, and marked the clock. He 
counted the hours, as they rolled ſlow and heavy, 


- but he ſaw, not his miſtreſs. It was now ten 
O' clock, but no . came.—Alas! 1 


A 


2 


Turx are. not the ba Fan they. are, che 
moſt anxious moments the mind knows, when the 
poſſeſſor of it, ſimple, timid, and honeſt, feels 
himſelf far from home, and forſaken i in the midſt 

.of ſtrangers, Theſe moments Joe now felt in all 
their bitterneſs. He vent to bed wiehout hope, 
and he aroſe in the morning in deſpair. He griev- 
ed inceſſantiy, and he wiſhed for the boſom of a 

friend to lean his griefs upon it. At length, he « dif- 

cloſed his mind to the hoſter, and, the boſtler,gaye 
| cham þ his advice. It was this: To adue viſe, Every 
body, 
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body, he faid, did its upon every ſubject. 66 Al- | 
oY ways when he loſt a horſe, he advertiſed for | it; 
6 and why might not Joe do the ſame now for 
« Julia? It would certainly lay open the whole 
affair, for advertiſements could do any thing.“ 


AT this time Joe ſtood too greatly in need of 
comfort, not to take any advice that was offered 
to Him. But he thought this advice excellent. He 
accordingly wrote with great care the advertiſement 
we have already repeated, and the hoſtler ſent one 
of his boys with him to the Daily Advertiſer.— 
And this is the hiſtory of this 0 ee adver. 


* 


A warn n 
il 1K 01 3: +; iis 
Warn the Juſtice found 0 many circumſtances 
ſpotitancouſly conſpiring to vindicate! her inno- 
| | ſubjected her to 
ſo many dangers, apd that ſn was the object ra- 
ther of a polite humanity thin of perſecution, he 
reſolved to intereſt himſelf in her ſafety. And, ih 
the firſt place, hel ordered one of his men to go and 
conduct Joe to his miſtreſs. As to the fat womaii, 
the Juſtice told her that her money ſhould be 
taken care of; and the highwayman Was n 
ed to ptilon. : ff we: A 5 1 


Jo arrives. I have not time to deſcribe every 
thing; but my readers may be aſſured that the 
meeting between him and Julia was full affection- 
. . 5 to LI thar J alia: preſſed him 
„„ * 232 ( warmly 


* 3 . 
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warmly by the hand, and half cried 5 joy; ; 1.400 ; 
that Joe took faſt hold of the ſkirt of her robe, as 
if he dreaded her running away from him once 
more. | 


THe friends thus met, the Juſtice politely aſk- 
ed Julia how te could moſt effectually ſerve her ? 
She r-phed, that her only buſineſs in town was to 
deliver her letters to Lord C, and that if he 
would favour her with a guide thither, ſhe would 
always remember him with the moſt unfeigned 
gratitude. This ſhe obtained; and, once more ac- 
knowledging her obligations to the Jultice, they 


all ſet * for 1 3 


Har they fon arived; The nice PTE 
them at the door, Joe immediately took off his 
hat, for he thought it high treaſon to be covered 
within ſix yards of a Lord's door: they knocked, 
but were told by the porter his Lordſhip was not 
at home. Julia ſaid ſne was ſorry for that, becauſe 
ſhe had letters of importance for him. „ can e 
« help that (anſwered, the porter), he's not at 
% home; and hell not be home—1 don t know 
<« when he'll be home.” But could not you gueſs 
Sir ?—becaule a great deal depends upon it.—“ Lord, 
« Ma' am (replied Cerberus)! I tell you l know no- 
«thing about it.“ Sounds ſo ungentle, uttered 
by fo rude a voice, frightened Julia effectually, 
end ſhe haſtened away from the door; and Jos. 


ſortowful enough, was preparing to follow — 
waen 
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when the porter beckoned him back with a em!“ 
and the motion of his finger, « Pray, my lad, (aid 


* this dog in office) who 1s that Fe | 


My miſtreſs (anſwered Joe). 


« Ay—From the country, [ ſuppoſe 1 


— 


Yes (replied Joe): I come from the country 
_ too, | 


« Oſo I ſee - ſo I ſee.—You are not acquaint- 
« ed, I find, with the «ways in this town?“ | 


No, Sir, (aid Joe) — not wh all of them. 


« Way, then—'come hither—your ear a mo- 
% ment) I have the honour to be Lord C—"$s © 
porter; and my maſter has ordered me- that 
xis, I and my maſter have agreed—to receive no 
<« letter here, unleſs the bearer gives me a crown. 
However, as you and your miſtreſs are ſtran- 
gers, and Iam a man of honour, V1! be more 
« merciful to you, and ſo conſent to take only 
% half. a- crown But mum—ſly—nor a word for 
ﬆ* your life—for if my maſter was to hear 1 take ſo 
6c. _ he'd turn me out of my place.“ 


N * 


Son I 1 maſter, (anſwered Joe) we ars both 
very much obliged to you for being ſo kind. But 
then what can you do for us, if ſo be that my Lord : 
a'n't at home ? | 


X 4 os 


” so or JULIA 


Jeg 


** Plhay,, man ! ] 0 fad the porter) run after your 
=" miſtreſs and bring the money, and rit ſatisfy 
“vou about that.“ 


O—an' that be all, (replied Joe I can \ pay the 
money myſelf. 


He drew out his laft half-.crown, and gave it. 
He then ran after Julia, and. as he went he mur- 
mured to himſelf —<* Icod tho*, wern't that a 
Lord's houſe, it looks bse like bribery at 155 
„ corruption.“ ö 


© Ov two travellers now returned, and were re- 
ceived by the porter with a more gracious com- 
plaiſance. He now informed them, that, tho' his 
Lordſhip was out of town, he was only at his villa, 
and would certainly return to town to dinner; but 
that if they were in a hurry, my young Lord was 
at home, and that he had leave to open his father's 
letters in his abſence. Julia delivered her pacquet 

to the porter, and they were ordered to walk into 3 

the anti chamber. The letters were ſent oy ak 
the noble youth i in his drefſing- oom. 4 
Now, in order to prepare my sert for « 4 very 
Important ra in the life of my heroine, it may be 
neceſſary to jelate what this noble youth Was. A 
fooliſh grandmother had left him three thouſand 
a-year independent of his father, and of his age; all 
which, with three thouſand more, he Paliagthy 
ſpent like a man of ſpirit, long before the year was 
i | done. 
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done. He uſed to ſay, tliat every Kingdom in 
Europe” contributed to fürniſtr His ſeräglio: he 

only meant by this, that he kept in pay one 
French, one Spaniſh, one Italian, one Scandina- 
vian, one German, one Itiſh, and one Britiſh 
nymph; all at one time; which he actually did. 
He was deep in the ſectet at Soho, very deep in 
the myſteries at Arthur's. He boaſted—and he 
had a right td do it that he had kilted'five waiters, 
and ſhot two Clergymeh. and ſeven hundred ſheep ; 
which laſt feat he performed as follows. He was a 
fowler when ar his fathers eſtate in the country; 

aid when he had beef unſuccefsful in purſuit of 
geme, he always diſcharged his piece into the body 
of a ſheep. As this amuſement exactly hit his 
taſte,” he would ſometimes recharge, and re- diſ- 
charge, till perhaps before his return home, he 
would leave Half a dozen dead upon the field. He 
frequently obſerved. chat this was an amuͤſement 
which ought to be practiſed by all Noblemen, in 
order to kt thein to, command in4he field in time of, 
war, in the ſervice, of their country. He boaſted 
too, that he had killed fifteen women, by breaking 
their hearts with a hopeleſs paſſion, T his, how- 
ever, was (to ule an old and honeſt. Engliſh phraſe) 
a lie: for he never killed but one woman, and that 
was by breaking not her beart, but her neck; and 
then throwing her into the horſe- pond, whers he 
fwore ſhe had drowned herſelf But e was only 
a dairy*maid#* He boaſted allo But, in ſhort, we 
are tired with repetting his glories. Buffice it to 
ſay, 


* 
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ſay, that he is at preſent. the pink of the young 
Peerage, and the ornament of worker H— 5— 
and . James. | | 


| Wl was the youth to whom the letter of the 
father of Julia was carried. He opened it, and on 
e the following paragraph, 


«#4, have preſumed, my Tord. to ſend my Davcn- 
& TER as the. bearer of this e 8 


on Cans this, he rung his bell with great 
hafte, and enquired if the bearer was below? Be- 
ing informed that ſhe was, he flew down the ſtairs, 
and, looking in Julia's face, with the moſt polite 
| courteſy he deſired her to walk up ſtairs while he 
conſidered of her letter. The ſervants were order- 
ed at the ſame time to conduct Joe into the hall, 
and be civil to him, I ulis aſcended after her no- 
ble ren. 


— C n 
FE * * 8 


2 ® dt Tins Landon 3; 0 


Hie pauca deſunt. We muſt bere paſs over the hiſ- 
tory of haif an hour, becauſe it is not yet ripe for re- 


lation. | g N 
- | 2 SS 8 * - * o o 
893 20 ele 18308 954 ahbe, 0 
o * * 9 2 * * o 
5 Jus - * — — # . 
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| In the mean time Lord C——s Chaplain, who 
had been with his Lordſhip in the country, arriv- 
ed at the houſe. He came home before his Lord- 
ſhip, to finiſh ſome buſineſs of importance to him- 
ſelf before dinner-time. When he entered, he 
obſerved Joe ſtaring about in the hall, and perceiv- 
ing him to be a flranger from the country, enter- 
ed into converſation with him. He had not many 
queſtions to aſk, for Joe with his uſual frankneſs 
told him the whole hiſtory - about himſelf, about 
Julia, and Julia's buſineſs, and where ſhe was now, 
and with whom. Now this Chaplain was p'ain in 
his manners, and equally plain in his dreſs — ſo 
plain, that he ſcarcely appeared to be of Ibe cloth. 
Though an enemy to blood-ſhed, he was far from 
being a coward ; though-a Churchman, he was no 
hypocrite ; and though he deteſted ſubſcription to 
rhe Thirty-nine Articles, he was allowed to ve 4 


vay honeſt man, 


Taz Chaplain, having finiſhed his interview 
with Joe, was retiring to his own apartment. He 
had not opened his door, when a loud ſhriek ſalut- 
ed his ear then another—and another. A thou- 
' ſand ideas ruſhed upon his mind. He knew Ju- 
Jia by report, and he knew his young Lord'by ex- 
perience, There was no doubt of the buſineſs be- 
low, He haſtened dowa the flairs, and liſten- 
ed a moment at the key-hole, He could only 
perceive that ſome perſons were engaged in a vio- 
lent ſtruggle, and that the chairs were knocked 
againſt each other, He tried to enter, but the 
. * door 
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door was locked: Placing his ſhqulder againſt it it, 
therefore, he forced it forward with gentleneſs and 
with. eaſe. He entered; and lo 133 Was 
ONCE: Wore in diſtreſs ! 


n Fa" of Julia Was diſhevelled, and a band. 
kerchicf was, drawn cloſe over her mouth, which 
prevented her cries. Her cloak and handkerchief | 
lay upon the floor, and the arms of her raviſher 
were twined cloſely around her. A ſhoe had dropt 
ſrom her foot, and many of the pins had quitted 
her boſom, —Unfartugate girl! doomed conti- 

_ to o be the Prey E cowards and ſcoundrels 1 


Tun noble youth: anited his hold when the 
Chaplain appeared, and, advancing to him, ex- 
claimed in a threatening tone, © How dare. you, 
* Sir, force your ingemngengr 88 me in my 
* own dreſſing- room?“ 5 


N My Lord—treturned the young x man, put- 
bop his left hand in his boſom, apd giving 
him a full but indifferent look) “ My Lord — 
“ does it ſuit your high ſpirit to be told, that 
« you are the meaneſt—O by far the meaneſt 
creature in your father's houſe? Noble, with- 
cout worth—and proud, without dignity— you 
<<. are beneath the pimp who caters for your appe- 
& xites.—Poor, pitiful, wretched animal! I do 
* not pull you by the noſe I do, pot Kick vou on 
the breech ] do not laſh you round the room. 

eee in any degree Aeien to chaſtiſe the 


209% « yretch, 
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"© wfetch, Who has fioopedto infult a' Wontan'— 


« Go then, you boiſtet !'retite"into'* your: Eloler, 
„ and bluſh in private ;. and remember that you 
* have reduced yourſelf to be forced to hear theſe 
04 ſinging truths even from To humble a'man a8 
* your father 5 Chaplain. —k ſcorn, Sir, to n 
your father tfiat you are 4 ſcoundrel; Bur Yo. 


not forget that for the future I conſider Jou as 
« my interior.“ 


1 
es the 4 
Nein 


Fenn 


Hz fnithed :. 7 and taking «faith by the Band, he 
led her out of the room, Tn drew the door behind 


him. 


* 5 12414141 


Hr FART ber f into bis own apattiient, and 


hy mpathized with her in that {train of "humane 
_ politeneſs, which is ever inſeparable from unde- 
bauched minds. After ſhe had compoſed herlelf, 


he diſtantly enquired (as if he had not known) in- 


to her buſineſs. This was exactly a repetition of 
Joe's narration, I thank you, Madam, (ſaid he) 
for your politeneſs. You will ſee Lord C— 
in about an hour; but previouſly I think ĩt my 
duty to inform you of what ought: not to be 


longer concealed from you—it is now] 

* O clock. —Exattly at ten—about three hours 
«© a220—Lord C appointed me to the Curacy 
«© you are come to ſolicit.” This inforthation in 
no degfee ſtartled Julia, nor unrufled hiet#egrures. 


| She obſerved, that ſince her father had not been 


1-955 


lucky enough to obtain the Curacy, ſhe was happy 
the 


* 


3 
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the appointment : was, beſtowed upon a man who 
reſembled bm ſo much i in his virtues. , 


Ar the time ſpecified Lord EDS, arrived. 
Julia 1 Was introduced to him by the Chaplain, and 
he ſent to. his ſon for her letters, On reading them 
be ee what the Chaplain had mentioned, 


„ 


Hy then turned to Julia, ſaluted ber with OR 
virtuous freedom for which he was always remark- 


able, and fondly converſed with her about the mo- 


ments he had ſpent with her father about fifty 
years ago. He next infifted that ſhe ſhould ſtay 
with him two or three days; to which ſhe with the 
utmoſt difficulty aſſented, and of which ſhe in- 
formed her father by letter. When the young 
Lord heard that Julia was to continue her viſit, 
he aſſumed ſome pretence for retiring to | his fa- 


8 cher 8 villa cull her A | 5 


Nxrp I mention, that the Chaplain felt the 
force of the eyes of Julia? Alack ! from the mo- 
ment he firſt ſaw her in tears, his heart was wound- 


ed to the core—for the tears of a woman are irre- 


ſiſtible. Indeed, the only good lines in one of our 


ö new . are to this $7; 969/f 


* 


— 1 * — 


G2 501-07: im ane . 
Who dreſs the Queen of Love in wanton ſmiles : 
| Brighteſt ſhe ſhines amidſt a ſhow'r of tears: 
The graces that adorn her beauty moſt 


5 1 —_— reg: and ad pity. 2 on. 


4 y 1 * 
* - „ ® 1 * 4 
„„ - 


Now, 
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Now, wich regard to this Chaplain—Julia, on 
her part — But I will not ſay any thing about it. 

Be it ſufficient to obſerve, that from the moment 


a man evinces his courage and his honour, the 
heart of a virtuous woman is Wh receive: bim. 


| FR % 4 4908 
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Hic multa deſunt. Here we muſt leap over the bif- 
tory of three days, for JuL1a will have it ſo. . 


* * „„ = * * * * 
8 AT « ab * „% #8 


On the morning of the fourth day, Julia and 
the Curite were preparing to ſet off on their) Jour- 
ney for the banks of the Avon: ſhe to her father, 
and he to take poſſeſſion of his Curacy. Before 
their departure, he begged once more a word with 
her in private. He led her towards a very diſtant 
part of the houſe, into a humble apartment poſ- 
ſeſſed by one of the old family-nurſes, whole fa- 

vourite he long had been. Now though it may 

ſeem ſtrange that he ſhould lead her thither as a, 
place of retirement, certain it is that it was by far 
the moſt: retired and ſecret ſpot in the houſe; for 
the old woman was completely deaf, and almoſt 


- "blog: A few more days would cloſe her eyes for 
ever. 


1 dert of London. 
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eveęr. In this humble wanſion, he ſat at one ſide of 


na :table, oppoſite to Jule. and he told het he had 
one favour to beg. Three days (ſaid he), my 
beloved Julia, are: paſt, in which I told you the 


tines ale of my heart. Tou liſtened, it is true, 
- « but ſo faintly liſtened, that my hopes are 


ce ſoarcelykept alive. Before we depart before 
% ve enter upon the, buſtle of a, high. road 
. dęign to beſtow on, me one mark, to give me 
<« one aſſurance, that you do not deteſt me. Were 
it but—” - The blyſhes and ſmiles of Julia in- 
terrupted him. * She ſttetched her hand to him 
acroſs the table, and he almoſt devoured it Wich 
* 8 M 5 * 


0 "I ſhort, hex ſet off on their 3 jqurney; attend- 
ed by the truſty Joe. Without any accident, they 
arrived in due time at, Elmwood. The ether, 

| © overpawered by love and tenderneſs, ſunk at the 
. fideof his daughter. The daughter. agitated by 

affection and joy, filled the boſom of her father 
with ſighs, and revived him with the plenty and 
.. warmth of her tears. The evening was ſpent in 

N the recital of her adventures: while Joe, in the 
center of the green, had the Whole village col- 
lected. around him, and PR 1 to them the von- 
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I mvsT now cloſe” fe" this killer now 00. 


e elapſed ſince the * events happened, 
ca. and 
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and the young Curate is now happy in the warm 
boſom of his Julia. Julia too is bleſſed, for the 
houſes of her hufband and of her faber are ad- 


_ to each other. 


A REGISTER. N 
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SCOTCH MARRIAGES, 


By Dr. GOLDSMITH. 


Od muſt know, Sir, that I am landlad of 
one of the molt noted inns on the r to 
Scotland, and have ſeldom leſs than eight or ten 
couples a-week, who go down rapturous lovers, 
and return man and wife. 
Ir there be in this world an agrecable ſituation, 
it muſt be that in which a young couple find 
themſelves, when juſt let looſe from confinement, 
and whirling off to the Land of Promiſe. When 
the polt-chaiſe is driving off, and the blinds are 
drawn up, ſure nothing can equal it. And yet, I 
do. not know how, What with the fears of being 
purſued, or the wiſhes for greater happineſs, not 
one of my cuſtomers but ſeems gloomy and out of 
temper. The gentlemen are al ſullen, and the 
ladies. diſcontented. 
Bor if it be ſo going down, how is it with them 
coming back? Having been for a fortnight to- 
gether, they are then mighty good company, to 
be ſure. It is then that the young lady's indiſcre- 
tion ſtares her in the face, and the gentleman him- 
ſelf finds that much is to be done before the mo- 
ney comes in. 
Fon my own par. Sir, 1 was married in the - 
Y uſual 


1 
is 
| 
| | 


j 
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uſual way; all my friends were at the wedding; I 
wasn conducted with great ceremony from the ta- 
ble 20 the bed and 1 do not find that it any 
ways diminiſhed my happineſs with my huſband, 
while, poor man, he continued with me; For m 


part, Iam-eauirely.for doing things in the old-fa- 


mily way; I hate your new-faſhioned manners, 
never loved an outlandiſh marriage in my life. 

As I have had numbers call at my houſe, you 
may be ſure I was not idle in enquiring who they 
were, and how they did in the world after they left 
me. I cannot ſay that I ever heard much 
corne of them ; and, of an hiſtory of twenty-five 
that I noted down in my ledger, Ido not know a 
ſingle couple that would not have been full as 
happy if they had gone the plain way to work, and 


"aſked the conſent of their parents. To convince 


'you of it, Iwill mention the names of a few, 


© ImerRinis, Miſs Jenny Haſtings went down to 

Scotland with a taylor, who, to be ſure, for a tay- 
lor, was a very agreeable ſort of man. But, I do 
"hot know how, he did not take proper meaſure 
of the yourg lady's diſpoſition ; They quarrelled 


at my houſe on their return; ſo ſhe left him for a 


Cornet of dragoons, and he went back to bis 
Mop- board. 3 SON 


Iss Rachel Runfor't went off with a grenadier. 


They ſpent all their money in going, for he carried 


* 


n 


her down in a poſt-chaiſe; and coming back 
"ſhe helped to carry his knaplack. 1 
Miss Racket went down with her lover in their 


1 own phaeton; but upon their return, being very 
fond of driving, ſhe would be every now and then 
For holding the whip. This bred a diſpute z and 


before they were a fortnight” together, ſhe felt 

that he could exerciſe the Whip and ſomebody elſe 

%% 
Miss Meekly, though all compliance to the 


* 


will of her lover, could never reconcile hint to 
8 ” the 


* 
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the change of his ſituation, It ſeems, he married 
her ſuppoſing ſhe had a large fortune; but being 
deceived in his expectations, they parted, ' and 
now keep ſeparate garrets in Roſemary- Lane. 
Tut next couple of whom I have any account, 
actually lived together in great harmony and un- 
cloying kindneſs for no leſs than a month; but 
the lady, who was a little in years, having parted 
with her fortune to her deareſt life, he left her, to 
make love to that better part of her which he va- 
Jued more. e n 
Tas next pair conſiſted of an Iriſn fortune- hun- 
ter, and one of the prettieſt modeſteſt ladies that 
ever my eyes beheld. As he was a well- looking gen- 
tleman, all dreſt in lace, and as ſhe ſeemed very fond 
of him, I thought they were bleſt for life. Yet I 
was quickly miſtaken. The lady was no better 
than a common woman of the town, and he was 
no better than a ſharper; ſo they agreed upon a 
mutual divorce : He now dreſſes at the York Ball, 
and ſhe is in keeping by the Member for our bo- 
rough in Parliament. . 

Ix this manner, we ſee that all thoſe marriages, 
in which there is intereſt on one ſide and diſobe- 
dience on the other, are not likely to promile a 
long harveſt of delights. If our fortune-hunting 
gentlemen would but ſpeak out, the young lady, 
inſtead of a lover, would often find a ſneaking 
rogue, that only wanted the lady's purſe, and not 
her heart. For my own part, I never ſaw any 
thing but deſign and falſhood in every one of 
them; and my blood has boiled in my veins when 
I ſaw a young fellow of tweaty kneeling at the feet 
of a twenty thouſand pounder, profeſſing his pal- 
fion,, while he — aim at her money. I 
do not deny but there may be love in a Scotch 
marriage, but it is generally all on one ſide. 
Or all the ſincere admirers I ever knew, a man 
of my acquaintance, who, however, did not run 

| 2 away 


| * . 
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away with his miſtreſs to Scotland, was the. moſt 
ſo. An old exciſeman of our town, who, as you 
may gueſs, was not very rich, had a daughter, 
who, as you ſhall ſee, was not very handiome. 
It was the opinion of every bad that this 
young woman would not ſoon be married, as ſhe 
wanted two main articles, beauty and fortune. 
But for all this, a very well- looking man, that 
Happened to be travelling thoſe parts, came and 
aſked the exciſeman for his daughter in marriage. 
The exciſeman, willing to deal openly by him, 
aſked if he had ſeen the girl: For, ſays he, ſhe 
is humpbacked.” Very well, cried the ſtran- 
ger, chat will do for me. Aye, ſays the exciſe- 
man, but my daughter is as brown as a berry.” 
So much the better,. eried the ſtranger; ſuch 
-ſkins wear well. But ſhe is bandy-legged, lays 
< the exciſemen.” No matter, cries the cther ; 
her petticoats will hide that defect. Bur then 
&« ſhe is very poor, and wants an cye.“ Your de- 
ſcription delights me, cries the ſtranger. I have 
been long looking Gut for one of her make; for l 
keep an exhibition of wild beaſts, and intend to 
ſhew her off for a W 
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THE NOTED SLEEPWALKER. 


BY THE. SAME. 


T has often been a queſtian-in the Schools; Whe- 
ther it be preferable to be a King by day, and 

a 1 in our dreams by night; or, inverting the 
queſtion, a N by day, ber a Monarch while 

| ſlieeping ꝭ 
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ing? It has been ufually derided, that the 
ſleeping Monarch was the happieſt man, ſinde he 
is ſuppoſed to enjoy all his happineſs without con- 
tamination; while the Monarch, in realicy, feels 
the various mconventencies thar attend his ſtation. 
However this may be, there are none {ure more 
miſerable than thoſe who enjoy neither ſituation 
with any degree of comfort, bur feel all the incon- 
veniencies of want and poverty by day, while they | 
find a repetition of their miſery in a dream. Of this 
kind was the famous Cyrillo Padovano, of whom 
a long life has been written; a man, if I may ſo 
expreſs it, of a double character, who acted a very 
different part by might from what he profeſſed i ia the 
day. Cyrillo was a native of Padua, in Italy, a 
little, brown-complexion'd man, and, while awake, 
remarkable for his ſimplicity, probity, piety, and 
candour; but unfortunately for him, his dreams 
were of the ſtrongeſt kind, and ſeemed to overturn 
the whole ſyſtem of wakmg morality ; for he every 
night walked in his ſleep, and upon fuch»oacafions 
was a thief, a robber, and a plunderer of the dead. 
TIA firſt remarkable exploit we are told of Cy- 
rillo, was at the Univerfity, where he ſhewed no 
great marks of learning, though ſome of aſſiduity. 
Upon a certain occaſion his maſter ſet him à very 
tong and difficult exerciſe, which Cyrillo found ic 
impoſſible, as he ſuppoſed, to execute. Depteſſed 
with this opinion, and in certain expectation of he- 
ing chaſtiſed the next day, he went to bed quite de- 
jected and uneaſy: but awaking in the morning, to 
his great ſurprize he found his exerciſe completely 
and perfectly finiſhed, lying upon his table, and, 
ſtill more extraordinary, written in his ows hand. 
This information he communicated to his maſter 
when he gave up his taſk, who, being equally aſto- 
niſhed with him, reſolved 0 try him thie next day 
200 w_ a lopger anda more fifscut taſk 1 watch 
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he did not value the 
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bim at night when he retired to reſt. Accordingly, 

_ _ Cyrillo-was ſeen going to bed with great uneaſineſs, 

and ſoon was heard to ſleep profoundly : but this 


did not continue long; for in about an hour after 


he lay down, he got up, alighted his candle, and 


fat down to ſtudy, where he completed his work as 


beſore. 


A mind like Cyrillo's, not naturally very ſtrong, 


and never at reſt, began, when he arrived at man- 


hood, to become gloomy, ſolicitous, and deſpond- 


iüng. In conſequence of this turn of thinking, he 


reſolved. to leave the world, and turn Carthuſian, 
which is the moſt rigorous of all the religious or- 
ders. Formed for a ſevere and abſtemious life, he 
was here ſeen to ſet leſſons of piety to the whole 
Convent, and to ſhew that he deſerved the appro- 
bation as well of his fellows in ſecluſion as of the 
whole order. But this good fame did not laſt long; 


for it was ſoon found that Cyrillo walked by night, 


and, as we are told of the fabled Penelope, undid 


in his ſleep all the good actions for which he had 


been celebrated by day. The firſt pranks he played 
were of a light nature, very little more than run- 
ning about from chamber to chamber, and talking 


2 little more looſely than became one of his pro- 


feſſed piety. As it is againſt the rules of the fra- 
ternity to confine any man by force to his cell, he 
was permitted in this manner to walk about; and 
tho there was nothing very edifying in his ſleep- 
ing converſation, yet the Convent were content 
to overlook: and pity his infirmities. 

BREINO carefully obſerved upon one of theſe oc- 
caſions, the following circumſtances offered. One 
evening, having fallen aſleep on his chair in his 


cell, he continued immoveable for about an hour; 
but then, turning about in the attitude of a liſ- 


tener, he laughed heartily at what he thought 

heard ſpoken; then ſnapping his fingers, to ſhew 

ſpeaker, he turned towards 
the 
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the next perſon, and made a ſign with his fingers 
as if he 8 ſnuff: not bein ppl be Gems 3 
ed a little diſconcerted; and pulling out bis π wm 
box, in which there was nothing, he ſcraped the 
inſide as if to find ſome + he next very carefully Md 
put up his box again; and looking round him ; 


with great ſuſpicion, buttoned up the place of his : 
frock where he kept it. In this manner he con- A 
tinued for ſome time immoveable; but, without _ 
any ſeeming cauſe, flew into a moſt outrageous pa- 


ſion, in which he ſpared neither oaths nor execra- 3 
tions; which ſo aſtoniſhed and ſcandalized his bro- 
ther Friars, that they left him to execrate alone. 
Bur it had been well if poor Cyrillo went no 
farther,” nor driven his ſleeping extravagances into 
guilt. One night he was perceived going very 
duſily up to the altar, and in a little beaufet be- 5 
neath to rummage with ſome degree of aſſiduity. fo 
It is ſuppoſed that he wiſhed to ſteal the plate which. « *- 
was uſually depoſited there, but which had'acci- ?“ 
dentally been ſent off the day before to be'cleaned. = 
Diſappointed in this, he ſeemed to be extremely 1 
enraged; but not caring to return to his cel! 
empty- handed, he claps on one of the officiaFfilk * ©? 
veſtments; and finding that he could cathy ſtill | 
more, he put one or two more over each 'orher, 
and thus cumbrouſly accoutred, he ſtole off with a x 
look of terror to his cell: there hiding his ill-got 
finery beneath his matraſs, he laid himſelf down c 
continue his nap. Thoſe who had watched him 
during this interval, were willing to ſee his manner 
of behaving the morning aften. 
Wuen Cyrillo awaked, he ſeemed at firſta good 
deal ſurpriſed at the lump in the middle of his bed; 
and going to examine the cauſe, was ſtill more aſ- 
' toniſhed at the quantity of veſtmen:s that were 
bundled there: he went among his f-llows of the 
Convent, enquired how they came to be placed 
344 8 there, 
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there, and learning the manner from them, no- 
ting could exceed his penitence and contrition, 
FHF laſt and greateſt project was conſidered of a 
” Rl more heinous nature. A Lady, who had long 
8 been a. benefactor to the Convent, -happening to 
die, was deſireus of being buried in the cloyſter, 
in a vault which ſhe had made for that purpoſe. " Wi 
was there that ſhe was laid, adorned,with much 
finery, and a part of her own jewels, of which ſhe 
© Had. great abundance, The ſolemnity, attending 
her funeral was magnificent, the expences great, 
and the ſermon affecting. In all this pomp of 
grief, none ſeemed more affected then Cyrillo, or 
ſet an example of ſincerer mortification. I he So- 
cCiety eonſidered the depoſition of their benefac- 
treſs among them as a very great honour, and 
maſſes in abundance were promiſed for her ſafety. 
But what was the amazement of the whole Con- 
vent the next day, when they found the vault in 
which ſhe was depoſited broke open, the body 
mangled, her fingers on which were ſome rings 
cut off, and alt her finery carried away F Every per- 
ſion in the Convent was ſnocked at ſuch bacbarity, 
nad Cyrillo was one of, the foremoſt in condemn- 
ing dhe ſacrilege. However, ſhortly after, on go- 
ing to his cell, having occaſton to examine under 
his matraſs, he there found that he alone was the 
guiltleſs plunderer. The Convent was ſoon made 
= acquainted with his misfortune ; and, at che gene- a 
ral requeſt of the fraternity, he was removed 4 
another monaſtery, where the Prior had a power, 
by right, of confining his conventuals. Thus de- 
barred from doing miſchief; Cyrillo led the re- 2 


+  - mainder of his life in piety and peace. 905 


